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. which is dedicated to enhancing in every possible way the prosperity, 
prestige and high principles of the pulp and paper industry. 

We consider this fact self-evident—that if any single region of this in- 
dustry on the North American continent shall prosper, then all must pros- 
per. With this goal ever in mind, this is the only journal in this field with 
fully-staffed and equipped editorial and photographic offices in all the prin- 
ciple regions of the industry from seaboard to seaboard and from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Of last year’s North American Review Number, we received—among 
many other unsolicited compliments—these kind words: 

E. W. Tinker, Executive Secretary, American Paper & Pulp Association: 
“The statistical information contained in this number makes it almost a 
must requirement as reference material for some time to come. I am stirred 
to write you because of the wealth of material you have published.” 

D. C. Everest, President and General Manager of Marathon Corp., former 
TAPPI Gold Medal winner and former WPB Pulp-Paper Division Director: 
“You have certainly done a mighty fine job in getting all the pertinent in- 
formation relative to the pulp, paper and paperboard industry into one 
volume. This is indeed a very interesting issue and really constitutes a 
statistical handbook of great value.” 

R. S. Kellogg, Secretary, News Print Service Bureau: “Your Review 
Number brings together more pertinent facts about the North American 
pulp and paper industry than I have ever before seen between two covers.” 

W. LeRoy Neubrech, Chief, Pulp & Paper Unit, U. S. Department of 
Commerce: “It is very obvious that you have put together an excellent 
array of information and facts on the industry.” 

Arthur Baker, Yews, New Barn, Longfield, Kent, England: “I regard 
your journal as one of the best and most informative published on your 
side of the Atlantic.” 

We hope this 1946 Review Number will prove just as useful and inter- 
esting to this industry. 
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H. W. PRENTIS, Jr., President, Armstrong Cork Co.—One of the responsi- 
bilities of labor, it seems to me, is to inculcate in the minds of each union 
local the importance of cultivating the business with which it is associated, 
just as carefully as a farmer conserves the soil of his farm.” 


Employe-management relations have never been more important in 
industry than they are today. In many instances, they probably have like- 
wise never been more misjudged, mishandled and mis-directed. 


In an effort to serve both parties in this relationship, Putp & Paper 
Inpustry has devoted this chapter to a survey of the institutions and other 
devices in this industry which seem to accomplish most in improving these 
relations. We deal here with the successful ones—we deal with facts and not 
theory. 


In a continent-wide survey of the actual practices in pulp and paper 
mills, we have found some outstanding examples of such institutions and 
devices. Our purpose in this article is to analyze and interpret their values 
and point out the ones which tend to strengthen and improve employe- 
management relations. 


This survey reveals that those institutions and devices which serve best 
are the ones that build up an employe’s sense of loyalty and responsibility, 
his feeling of importance and personal prestige. 


(A man who has had a great deal of experience in labor psychology, 
explains it this way: “The incentive to work has less to do with working 
conditions and wages than an employe’s conception of his role and his per- 
sonal dignity.” If this is true, a great deal of energy has been wasted in 
this field of endeavor.) 


Regular meetings at which, not only superintendents and foreman, but 
lead men and other employes, are told about operation costs and about 
company plans; papermaking schools; pension-retirement systems; “grass 
roots” safety and first-aid organizations; suggestion systems; pin or other 
service-reward dinners; sports teams; picnics; Christmas parties; encourage- 
ment to purchase of their own homes by employes—these and other insti- 
tutions and devices serve this purpose. But that isn’t the whole answer. 
It doesn’t take much thinking for any company executive to realize that the 
way in which these things are done is as important as the “mediums” them- 
selves. 
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Before going into a discussion of 
some of the “factual examples” 
gathered for this article, it might be 
well to include the comments of a 
few of the many persons we inter- 
viewed: 


“Informing the employes of what 
management is attempting to do re- 
sults in greater cooperation,” said 
A. B. Milham, president of Bryant 
Paper Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“We place the greatest impor- 
tance on cultivating individual re- 
sponsibility among all our employes 
and have taken many unusual steps 
to achieve this,” said Neil E. Nash, 
assistant to the president, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, 
Wis. 

Evan Wood, personnel advisor of 
the Everett, Wash., pulp mill of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., said it in 
this striking fashion: 

“Attempting to describe or to 
enumerate the things that go to 
make up a successful labor-manage- 
ment program is somewhat like try- 
ing to describe each drop of rain in 
a cloudburst. It is somewhat like 
religion—it has to be lived, for it is 
expressed daily in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways.” 

Robert A. Huston, manager of 
industrial relations for Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., said: 

“We appreciate the importance of 
getting information to our employes. 
No company can expect to eradicate 
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all fear and suspicion within its or- 
ganization. But it is well to realize 
that fear and suspicion are the 
children of lack of information.” 


Another word of wisdom on the 
subject from Victor C. Gault, per- 
sonnel supervisor of the Camas, 
Wash., mill of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp.: “Union cards do not change 
people or personalities. If manage- 
ment has good human relations, it 
will not have any labor problems. 
There is no substitute for the Gold- 
en Rule.” 


Personnel Executives 


During the latter period of 
the recent war, the executive board 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor Paper Makers’ Union authorized 
appointment of a research commit- 
tee to investigate “causes of confu- 
sion, dissatisfaction and unrest in 
the rank and file” of that union. 
This committee toured mills of the 
continent and issued a report which 
seemed to fairly distribute praise 
and criticism among management, 
the unions themselves and_ their 
members. Putp & Paper INDUSTRY 
asked members of this committee 
for their first-hand observations 
which would have a bearing on 
this article. 


Chester Jordan, one of the com- 
mitteemen and a member of Quebec 
Local 250, Quebec City, Canada, 
warned that “management certainly 
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vip Strengthen Loyalty and Responsibility Of Employes 


falls down on the job when it es- 
tablishes a good labor relations pol- 
icy and sincerely intends that it be 
implemented in a way that will 
create a contented and loyal group 
of employes, if it allows departmen- 
tal superintendents or foremen to 
ruin that purpose.” 


Already in this article, the reader 
may have noted that individuals 
charged with labor relations at mills 
have various titles, depending on 
exactly what the company is trying 
to do (assuming some thought is 
given to a title) as for instance, 
“personnel advisor,” “personnel su- 
pervisor,” etc. 


On this subject, Mr. Jordan sug- 
gested that “most important factor 
in establishing and maintaining har- 
monious labor relations is the per- 
sonalities responsible.” He proposed 
that the man appointed to handle la- 
bor affairs be “allowed to exercise 
an equal degree of loyalty to both 
sides . . . (or) be allowed to be 
neutral and not tied down to an 
excessive attitude of loyalty to the 
company.” 


At one of the Southern United 
States mills, he said his company 
found a rather unique arrangement 
which was proving highly satisfac- 
tory and “paying dividends to the 
company.” A man was taken from 
operations and given the job of in- 
terviewing all men who quit or 
wanted to quit. He heard their 
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complaints and “gripes” and his job 
was to do all he could to correct 
them. 


He was not “set up in an office 
with a_ glass-topped mahogany 
desk,” said Mr. Jordan, but had a 
cubby-hole in the corner of the 
time office. His accessibility and 
the fact that he was “one of the 
boys,” encouraged the malcontent to 
speak his mind. His job was im- 
portant during the tight labor con- 
ditions but even in easier times, it 
has possibilities of great advantage 
to a company. 


As for “committee” handling of 
labor matters, Mr. Jordan thought 
his own mill in Quebec had the 
best system he had seen. This is a 
“Locals’ Joint Committee” which 
takes up complaints and keeps mat- 
ters on an even keel between two 
AFL unions. As usual, this com- 
mittee conducted various drives but 
one of the unusual jobs it did was 
buy coal for employes’ homes dur- 
ing a shortage and arrange payment 
by payroll deduction. It organized 
a fishing club with fishing rights on 
Canadian crown lands. It set up an 
income tax office to help employes 
with tax reports. Management does 
not interfere with its freedom of 
discussion and decision in many 
matters and the committee usually 
uses the board room of the company 
for meetings. 


(Mr. Jordan’s responses to our 
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Vets welcomed at big Midwest mills. 

At left, Miles Crowe, who lost leg overseas 
but is doing efficient job nevertheless, is wel- 
comed by L. W. Sutherland, President and 
Chairman of Sutherland Paper Co., and Mayor 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Right, Robert Laut, veteran Coordinator for 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., greets Martin Wilden- 
berg, company’s 1000th vet at Kimberly, Wis., 
mill. Five Wildenberg brothers, three of them 
vets, work for K-C and father is pensionee. 
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Jack E. Hanny, Resident Manager at Camas, Wash., division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., biggest mill in West, greets James R. Reilly, steam 


plant fireman back from service. 





Paul E. Cooper, President of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C., the farthest northwest 
mill of North America, welcomes Tom Robert- 
son, a Royal Canadian Air Force veteran soon 
after his return from overseas and presents 
him with a company service pin. 





inquiries in this survey were so in- 
teresting, that Putp & Paper In- 
pustrY will publish in a later issue 
a more lengthy article by him on 
this subject.) 


Individual Treatment 

A great many ways of intro- 
ducing a new employe to a mill have 
been developed by different com- 
panies. Instead of discussing a lit- 
tle bit about various plans, it might 
be more useful to go into more de- 
tail about one—for instance, the 
practice at Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co. 

It is this company’s policy to im- 
press upon the new employe the de- 
sire of management to employ and 
retain him as a regular and perma- 
nent employe. Each new employe 
is welcomed into the organization 
by the employment manager, and 
through a discussion of his previous 
education, employment experience, 
and environment, is given a place 
in the organization for which, in the 
best judgment of the employment 
manager and the prospective em- 
ploye, he is best fitted and is most 
likely to progress to the limits of 
his ability. 

During the initial interview the 
employe is instructed and advised 
of company policies, plant rules, and 
regulations, his own responsibility 
as an employee, and his privileges 
and benefits, insurance, compensa- 
tion, hours, lunch periods, union ob- 
ligations, his responsibility to super- 
visors, and his privilege of bring- 
ing to the attention of his immedi- 
ate supervisor, the personnel de- 
partment, or top management, any 
problem with which he may be con- 
fronted while employed by this 
company. The prospective employe 
is made to feel perfectly free to ask 
questions or give any information 
he might think pertinent to his em- 
ployment or abilities and future pro- 
motion. 

When the employe’s placement is 
decided, his personal records are 
taken, copies of which are forward- 
ed to the superintendent of the de- 
partment in which he will be em- 
ployed, and he is introduced to the 
safety director who explains the 
company safety rules, the desire of 
Management for him to be a safe 
worker, and the advantages of work- 
ing safely and avoiding accidents 
and injuries to himself or fellow 
workmen. At the conclusion of the 
safety talk, the employee is escorted 
into the plant where he is shown 
the various operations and is intro- 
duced to his particular job. He is 
given an opportunity to observe the 
work and any apparent hazards are 
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HERE ARE TWO EXAMPLES of booklets published by Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., of 
Parchment, Mich., and the titles indicate how they contribute to development of better 
employe morale and spirit. KVP believes an informed employe will develop healthy ideas more 
rapidly than an uninformed one. 


RALPH HAYWARD, President of KVP, has for six years written letters periodically, which are 
sent to homes of employes. These are frank discussions of economic problems, company plans, 
etc. Wives and older children of employes read the letters, and this engenders a closer 
kinship with the company among the entire family of each employe. 
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Here are examples of a combined public and employe relations idea which made a big hit 
in the important pulp and paper community of Longview, Wash. This was a wartime effort, 
but it is not difficult to see how similar ideas might be carried over in peace time. 


It is only human nature for individuals to like to « 


td eh. 





Ives as important members of 


their society. In this case, the employes shown in these photographs in a series of newspaper 
advertisements, truly were “important” in the wartime campaign to produce nitrating pulp. 
Seeing their pictures in the paper—the Longview News—helped their morale and also, as a 


result, helped their company and their country. 


The Pulp Div. of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., published an ad every week for five weeks. 
Here are reductions of three of the ads, headed: “They Guard Fellow Workers Against Home 
Front Dangers;” “What They Produce Will Blast the H—— out of Hirohito and Hitler,” and 
“Producing Pulp for Powder.” In these ads, in the same order, are shown group pictures of the 
Mill Safety Committee, the two Chipping Plant Crews and the Cooks and Helpers. The ad 
“copy” identified those in the pictures and told about their accomplishments. 


pointed out. He is also introduced 
to the superintendent, foreman, and 
workers with whom he will be as- 
sociated so that when he begins 
work he will know where and to 
whom he should go for instruction 
and advice. 


Practices in many other compan- 
ies vary slightly only in detail. Our 
survey indicated the more care giv- 
en to introduction of an employe to 
his job, the more success he and the 
company have in all their relations. 


Non-Financial Incentives 


Among ways and means of 
encouraging employe interest in his 
work, one rather unique plan is 
found to be operating in the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s pulp mills. 
This idea was originated by R. B. 
Wolf, manager of the Pulp Division, 
who has been a pioneer in a great 
many progressive and enlightened 
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labor policies in the Pacific Coast 
industry. This plan is in line with 
what he calls “non-financial incen- 
tives.” 

In the Weyerhaeuser mill operat- 
ing departments the operators are 
graded on the basis of daily instru- 
ment and laboratory reports on the 
nearness to standard of various 
phases of the operation which are 
entirely subject to the operator’s 
control. These reports are posted in 
the department with the daily and 
average-to-date ratings of each man 
shown for the month. 

The standings of the men on these 
reports have nothing to do with their 
rates of pay and they are not made 
as subject for discussion between 
the man and his supervisor unless 
the man introduces the matter. The 
primary purpose is to develop within 
the individual a sense of pride in 
his work and his efficiency, as well 
as to make him realize that the ef- 
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ficiency of his operation has an im- 
portant bearing on the quality of 
the finished product. 


Dinners, Clubs, etc. 


There is a difference of opin- 
ion on the value of the company 
dinners, away from the mill and 
“work” but, on the other hand, pos- 
sibly involving too much formality. 
But anyway, meetings that reach as 
deeply into the personnel as pos- 
sible, are highly successful. 

For instance, the recent experi- 
ence of Brunswick Pulp & Paper 
Co., Brunswick, Ga. During the 
war this mill, like every other one 
in the industry, was pushing for 
production. It was always a case of 
production, and more production. 
Soon after V-J Day, the manage- 
ment realized that it was necessary 
to become quality conscious and to 
swing the mill over to a quality 
basis rather than a purely produc- 
tion basis. 

This quality program was care- 
fully planned and was launched in 
December with a dinner meeting for 
all supervisory employees. At this 
meeting talks were given by repre- 
sentatives of the mills which utilize 
the company’s product, exhibits of 
the products made from Brunswick 
pulp illustrated the story, and its 
quality campaign was_ launched. 
The company followed up with a 
series of eight dinner meetings for 
mill employees. Every employe was 
invited to one of the meetings and 
also supervisors in charge of those 
employes attending a specific meet- 
ing were also present. At these 
meetings the quality story was told 
in general, and specific illustra- 
tions were given on how each em- 
ploye in his job could contribute to 
a higher quality of product. Bruns- 
wick has never made as consistently 
high quality pulp or as great a pro- 
duction record as in recent months 
since those meetings. 


At Weyerhaeuser Mill 


Pulp division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Wash., has 
initiated an informal plan by which 
those at the top can maintain better 
relations with lead men and others 
who normally do not attend fore- 
men’s meetings. A similar type of 
contact was gained before the war 
through what was termed oper- 
ators’ meetings, where at first men 
were called in by departments. 
Later, the mode changed to include 
group representatives of depart- 
ments, but all to the purpose of 
talking over operations so the men 
would gain a clear picture of the 
future. These small meetings are 
characterized by simplicity and in- 
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formality, without obligations or 
other organizational accoutrements. 
The method serves its purpose of 
putting information across to super- 
visors with a minimum of effort. 
“If they don’t know what the score 
is, they certainly can’t carry it down 
the line,” according to William 
Haverman, pulp mill superintend- 
ent. 

Off-the-mill-site dinner meetings, 
still in small informal units, may 
later be utilized, but management 
at this mill remains unconvinced 
that accruing benefits will outweigh 
detriments. “By formalizing, part of 
the effect is lost,’ Norman Kelly, 
manager, suggests. 


“Longfibre Kraftsmen” 


An organization of impor- 
tance at another Longview mill— 
Longview Fibre Co.—carries the 
name of Longfibre Kraftsmen. This 
organization of key men is mainly 
composed of salaried personnel, but 
certainly not to the exclusion of 
hourly paid employes. Monthly din- 
ner meetings are held with well 
conceived programs “for dissemina- 
tion of facts concerning the company 
and its operation.” 

Two points projected at the ini- 
tial meeting on which pooling of 
knowledge was considered benefi- 
cial were: employe training and 
foremen—employe relations. 

The Longfibre Kraftsmen operate 
through both a program and an ar- 
rangements committee, both of 
which must carry responsibility in 
making each meeting successful. 
Confidential matter brought into the 
discussions help to avoid misunder- 
standing and foster complete faith. 

Out of this organization, Long- 
view Fibre Co. expects emergence 
of “a closely knit group of men 
who meet the day-to-day problems 
of plant operation equipped with 
similar knowledge of the policies, 
aims, processes and principles, who 
know and respect each other as in- 
dividuals, and who know how to co- 
operate with each other to the com- 
plete exclusion of ‘plant politics’ and 
individual jealousy.” 


KVP and Others in Midwest 


Dinner meetings for the su- 
Pervisors of the big KVP mill in 
Kalamazoo has been a_ regular 
thing, with Ralph Hayward, presi- 
dent of the company, who is a for- 
mer teacher himself and now is a 
regent of the University of Michi- 
gan, addressing the group. He re- 
ports on current conditions and 
matters of immediate importance at 
these periodic meetings and then, 
at an annual meeting for super- 
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HOW STOCKHOLDERS, MANAGEMENT, EMPLOYEES 
HAVE BUILT THE CHAMPION ORGANIZATION 


‘te following flow chart tells the 
vivid story of how Champion stockholders, 
management and employees have all shared in 


the establishment and expansion of Champion. 


To each is due a return upon the investment of 
money and ability and effort each has contrib- 
uted to the general welfare. Good manage- 
ment will assure each his share of the income. 








STOCKHOLDERS: 


Finance original ven- 







ture, receive “interest” 
on their savings. 


MANAGEMENT: 
Originates the busi- 
ness, makes policies, 
plane expansion. 


EMPLOYEES: 
Make good products, are 
paid according to skill 
and ability. 


Additional Financing 


Additional Financing 








Fuel, Supplies and Miscellaneous Expenses 


Taxes 


is ix 9 9 


Interest on 


Bonds, Etc. 


Depreciation of 


Plant Equipment, Etc. 


Increase in 
Earned Surplus 


Common 
Stockholders 


HERE IS REPRODUCTION OF A PAGE FROM “THE ANNUAL REPORT TO CHAMPIONS” which 
shows the graphic and effective manner in which Champion Paper & Fibre Co. gets over the 
idea of “employe participation” in the company. The report goes to each of their employes. 
Perhaps there’s an idea here for other companies in this industry. 


visors and union officials, he out- 
lines the company’s financial sit- 
uation and future plans. Plant 
problems, industry problems, prob- 
lems of citizenship—these are sub- 
jects of Mr. Hayward’s talks. 

At Nekoosa-Edwards, in Wiscon- 
sin, regular meetings of supervisory 
personnel are conducted at which 
the value of congenial employe re- 
lations are stressed and the super- 
visor’s responsibility for employe 
relations in his department are em- 
phasized. Discussions between su- 
pervisors of methods used to im- 
prove employe relations are invalu- 
able especially to the new supervisor 
who can absorb a great deal of 
information on methods and tech- 
nique from the older and more ex- 
perienced supervisors. 


Bryant Paper Co. has at various 
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times included union members in 
with its foremen’s monthly safety 
conferences and these have been 
highly successful according to re- 
ports. 


There are many things to be 
learned by studying the practices 
of companies in handling such 
meetings. For instance, at Sound- 
view Pulp Co., biggest sulfite mill 
in the world which is at Everett, 
Wash., it has always been the pol- 
icy to take union officials or their © 
appointed committee into rather 
complete confidence at all times, 
where changes in operation or per- 
sonnel are concerned. The com- 
pany, which has made some recent 
important changes, found every- 
thing has gone along much smooth- 
er by endeavoring not to put serious 
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U. S. EMPLOYMENT INDEXES—Showing Relative Greater Stability of Pulp and Paper Industry 
Employment as Compared with other jobs in U. S. industry. 
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labor questions off until the last 
minute for adjustment. Instead, the 
management has tried to foresee 
those problems in which it has mu- 
tual interest with the unions, as far 
in advance as possible, to the end 
that both parties might have a part 
in working out solutions. 


In the pulp and paper industry 
on the Pacific Coast it is common 
practice among the mills to use the 
tool of foremen’s conferences. Prac- 
tices are not standardized, how- 
ever, so some mills may use it in- 
frequently and not too effectually 
toward the low end of the scale of 
net results and others may use it 
completely toward top results at 
the other end. Some mills resort to 
scheduled regular monthly meetings 
only; others schedule weekly meet- 


ings and intersperse special meet- 
ings for select groups whenever the 
occasion warrants such get-togeth- 
ers. 


The western understanding of the 
term “foreman,” like so many terms 
subject to interpretation because of 
application in a given area, includes 
any person employed in a super- 
visory capacity, no matter whether 
he belongs to a union or not, who is 
responsible for direction of a group 
of men, even though that group 
may only include two or three men. 


The purpose of assemblage of 
the foremen’s groups is to keep 
those who must to any extent direct 
well informed and informed as soon 
as possible of the functions of man- 
agement. 


UNITED STATES PAYROLLS 


Average Weekly Earnings of Productive Employees (Exclusive of 
Converting Employees) in Pulp and Paper Manufacturing. 


(Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) 


One Southern mill manager told 
Purp & Paper Inpustry that the 
most urgent labor matter for mills 
today is to get foremen “on man- 
agement’s side of the table.” For- 
tunately or unfortunately, the com- 
pany or top management is usually 
such a nebulous quantity to most 
workers that the immediate super- 
visor of any man represents the 
company to him because in direction 
of the work he actually becomes 
spokesman for the company. 

If foremen speak authoritatively 
they therefore represent a com- 
pany which knows the direction it 
travels and everyone travels best 
when he knows his destination. This 
tends to put foremen in position to 
counteract baseless gossip. They 
cannot be ‘embarrassed because 
they know, and will therefore not 
have to resort to the old crutch, 
“Nobody has told me what they 
intend to do.” In other words, im- 
parting knowledge to foremen pre- 
vents them from being put on the 
spot. The foreman “belongs,” he 
knows he “belongs,” and if he can 
inform he makes the men “belong” 


As one resident manager said, 
“This method is old as the hills. I 
don’t know of any mill which does 
Certainly we have to 


—— June to December Inclusive ——> October 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 ; 
New England. 23.88 22.39 24.27. 24.35 29.78 32.63 38.59 41.21 44.71 with him. 
Middle Atlantic. 24.72 24.04 26.74 26.29 31.97 35.84 41.11 43.44 47.50 
Lake States____ 25.79 25.17 26.62 27.52 31.18 34.15 39.15 41.48 43.11 
Central (North). 23.65 23.41 25.23 26.03 31.04 31.73 37.19 40.05 41.92 
Central (South) 21.09 20.79 21.85 23.25 27.22 30.34 34.32 37.42 37.62 ; 
Southern (East) 20.98 21.39 21.82 24.52 28.88 34.71 38.43 43.68 46.76 not use it. 
Pacific Coast... $29.60 $26.49 $30.12 $32.33 $36.54 $43.71 $50.40 $51.66 $49.83 


call the foremen in or even sub- 


CANADIAN PAYROLLS AND EMPLOYMENT 





(Latest Available) 


























r 1942 — ieee, - 1944 s 

No. No. No. 
Payroll Employed Payroll Employed Payroll Employed 
Quebec $32,715,297 18,496 $33,245,158 18,118 $36,894,543 18,910 
Ontario ; ihe: meee ss 21,801,085 11,134 22,260,167 11,002 22,266,590 10,864 
aide Colembie —..__...............  FSIG6I3 4,261 8,159,504 3,867 8,411,434 3,901 
ier enna 2 7,521,578 4,360 7,534,593 4,033 8,260,841 4,221 
Total _.. $69,656,393 38,251 $71,199,422 _ 37,020 $75,833,408 37,896 
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U. S. PAPER INDUSTRY 
AVERAGE AND “REAL” 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The table below shows for October, 
1945, a comparison of average and “real” 
weekly earnings by regions, according to 
the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation. 


Average “Real’’, 

Weekly Weekly 

Earnings Earnings 
New England ...................: : $35.29 
Middle Atlantic .... 36.93 
Lake States ........ 33.81 
Central States .... 32.44 
Pacific Coast. ...... 37.44 
Central Region .. 28.83 





I aes ccc : 36.47 
Following are average and “real” 
weekly wages for October, 1945, on an 
index base of 1935-1939=100, according to 
the APPA: 
Average “Real” 
Weekly Weekly 
Earnings Earnings 


New England ...................... i 154.7 
Middle Atlantic = 152.4 
Lake States .............. & t 139.3 
Central States .. a 142.6 
Pacific Coast. ...... 233 i 144.4 
Central Region 143.5 
South . 174.5 








This tabulation shows that while week- 
ly earnings have risen greatly, their pur- 
chasing power has increased to a much 
smaller extent because of increases in the 
cost of living, the Association states. The 
increases in the cost of living vary in 
the several regions. AS a result, the dif- 
ference between regions is less for “real” 
than for average wages. The difference 
between maximum and minimum re- 
gional current wage is 32.5%, while that 
between regional “real” wages is less 
than 30%. 





foremen because we must sell any 
idea to these men first. If we do 
not get their cooperation through 
selling the idea to them, we just do 
not have an idea.” 


M. & O. Community Meetings 
Speaking of meetings, the 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., 
which about a year ago launched 
a new and energetic public and em- 
ploye relations program, under the 
presidency of Donald D. Davis, for- 
mer WPB assistant chairman, has 
found a new type of public assem- 
bly that is really successful. It 
sends its research men,.or its woods 
cperations men, to make talks to 
communities both in and near the 
mills. These talks have made the 
entire regions where this company 
operates understand the objectives 
and problems of the company much 
better than they ever had before. 


Service Pin Dinners 

Pin dinners and service pin 
dinners have been carried into a 
“fine art” field by the management 
of such companies as Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp; Fibreboard Products, 
Inc.; Gulf States Paper Corp., in 
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ANNUAL AVERAGES ON EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 1939-1945 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


(According to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Late 1945 data on employment, hours of work and rates of pay as published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics show a continued upward trend over previous months 
for the pulp and paper industry as well as for other non-durable goods manufacturers. 

Its data indicates that since 1939 the number of workers in the “Paper and Allied 
Products” which includes pulp and paper manufacturers, as well as converters, rose 
from 265,000 in 1939 to 324,000 in December 1945. This was an increase of 22%. At the 
same time the average number of hours worked each week rose 15% or from 40 to 45.7 
hours per week. The result of the increase in the number of workers and the number 
of hours of work was to raise the industry’s effective work week by 35%. It is sig- 
nificant to compare the rate of pulp and paper production during the same period. 


Paper production rose 28% from 1939 to 1945 while wood production rose 45%. 


Index of 


Thousands of Wage Earners 
Wage Earners Employment 

















ESOS eaiRtelee eine 265 100 
1940 < 278 105 
(_____ | SESE BER E neater eae wc 314 118 
a 315 119 
1943 321 121 
1944 312 118 
TOee ......... a 
1945 
© oe RERUN De Reet he ter eae 309 116.5 
113.7 
119.3 
122.2 





Index Wage Average 


Average Average 


Earner Weekly Weekly Hourly 


Payroll Earnings Hours Earnings 
100 $23.72 40.1 59.2 
108 24.48 39.9 61.3 
138 27.75 42.0 66.0 
156 31.29 42.1 74.3 
182 36.02 45.2 79.8 
191 38.95 46.0 84.6 
194.9 > 40.18 46.2 86.9 
193.5 40.78 46.3 88.1 
204.9 41.25 45.7 90.3 


(For other payroll tables see Pages 37, 152 and 156) 


the South; KVP in Michigan; 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., and 
quite a few others. The “nubbin” 
of this technique, it appears, is the 
development of congenial, confiden- 
tial atmosphere and talks “straight 
from the shoulder” from top execu- 
tives who are willing and able to 
gracefully “take their hair down.” 

Clubs for veteran employes are 
organized in Powell River Co., Ev- 
erett Pulp & Paper Co., KVP, Cham- 
pion, etc., and these have similar 
characteristics and resulting bene- 
fits to the company. 

One of the biggest companies in 
the East-South, which asked not 
to be identified by name, has gone 
a step farther in this direction than 
others. This company reported that 
it established many years ago a 
continuous service bonus plan which 
provides for automatic increases in 
pay based on length of service 
alone, which constitutes an incentive 
for continuous service. Each five 
years of service entitles the employe 
to an increase of 5% of his base 
rate up to the maximum of 25%. 
This program is tied in with age 
service clubs, to wit: the Five-Year 
Club, the Ten-Year Club, the Fif- 
teen-Year Club, the Twenty-Year 
Club -and the Twenty-Five-Year 
Club; the latter two being dis- 
tinguished as “Junior Old-Timers” 
and “Old-Timers,” respectively. 

Each club has a banquet or some 
form of entertainment annually at 
which new members are presented 
with an appropriate medal. Upon 
these occasions management posts 
the employes on matters of general 
interest to them involving reports 
on past activities and plans for the 
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future. 

Another variation from more cus- 
tomary plans, is the KVP proce- 
dure. For many years, KVP has 
annually honored employes enter- 
ing the Old Timers Club. Each 
year a banquet is given for those 
who completed ten and 30 years of 
service. At this banquet KVP usu- 
ally has a musical or novelty pro- 
gram and a talk by Mr. Hayward. 
Each employe who has completed 
ten years of service during the year 
is then presented with a gold pin 
and a check for ten days’ pay. Those 
who completed 30 years are given 
watches with an appropriate in- 
scription engraved thereon and a 
like check. This Old-Timers’ group 
included 60% of employes during 
the latter part of last year, but with 
the influx of a large number of em- 
ployes this percentage has been 
reduced. 


Wage Conferences 


Wage conferences, depending on 
the method in which they are con- 
ducted, can have a great influence 
on bettering the employe and com- 
pany relations. The annual wage 
conferences held by Pacific Coast 
mills late each spring in Portland, 
Ore., are a case in point. These 
have become known as the “gold- 
fish bowl” negotiations because any 
employe from any mill may be 
present and hear every word that 
passes. This is believed to be al- 
most unique, or at least unusual, 
and the: more so because some 33 
mills are involved. Just having this 
right, gives any employe a “sense of 
belonging.” 

Actually there are two chairmen, 
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AVERAGE SEASONAL VARIATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT 
—The above charts, which graphically demonstrate the 
stability of employment in pulp and paper industry, as 
compared with other forest industries, are based on 


employment in British Columbia. But 


one for the Pacific Coast Association 
of Pulp & Paper Manufacturers, 
and one for the unions, and they 
sit side by side and work in perfect 
agreement as to procedure and 
methods of giving the floor to 
speakers. Only actual members of 
the negotiating committee—not all 
official delegates—have the right to 
speak. 

An interesting wage conference is 
the one held annually by Southern 
Kraft Division of International Pa- 
per Co., where a large group of em- 
ployes’ representatives are invited 
and far outnumber the customary 
three representatives of the man- 
agement. Experience, however, has 
indicated strong points in this set- 
up. Representatives come from far 
afield, with eight mills participat- 
ing. The tendency in other mills of 
the South is to follow the leads 
taken in this meeting. 


Home Ownership 


Ownership in homes by the 
employes themselves is another fac- 
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they are typical 


tor which makes for a strong and 
congenial labor relationship along 
with the well-known permanence 
and stability of employment in this 
industry. This ownership is a mat- 
ter which was long close to the 
heart of such men as the Zeller- 
bachs and their associates in the 
West and Jake Kindleberger and his 
successor, Mr. Hayward, at KVP. 
At a recent Crown Zellerbach din- 
ner in Port Angeles, Wash., it was 
brought out that virtually all em- 
ployes with 20 years or more ex- 
perience owned their own homes— 
just two bachelors in a group of 41 
were not home-owners and com- 
pany executives said “we are work- 
ing on them.” 


Eighty-five per cent of residents 
of Parchment, the town outside Kal- 
amazoo, where KVP actually is 
located, own their own homes. The 
company at first owned the ground, 
but “Uncle Jake” established for 
one year a policy that property only 
be sold to those who built on a lot. 
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of other regions, too, and show that steady employ- 
ment is a characteristic of this industry. We are in- 
debted to the Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn. for the 
chart, which is based on official data. 


He stipulated that such sales should 
be assisted and encouraged in every 
way. 

The Crossett Industries of Cros- 
sett, Ark., where one of the South’s 
important paper mills are located, 
has now made practical arrange- 
ments for returning vets to provide 
themselves with homes. The Cros- 
sett lumber division sold enough 
land for 84 homes to the Bank of 
Crossett and cleared sites and built 
streets. One home only per person 
and other guards against speculation 
have been imposed. 


“We want our vets to know we 
have a good plan for them to start 
a new life,” said Peter F. Watzek, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Crossett companies. 


There is a good case, under cer- 
tain conditions, for existence of an 
extensively-company owned town, 
as set forth by one other big South- 
ern company interviewed by PULP 
& Paper Inpustry. It held the com- 
pany, owning homes and facilities, is 
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PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY PROVIDES MOST JOBS— _ products. For export paper products, the margin is 


We are indebted to the Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn. even greater. 
for the above illustration showing how the conversion 


FINISHED DRY LUMBER 















1. of 1,000 feet of standing timber (two cords) to pulp Each man represents one day of direct labor. The data 
- and paper products provides more jobs than for other is based on western operations. 
e 


in a position to create considerable 
good will by providing good living 
facilities and town conditions of 
id which the inhabitants can be proud: 
‘y a good bank, hotel, theater, filling 


Under an income-deduction plan 
in which the parent company shares 
part of the cost, employes of Scott 
Paper Co. have become eligible to 
purchase Scott Paper Company 


has recognized right to credits in 
two western state universities. 
Some of the material presented is 
given by the mill resident manager 
himself under the title of “Mill 





stations, grocery stores, drug store, 
general merchand’se_ store, shoe 
shop, and milk pasteurization plant 
are the results of company planning 


stock. 


No more than $10 a week nor less 
than $1.50 a week may be set aside 


Management” and covers details of 
how he handles his responsibilities 
as manager for the corporation. This 


rl for the purpose by the employe. Top is a first year class. Other of the 
. the best for the town. Group insur- investment cannot exceed 15% of first year courses cover “Purchas- 
ance, group medical care and hos- j ” 
je nce, group = wages or salary earned, to which ing Costs” as presented by the pur- 
* pitalization are offered, and a com- the company will contribute an ad- chasing agent; “Mill Accounting,” 
sh plete recreational program has been —gitional amount equal to 15% of the given by the office manager; and 
a underway for several years. The purchase. “Orders, Programming and Ship- 
It company has provided a community ping” as presented by the head of 
recreational house, swimming pool, From a fund accumulated by the the order department. In the sec- 
- baseball park, and several natural company stock will be purchased on ond year a good deal of operational 
i, woodland parks. the Dy ge market on the New York data, including information on raw 
And here is one feature that other oF Philadelphia stock exchanges. > seetasinle used, maintenance han- 
ve mills may find worth emulating: new issues of stock are being mar- —qjing and electric power and steam 
rt The community interest has been keted for the purpose. power used, are discussed, both as 
k, strengthened by annual mill visita- to supply and quantity. In third 
er tion periods for residents, which Crown Willamette Paper School and fourth year courses, the stu- 
a ae cee myer Zz familiarize This type of article would dents actually pursue methods sim- 
r= d aha zens with the towns In- neither be complete nor of full _ ilar to those employed by graduate 
an ustrial activities. value to our readers unless we an- students in standard universities 
m, Company Shares for Employes alyzed also the benefits derived from and will be given answers to any 
h- Not a new idea, as far as dis- _ that unusual institution—the Crown questions pertaining to operation of 
LP cussion of it goes, but new in actual | Willamette Paper School, which is the plant. 
n- practice, are schemes giving em- conducted by Crown Zellerbach After employes have taken part 
s ployes actual shares in a company. Corp. at Camas, Wash., and which or all of the course they have the 
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feeling they are an important part 
of the company. No one stresses 
the point. But all jobs become ori- 
ented. And the feeling generates of 
itself thereafter from the material 
and the manner of its presentation. 


This school includes among its 
students not only employes of the 
Camas mill, but as well any who 
wish to take the course from the 
West Linn, Ore., division, Western 
Waxing Paper division of North 
Portland, Ore., and the employes of 
the Portland office staff. The course 
throughout its four years is de- 
signed to present basic information 
which is understandable and accep- 
table on the conduct of company 
affairs. The school thus gives con- 
tacts for top management including 
the foremen with the men which 
can be secured in no other way be- 
cause this is a new relationship. 
Executives step out of the role of 
order givers into an undiscriminat- 
ing but interested position—that of 
an imparter of knowledge. This 
teacher-student contact has a psy- 
chological advantage over any other 
sort of human relationship. To at- 
tempt to teach is to extend “a help- 
ing hand.” 


Crown Willamette Paper School 
was instituted on Sept. 18, 1933, un- 
der sponsorship of Assistant Man- 
ager A. G. Natwick and M. W. 
Phelps, at that time Camas mill 
technical supervisor but now with 
the Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The 
prospectus set up “a _ proposed 
course in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper,” and a student quota 
for each department was figured, 
with each supervisor recommending 
those students who should take the 
course. The staff in its original 
year consisted of the two men above 
named together with R. J. Schadt, 
one of the Camas mill chemists who 
is now resident manager of the 
Crown Zellerbach division plant at 
Carthage, N. Y. This school in its 
thirteen years of existence has 
grown to enroll from 100 to 175 
students a year. Crown Z execu- 
tives say the school pays dividends 
in better relations and more efficient 
operation. 


The Camas school has won an in- 
ternational reputation and, in addi- 
tion to many inquiries that have 
been made concerning its curricula, 
methods, etc., from American and 
Canadian mills, inquiries also have 
come from Russia, India, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland. 





ERIC JOHNSTON, President, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.—Stub- 
bornness is not in the facts (of labor-management strife) but in the men 
called upon to deal with the facts.” 


One other large American pulp 
and paper company is working out 
a somewhat different plan. This 
company, fortunately, has a veter- 
an technical and research executive 
who is unusually well qualified by 
temperament to be a teacher and 
the plan is to have him make the 
rounds of the company’s mills, hoid- 
ing courses at each one. 


The University of Wisconsin has 
cooperated with mills in that state, 
providing instructors who travel to 
the mills. Generally, educational 
work tends to strengthen employes’ 
loyalty and interest. 


Canadian Night School 


An interesting feature of em- 
ployee education has been intro- 
duced by Pacific Mills, Ltd., at its 
converting plant in Vancouver, 
where an employees’ night school 
has been in operation. These classes 
hold fortnightly meetings during the 
winter months and they are design- 
ed to instruct employees in the gen- 
eral aspects of the pulp and paper 
industry as well as in the policies 
and methods of their own company. 


Classes are held in such subjects 
as papermaking, printing, waxing 
and gumming. The classes also visit 
other paper converting plants. 


The Pacific Mills supervisory staff 
has found these classes effective in 
that the employee’s interest, both 
in his own job and in the company, 
is stimulated. They provide an op- 
portunity for the supervisu:s to be- 
come better acquainted with the 
men, their interests and attitudes. 
Through the medium of group dis- 
cussions the supervisors are able to 
discover the employees most inter- 
ested in their work and who show 
special aptitudes. 


The company also operates at 
Ocean Falls an apprenticeship plan 
for boys of 18 whereby they are 
able to qualify for training in sev- 
eral trades—electrical machine shop 
practice, welding, sheet metal work, 
pipe-fitting and foundry work. 

A new idea in education is the 
formation of a Powell River Forest- 
ry Association for Powell River Co. 
employes at the big mill on the 
British Columbia coast. The prin- 
ciple of the organization is that peo- 
ple who work in pulp and paper 


LORD MOULTON, English lawyer—"There are three areas of human con- 
duct: The area of complete freedom, the area of complete legal control, 
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and, in between, the area of good manners.” 
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mills and owe their livelihood to the 
forests ought to know more about 
them. Incidentally, the company’s 
interests and problems will be bet- 
ter understood by their employes. 


Job Training 


Job training programs receiv- 
ed considerable impetus during the 
war with “Training-within-Indus- 
try” programs and with government 
assistance to boost war effort. In 
the U. S. and Canada these ideas 
still are being utilized. 

Powell River Co., for instance, re- 
ports that increased efficiency and 
improvement in workers’ morale as 
a result of job training have more 
than justified the time and cost of 
the procedure and made this form 
of instruction indispensable. 

W. E. MacGillivray, superintend- 
ent of the groundwood department 
of Powell River Co., has played an 
important role in job training. 

“Production of groundwood 
pulp, like almost every process in 
the mill, is an art rather than a 
science,” says Mr. MacGillivray. “A 
grinderman who must keep six pock- 
ets constantly fed with blocks of 
spruce or hemlock has to exercise 
judgment as well as_ mechanical 
knowledge and skill if the end re- 
sult is to meet specifications. He 
must learn to regulate the grinding 
of wooden blocks which vary in 
toughness. 

“For breaking in grindermen we 
have instructors who coach the new 
employees along step by step. This 
plan has replaced the one previously 
in effect where the new man watch- 
ed an experienced worker for a few 
days and then took over full respon- 
sibility. 

“The trained instructors break the 
job down into stages which they 
estimate are enough to be assimi- 
lated at one time. Then they satisfy 
themselves that the new man has 
mastered each successive step be- 
fore being introduced to the next. 
The underlying principle is that if 
the learner has not learned his job, 
the instructor has not performed 
his properly. 

“This systematic training replaced 
the old idea that if a man did not 
pick up knowledge and skill on his 
own account he would not be a 
success. The new way places re- 
sponsibility on the instructor as well 
as on the new man.” 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Pulp and Paper 
Prices and Costs 


The price increases of about 
10% which the pulp industry ob- 
tained under the OPA ruling an- 
nounced Apr. 11, 1946, should gen- 
erally result in a healthier pulp in- 
dustry on the North American 
continent. It is estimated that this 
will bring to all pulp producers 
serving the U. S. market additional 
annual revenue of $17,000,000 to 
$19,000,000. 


The price was aimed at encourag- 
ing more Swedish pulp imports, 
meeting the world market price 
substantially, but as for efffect on 
the U. S. and Canadian companies, 
it will probably encourage them to 
go out after more high cost margi- 
nal wood and thus not only increase 
their output, but put themselves in 
a better long term position as to 
resources. 


The users of pulp and converters 
were pressing OPA for a price re- 
vision, too. 


Recently the American Paper & 
Pulp Association issued a graph 


This chart is based on American Paper & Pulp Association monthly surveys showing labor cost 


factors in papermaking in relation to profits. 


We have extended the labor cost lines of this 


The index basis: October 1941—100. 


chart with assistance of APPA surveys into 


January, 1946. Of course, the lifting of excess profits taxes in late 1945 has curbed the widen- 
ing of the gaps shown here, but there still would be a substantial gap shown. Since 1941, it 
will be noted that the profit lines are all below 100, while all labor cost data is above. 


showing the relationship of profits 
to labor costs in papermaking and 
this is reproduced here. 

The chart shows how profits have 
declined in relation to cost. Labor 
costs range as high as 50% of the 
total in mills. So, the increase in 
labor costs is certainly an important 
reason for the drop in profits shown 
in the chart. 


It takes 3.9 percent more man 
hours to produce a ton of paper 
now than it required in 1941, a 
factor which may be partly due to 
production of light weights and 
higher grades and partly to less 
efficient labor. At no time since 
October, 1941, has it taken less 
man hours to a ton of paper. 


The graph is based on AP&PA 
monthly surveys. The entire year 
has been used as the base period 
(100) for profits before and after 


JUSTICE BRANDEIS—“Democracy is that form of government which sub- 
stitutes self-restraint for external restraint.” 
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taxes. It is clear that profits both 
before and after taxes have been 
dropping steadily since 1941. An in- 
crease of Federal taxes have 
dropped the profits further than 
the drop before taxes. 


Profit figures in the graph are 
plotted on an annual basis. Since 
1941 it will be noted that all the 
profit lines are below 100, while all 
labor cost data is above. Behind the 
rugged facts of the chart, the execu- 
tive can also see other costs on the 
rise: wood, fuel, maintenance, pulp, 
waste paper and rags. Stumpage 
kas advanced most sharply in some 
areas. 


Also significant is the fact that 
base wage rates in the industry have 
already risen about four per cent 
more than the cost of living—a 
base pay rate of 132.6 in the paper 
and pulp industry (above January, 
1941, the date the President set as a 
base) as compared with the cost of 
living figure of 128.9. 
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North American mills spend $250,000-$300,- 


000 annually to improve streams. 


National 


Council sponsors new projects in West, Mid- 


west and South. 


According to information in- 
formally gathered by Pup & PAPER 
Inpustry, the United States and 
Canadian manufacturers in this in- 
dustry spent from $250,000 to $300,- 
000 during 1945 in cooperative ef- 
forts to find economic means of min- 
imizing, neutralizing or utilizing the 
stream effluent from pulp mills. 
They will spend as much again in 
1946 in cooperative enterprises. 

Individual companies are prob- 
ably spending an equal or greater 
amount. 


That estimated expenditure, which 
is certainly a conservative one, bas- 
ed on data gathered by the editors 
of this magazine in all regions of 
the North American continent, prob- 
ably will surprise a great many 
critics of the industry. 

Some political leaders, fishermen, 
nature “lovers” and others who are 
often critical of the industry, have 
stated or implied publicly that the 
pulp and paper mills are doing 
nothing about the troublesome 
stream problems. Some of these 
individuals, when apprised of this 
big expediture, which is made with 
no positive assurance of practical 
return for investment, frankly ad- 
mitted their amazement. 


Now that government bodies are 
turning from war problems to peace- 
time matters, it is believed they 
may give more attention to stream 
pollution or de-oxygenation (it has 
frequently been pointed out by this 
magazine that sulfite mills do not 
actually “pollute” streams), much 
of which is caused by cities or other 
installations than pulp mills. There 
are a number of bills before the 
U. S. Congress but so far these have 
been pigeon-holed. 

A new Washington State Pollution 
Commission was organized during 
the past year and in Minnesota a 
similar body has been created. Sim- 
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ilar activity has been reported in 
other regions. In some cases, the 
new commissions and laws have 
been fairly reasonable, permitting 
mills possible recourse to the con- 
stituted courts of the state in any 
action and otherwise giving the af- 
fected companies some just means 
of defending their interests. 


Problem for Half Century 


Stream problems are no new sub- 
ject of study by these mills. For 
half a century at least, different 
companies have been trying to find 
means of eliminating the mill waste 
or using it in a way that would be 
either profitable or at least not put 
their operations in the red. 


Now cooking processes are being 
introduced in a few sulfite pulp 
mills, which may prove a means of 
solving their effluent problems and 
utilizing the waste liquor, but these 
have not yet been beyond pilot 
plant stages and have yet to be dem- 
onstrated as successful on a com- 
mercial basis. 

However, if the investments in 
these enterprises were added to the 
(at least) $250,000 spent during 
1945, as contributions to solving 
these problems, the total would be 
several millions. 

No. 1 investment in this research 
is that of the National Council for 
Stream Improvement, to which mills 
in 35 states contribute. Its annual 
1946 budget of $140,000 is spent in 
research in several localities. 

The research project of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, to which 20 
Washington state pulp and paper 
mills have pledged themselves to 
contribute $300,000-$500,000 in a 
five-year period which ends Jan. 1, 
1949, is No. 2. These contributions, 
at a rate of at least $60,000 per year 
are pro-rated on a production ton- 
nage basis among the mills. 
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An augmented staff at the Uni- 
versity, including a number of spe- 
cialists giving full time, are working 
on several different studies. Even 
before this project was inaugurated, 
the University was carrying on 
studies in search of commercially 
feasible methods of extracting ethyl 
alcohol, lignin derivatives and in- 
organic chemicals from sulfite waste 
liquor. 

At the Pulp & Paper Institute of 
McGill University in Quebec, the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry 
has for a number of years been fi- 
nancing research in similar matters. 

The Wisconsin pulp and paper in- 
dustry also has expended large sums 
in research on waste liquor. The 
mills of that state financed the trick- 
ling filter process for treatment of 
sulfite waste in a pilot plant at the 
Interlake mill of Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power & Paper Co., in Apple- 
ton, Wis., and also the development 
of the river aereation process on the 
Flambeau River in Wisconsin. 

Also at Appleton, the kraft mills 
of Wisconsin financed research in 
toxicity of black liquor on fish life. 

Mills,. individually, have in many 
instances spent considerable sums 
in-research or experiment, probably. 

In its scope and counting mill 
participation, the most important of 
all the undertakings of this kind 
is the organization of the National 
Council for Stream Improvement 
(of the Pulp, Paper and Paperboard 
Industries), Inc., whose research 
projects are paid for on a pro-rated 
basis by several hundred mills. 

This National Council has now 
taken over sponsorship and financ- 
ing of the various Wisconsin projects 
mentioned above. 


History of Council 


On Apr. 22, 1943, the organ- 
izing committee composed of the in- 
dustry’s outstanding and forward- 
looking executives, met in New 
York and drafted the certificate of 
organization and by-laws of the 
National Council. 

A board of governors was ap- 
pointed which met May 14, 1943, 
and appointed appropriate commit- 
tees, fixed the assessment rates and 
prepared a plan for the solicitation 
of members on a national basis. 
Prior financial support of the cor- 
poration’s activities was pledged by 
some 21 pulp and paper companies. 

Outstanding among these previ- 
ous cooperative efforts of the pulp 
and paper industry were those of 
the Sulfite Pulp Manufacturers’ 
Committee on Waste Disposal, a 
committee organized by a group of 
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Wisconsin sulfite mills and the or- 
ganization of sulfite mills in the 
State of Washington. No organiza- 
tion, either within or outside the 
paper industry had, however, at- 
tempted the problem including both 
disposal and utilization of all types 
of waste, on a national basis, with 
the inevitable complication bound 
to arise when the problems of sev- 
eral hundred mills with their variety 
of wastes in 35 states and 7 regions 
are involved. 


The present officers elected at the 
annual meeting of members in 1944 
are George E. Dyke, chairman of 
the board of governors, U. M. Dick- 
ey and George W. Mabee, vice 
chairmen; J. D. Zink, treasurer, and 
Russel L. Winget, executive secre- 
tary. 


At the present time the council’s 
membership represents roughly 80% 
of the total pulp, paper and paper- 
board production of the United 
States. The council will operate dur- 
ing 1946 on a budget of approxi- 
mately $140,000, all of which, with 
the exception of minimum overhead 
and executive office personnel ex- 
pense, wil be spent for research. 


After approximately a year and 
a half of active functioning the 
council has organized a sound re- 
search program. Standing regional 
committees have been organized in 
each of the seven regions of the 
United States. These committees 
meet twice a year and based on in- 
formation obtained through distrib- 
ution of questionnaires and from 
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HERE’S WHAT THIS INDUSTRY IS DOING ABOUT STREAM PROBLEM 


On this map are shown locations of projects 
or research undertakings financed by most 
of the pulp and paper mills of North Amer- 
ica in an effort to dispose of, neutralize or 
utlize pulp mill effluents. There’s no assur- 
ance of any return for their investments of 
almost $300,000 annually. 

The locations of these projects and studies, 
as marked on the map and described in ac- 
companying artcle, are: 

1. University of Washington. 

2. Texas A. & M. 


personal knowledge of the commit- 
tee members the urgent problems 
in the region are presented for con- 
sideration in open meeting. Such 
presentation generally results in a 
recommendation to the Board of 
Governors and in the establishment 
of a research program at some qual- 
ified institution contiguous to the 
area in which the particular prob- 
lem is concentrated. 


Council’s Research Projects 


As a result of the recom- 
mendations of the regional commit- 
tees, a number of separate research 
investigations are now under way. 
These include the following projects, 
most of which are now fully organ- 
ized and on which the laboratory 
and field work are progressing rap- 
idly. 


1.The council has established a 
multiple fellowship at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research at 
Pittsburgh, to investigate all phases 
of the industry’s waste abatement 
and utilization problems that are 
suitable for laboratory investigation. 
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Louisiana State University. 
Flambeau River Project. 
Appleton—Trickling filter. 
Appleton—Kraft wastes. 
Kalamazoo College. 
University of Michigan. 
Purdue University. 

10. Unversity of Alabama. 
11. McGill University. 

12. Mellon Institute. 

13. Manhattan College. 

14. Rutgers University. 


POENAUae 


Prof. W. W. Hodge, formerly head 
of the chemical engineering depart- 
ment of the University, is in charge 
of the work. 

2.At Manhattan College, Prof. 
Clarence Velz, head of the civil en- 
gineering department, is making a 
sanitary analysis of all the water- 
sheds of the United States, in which 
the pulp and paper industry is situ- 
ated. The purpose of the survey is 
to determine the industry’s respon- 
sibility for existing stream condi- 
tions in relation to other industries 
and municipalities and also to de- 
termine the degree of treatment the 
pulp and paper industry’s wastes 
must receive to be rendered accept- 
able for discharge into the stream. 

3. At the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Dr. Willis Van Horn is direct- 
ing a National Council project 
known as the Aquatic Biology Pro- 
ject. The purpose of this investi- 
gation is to investigate the effect of 
pulp and paper mill wastes on aqua- 
tic life. This project has a back- 
ground of several years’ work on the 
effect of kraft mill waste on aquatic 
life. 
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4. and 5. The council has under- 


taken two projects in connection 
with waste sulfite liquor disposal. 
These are the trickling filter and 
river aeration projects previously 
mentioned as having been initiated 
by Wisconsin mills. 


6. At Purdue University, under the 
direction of Prof. Don E. Blood- 
good of the School of Sanitary En- 
gineering, the council has estab- 
lished a fellowship to determine the 
best method of disposing of straw 
mill waste liquor with due regard to 
recoverable materials. 


7. The council has just concluded 
an agreement with Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Jersey under the 
terms of which the college will make 
basic plant and laboratory studies 
of fundamental factors involved in 
white water treatment at board and 
fine paper mills. The work is under 
the direction of Dr. William Ru- 
dolfs, who, in addition to being chief 
of the division of sanitation of Rut- 
gers University, is a national au- 
thority in the field of stream sanita- 
tion. This project will, as will all 
other projects, be closely integrated 
with actual mill operations so that 
the research findings can be made 
applicable to full-scale plant oper- 
ations. 


8.The School of Engineering Re- 
search of the University of Michigan 
is cooperating with the council in 
its study of deinking mill wastes to 
determine the best way of treating 
and utilizing such wastes, under the 
terms of an agreement signed in 
1945. Professor McCready and Dr. 
Ridenour of the chemical engineer- 
ing and sanitary engineering de- 
partments, respectively, are drecting 
this activity. Kalamazoo College of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is also cooperat- 
ing in this project by leasing to the 
council its laboratory facilities and 
making students in its chemical en- 
gineering department available for 
part-time work. Phillip Morgan, a 
sanitary engineer employed by Mel- 
lon Institute, is resident engineer in 
charge of the deinking investiga- 
tion. 


9. Regarding the research at the 
University of Washington, the coun- 
cil has maintained a close relation- 
ship with it and as this issue went 
to press, plans were being formed 
to set up a National Council re- 
search program on the Pacific Coast. 
Several institutions are on the pros- 
pect list, including notably Oregon 
State College. 
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Paper Industry Issues “Orders” 


N this day and age it is not unusual for one industry to take benevolent 
I dictation from another industry. But for the first time since the U. S. 
was very young, publishers are letting paper companies tell them how 

far they may go in 1946 and 1947. 

It’s too early yet to know if book sales will reach the astronomical heights 
of 1945. But this is already certain: There will be at least three times as 
many titles issued! 

Publishing, a big industry, is literally gasping for paper. 

About 200 new magazines are listed for first production during 1946. 

The Time-Life group and Curtis publications including the Post expect 
record circulations and have acquired mills of their own to assure their 
supply. 

Saturday Review of Literature, once a faltering book review sheet, is 
running 60,000 and still going. Foreign Service, the official organ for Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, is raising its advertising rates on the basis of 1,000,000 
readers. To show how widely the interest ranges—Sports Afield now has 
half a million readers, Popular Science a million. 

Among the new ones are Travel and Camera (150,000); World Report, 
David Lawrence’s new weekly; Predictions by Experts; Picture News—a 
mass circulation idea based on comic strip technique; and Fawcett’s Best 
Detective Cases. Rushing in breathlessly with 400,000 initial copies is Lov- 
ers: a Magazne of Enchantment! And there is a new pocket size digest of 
current novels called Bestsellers with a starting run of 200,000. 

An expert in the magazine field says, “If ten per cent of the new planned 
magazines are born, entirely undiscovered paper and printing sources will 





have to be found.” 


His words may be truer than most of us realize. 


Salesmen - - Take a Bow 


NE of the groups increasingly taken into account in any complete pic- 
O ture of the paper industry is the Salesmen’s Association which now 


numbers about 375 members. 


It has many notable achievements to its credit. In 1923 it sponsored the 
formation of the Import Committee to protect the industry against imports 
of undervalued and mis-classified papers. 

In recent years it has actively promoted proposals for a public relations 
program—and this year sees the idea bearing eatable fruit. 

“The importance of paper in daily life” is what the salesmen—who are on 
the firing line for the industry—want to see stressed. 


10. The council recently establish- 
ed at Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge, La., a research project 
in connection with the Southern 
kraft industry’s pollution problems. 
This project will be coordinated 
with the previously mentioned kraft 
mill project at Appleton, Wis., and 
other projects on kraft mill pollu- 
tion problems at the University of 
Alabama and Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. 


Six States Consider Laws 


The interest of state legis- 
lators in stream pollution legislation 
is evidenced by the fact that of the 
nine states having 1946 legislative 
sessions, stream pollution legislation 
has been introduced in six. These 
include Virginia, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, New York 
and Massachusetts. 

The Mississippi bill includes sev- 
eral unusual features embodying 
modern concepts of stream sanita- 
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tion, one such feature being the 
provision that the certificate of 
compliance issued by the Fish and 
Game Commission “shall be conclu- 
sive evidence for all purposes that 
the effluent discharged . . . does 
not result in pollution that will tend 
to destroy fish or other aquatic 
life . . . or be injurious to the 
public health or against the public 
welfare.” 

It might be a tip to mills in the 
states where these bills are now be- 
ing considered that in some other 
states already having laws, the in- 
dustry fought for and obtained pro- 
visions which gave them final 
recourse in courts of law. In other 
words, they insisted that political 
agencies should not have the final 
word in any punitive action against 
a mill, but that the right of review 
before a duly constituted court be 
allowed. There have been other 
provisions in state laws which have 
protected rights of mills. 
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3-year program provides for an increase of 
2,193,000 tons of paper and 1,731,000 tons 
of pulp in United States and Canada. 


(Copyright, 1946, by PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY) 


Expansion is a subject which is on everyone’s lips and in everyone’s 
minds in the pulp and paper industry today. It is an intriguing subject. It is 
an important one, too, because existing as well as proposed new companies 
cannot intelligently plan their business for the next few years unless they 
know something about plans of others in their field . . . how much pulp or 
paper will be thrown on the market in which they hope to do business. 


In an effort to assist these companies by giving them a broad picture of 
the modernization and expansion program in all regions of the North 
American continent, the field staff of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY has made 
an over-all survey of that program for the next two or three years. 


This survey indicates that in the next three years 1,731,000 tons of pulp 
will be added to the annual producing capacity of the United States and 
Canada, which was about 16,500,000 tons as of last Jan. 1 (actual 1945 pro- 
duction was 15,600,000 tons for U. S.-Canada). This additional production 
will be overwhelmingly in sulfate pulps and there will be a tremendous 
expansion in bleaching of pulps. 

As for paper production, the survey indicates expansion programmed 
for an additional 2,193,000 tons annually in the United States and Canada, 
which compares with existing capacity last Jan. 1 of more than 24,000,000 
tons (1945 production was about 22,000,000). The paper expansion is almost 
entirely scheduled for U. S. mills—their total being 2,136,000 tons (which 
compares with production of 17,374,208 tons in 1945 and actual machine ca- 
pacity of 19,360,000 tons on Jan. 1, 1946). 

In the face of this program, which calls for at least 40 new or rebuilt paper 
machines and pulp driers and extensive construction work, the big question 
marks are these (1) Where’s the additional pulp going to come from for the 
greater paper expansion, and (2) where’s the woods labor and wood going to 
come from to make the pulp. Those two questions are discussed in later 
chapters in this issue of the North American Review Number (pulp, page 
84, and pulpwood, page 110). They are not easy questions to answer, but they 
are not hopeless questions, either. 


book paper, five for paperboard and 
nine for tissue. 

In annual production figures — 
more value than day/tons to some 
companies—here are the results of 
Putp & Paper INpustry’s survey of 
expansion. plans for 1946-48: 


Millions of Dollars to Be Spent 


We might make an estimate 
of the dollars and cents cost of this 
program, but that could only be 
conjecture. Today the investment 
required in a new mill may range 


from six to 16 million dollars; in Annual 
Ontario alone, a scene of tremend- Expansion in Pulp Tonnage 
ous development, the investment by Ee Se 1,731,000 
a number of companies is estimated United States .........................1,248,000 
at about $80,000,000. For the entire = Canada coo ceccccceeeccceeeeseee 483,000 
continent, several hundred million  gouth (U. S.). 736,500 


dollars will be spent on equipment 
and construction. 

During this year alone, 27 new 
paper machines will be delivered— 
it is hoped. Five of these are for 


Pacific Coast (U.S.-Canda) 402,000 
Midwest and East (U. S.).... 264,000 
Ontario-Quebec  .................... 328,500 

(Present annual pulp production 
capacity in the South is 5,076,000 
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tons; in Midwest and East U. S., 4,- 
000,000 tons and on the Pacific 
Coast (U. S. and Canada, 2,600,- 
000 tons.) 


Annual 
Expansion in Paper Tonnage 
U. S.=Canaga .....--c0.--sccec00. 2,193,000 
United States 20020200. 2,136,000 
U. S.. (1946 only)................ *1,062,000 
fe re 957,000 


Pacific Coast (U.S.-Canda) 379,500 
Midwest and East (U. S........ 808,500 


*These are American Paper & Pulp 
Assn. figures for 1946 only, including out- 
put of both new and improved machines 
for paper but only new machines on pa- 
perboard. APPA estimates that if same 
ratio prevailed in paperboard for output 
of improved or rebuilt machines, as in 
paper, this estimate shoud be increased 
by at least 280,000 tons. 





We are indebted to many com- 
panies which gave our staff of edi- 
tors confidential information re- 
garding their proposed expansion in 
order that we could obtain total 
figures for regions or states. In the 
three maps accompanying this arti- 
cle the break-down for states or 
combinations of states and Canadian 
provinces is shown in anticipated 
daily increased tonnages. X’s mark 
location on these maps where some 
expansion is planned, but we hasten 
to warn that all expansion sites are 
not marked because, some have not 
been publicly announced. 

Less than half of these projects 
will be completed in 1946 or early 
1947. The remainder may not be in 
production until late 1947 or 1948. 


Figures Are Conservative 


Our survey indicates that the 
figures we have gathered together 
are probably on the conservative 
side. We may have included some 
projects which will fold up like the 
proverbial house of cards before 
ever a pile is driven or load of dirt 
moved. It will take a year to three 
years to get many paper machines 
or other equipment on order today 
and between now and the time 
draughtsmen start working on some 
projects, conditions may alter and 
wipe them out. We wouldn’t be 
surprised if some companies decide 
to alter their plans on the basis of 
this survey. 

However, there are not many of 
the projects included in our calcu- 
lations whieh could be _ entirely 
abandoned now. The purely ethereal 
programs—those just in “talking 
stage”—we left out, unless there 
was considerable assurance they 
would be carried out. In some states 
or provinces of Canada, we were not 
able to do a really complete job 
because of lack of response to our 
inquiries or for other reason, so 
very likely the projects we missed 
altogether will more than offset the 
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PROJECTED EXPANSION IN PULP AND PAPER IN EASTERN U. S.-CANADA 


Proposed Additional Daily Output in Tons When Expansion 
Plans Are Completed 


Some of the information gathered by this magazine as basis for this map was confidential. Totals for some 
states have been combined on the map, in order not to inadvertently disclose confidential data about particu- 
lar mills. Caution—the X’s show only sites of mill expansion which have been announced. Therefore, the total 
figures for certain states or groups of states may include expansion at mills which are not shown. In even 
some announced projects, the actual tonnage figures are confidential. 


On this map is shown proposed expansion of 4,230 tons of pulp per day and 6,045 tons of paper per day. 
We discuss these plans in more detail—to the limited extent to which we have authorization—in the accompany- 


ing article. It will be noted that proposed expansion in Southern States totals 2,255 tons of pulp and 3,190 
tons of paper. 


Other maps show additional plans for expansion on Pacific Coast. 
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few that may be abandoned. 


“Talking stage” mills in the South 
may eventually add 150,000 tons a 
year to our present figures. 


It may be noted at this point that 
an independent survey in the U. S. 
alone, made by the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and the Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion estimates a total daily paper 
tonnage increase during 1946 of 
3,427 tons. This may be compared 
with our figure for an approximate 
three-year period, 1946-47-48, of 
7,120 tons. Statistics gathered in the 
association survey are also pub- 
lished on these pages. 


Our figures may well be on the 
conservative side as one associa- 


ad 








This map and information shown on it is copyrighted by PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


PRODUCTION EXPANSION IN WESTERN U. S. 


Proposed Additional Daily Output in Tons 
When Expansion Plans Are Completed 


Almost the entire pulp expansion shown by these figures will be sul- 
fate. Washington State is already the biggest pulp producing state in the 
United States with daily capacity of slightly over 5,000 tons. The addi- 
tional 525 tons of pulp shown on this map will put that state far ahead 
of all rivals. 

Paper production also will be much greater. This ranges from facial 
tissue in three mills to book paper in Oregon and with various kinds of 
sulfate papers and paperboard elsewhere. 

These new projects, if all carried out, will increase paper production 
in the four states by 1,235 tons per day. Their present capacity totals 
about 5,500 tons per day. 

The expansion programs, except for one in California and perhaps one 
major one in Washington, will be completed in one year to 18 months. 
Entirely new mills noted in this map are the projected sulfate mill of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., the board mill of Simpson Logging Co. at 
Shelton, Wash., the Idaho-Montana Pulp & Paper Co. at Polson, Mont., 
and two projected in California, not yet officially announced. Other in- 
dicated expansion will be at existing mills. 

These projects, in four states, will call for at least 10 new machines, 
two others entirely rebuilt and a number of others speeded up. 


any group, probably not more than 
the growth of our population dur- 


tion executive, who has likewise 
been making investigations, says 


that his data for just two years— 
1946 and 1947—indicates plans for 
an additional capacity in U. S. alone 
for papermaking of about 3,000,000 
tons, to be in operation by Jan. 1, 
1948. 

However, D. K. Brown, who end- 
ed two years in February as presi- 
dent of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, said: 

“A study of new machines sched- 
uled for installation during the com- 
ing year together with rebuilding of 
existing machines shows that while 
the increased capacity of individual 
companies may be fairly large yet 
the over-all increase is only a small 
percentage of present production in 
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ing the war period.” 

The expansion now under way 
will provide the most rapidly 
achieved and biggest increases in 
paper machine capacity in history, 
except for the year 1940. In that 
year the paper industry was just 
getting started in modernizing 
equipment after the depression. In 
papermaking, it takes time to effect 
such changes and a million-dollar 
paper machine requires many 
months to build. A _ 1,632,000-ton 
increase in capacity was effected in 
1940, but lend-lease and war in- 
terrupted the program so today, as 
pointed out by Allan Hyer, former 
WPB paper industry equipment dis- 
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tribution chief (now Black-Clawton 
vice president), the mills really 
have about 15 years’ modernization 
to catch up on—dating back to be- 
fore the depression. 

Potential future U. S. paper ma- 
chine capacities mentioned above 
compare with capacities of 19,360,- 
000 tons in 1945, 19,260,000 tons in 
1944, 18,522,000 in 1941, which was a 
substantial increase over 16,890,970 
in 1940, 13,728,040 in 1933, and 7,- 
250,000 in 1917. These figures are 
from the Writing Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Expansion in South 


Proposed expansion in the 
South of U. S. seems to have 
aroused the greatest rivalry and in- 
terest because of many factors in- 
volved. While there are a few mills 
now in the South which eat up 
2,000-2,500 cords of wood per day, in 
some instances in highly competi- 
tive areas and probably more than 
they are now reproducing, the over- 
all picture is not at all discourag- 
ing. Experts believe the South has 
enly begun to exploit its wood- 
growing possibilities and a little 
more fire protection, for one thing, 
could make a tremendous change 
for better yield. Possibilities for im- 
proved kraft papers for almost any 
purpose has also tended to keep 
most plants in the South in dark 
secrecy. 

This magazine’s survey shows 
plans for an additional 2,455 tons of 
pulp and 3,190 tons of paper in 
daily capacities of new and expand- 
ed mills south of the Potomac River. 
These figures include confidential 
data which would not permit us to 
mark some sites of mills on the map 
on these pages. 

All new production will be de- 
rived from the sulfate process ex- 
cept for 215 tons groundwood. In 
connection with this, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Champion Pa- 
per and Fibre Co. is in process of 
converting its Canton, N. C., mill 
from sulfite to sulfate. As a result of 
the reconversion program the com- 
pany at this plant will increase pulp 
production by 50 tons per day and 
paper and board by 120 tons. A third 
Fourdrinier machine will be added. 
The change in process will make it 
possible for the company to use 
Southern hardwoods in conjunc- 
tion with pine, a movement which 
has been increasing steadily during 
the past few years. Another fea- 
ture in the change in the Southern 
field will be the marked increase in 
bleaching. 


Regarding new Southern mills, 
the most recent announcement was 
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EXPANSION IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Proposed Additional 
Daily Output in Tons 


The above figures are for pro- 
duction over and above existing 
daily capacities totaling about 
2,000 tons of pulp and about 1,200 
tons of paper. 

Even figures shown on the map 
might be greatly increased in a 
few years. The Canadian province 
is one of the likeliest spots for 
extensive expansion on the conti- 
nent. 


Pulp expansion figures include 
235 tons of sulfite (the only pro- 
jected expansion in sulfite on the 
continent except for 200 tons in 
Quebec and New York); 35 tons at 
Pacific Mills, Ocean Falls, and 200 
tons at the proposed new mill at 
Giscome, near Prince George, pro- 
jected by W. B. Milner and asso- 
ciates. The rest is almost entirely 
in sulfate, and includes the pro- 
jected 165-ton Bloedel, Stewart & 
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(This map and information shown on it is 


copyrighted by PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Welch mill. at Port Alberni, Van- 
couver Island, and announced ex- 
pansion at Sorg and Pacific Mills. 


Westminster Paper Co. is going 
to double its paper output and 
paper production may be increased 
beyond the figures shown in map, 
when some of the bigger compan- 
ies complete improvements. 





that by Roy Ferguson, president of 
St. Regis Paper Co., that his com- 
pany will build a new kraft paper 
mill “somewhere in the South” at 
a cost of $10,000,000, which will be 
ready to produce in 1948 and will 
employ 200. He said the company 
will increase products of all its 
plants by 30% in 1946 over the 
previous five-year average. The 
Southern mill-to-be is not entered 
in our figures, nor is one other big 
mill talked about for Florida. It is 
likely our figures for the South 
eventually will be increased 400-500 
tons per day. 


Florida Pulp & Paper Co. has also 
announced a new paper plant, prob- 
ably of about 200 tons daily, to be 
built near the present mill at Pen- 
sacola (Cantonment), Fla., at a cost 
of $7,000,000. The present plant, 
undergoing expansion for several 
months, will have present pulp and 
Paper capacities doubled to about 
200 tons each. 


Other new mills which have been 
definitely announced or are in proc- 
ess of construction include the Hud- 
son Pulp & Paper Co.’s Southern 
Division unit at Palatka, Fla., to 
make 150 tons of pulp and paper a 
day; The Mead Corp.’s subsidiary, 
Macon Kraft Corp., at Macon, Ga.; 
the Southern Paperboard Corp., 
Robert Gair, Inc.’s_ subsidiary, at 
Savannah, Ga. (450 tons); and the 
Coosa River Newsprint Co. mill at 
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Childersburg, Ala. (200 tons per 
day). 

Other mills in the talked-of stage 
include a possible $4,000,000 plant 
in North Carolina, where timber 
areas are reserved for this purpose 
by one of the biggest companies; two 
mills in the Georgia-Florida area, 
and possibly another unit in Louisi- 
ana or Mississippi, but these are 
not counted in our calculations. 

Other notable increases in paper 
and paperboard production through 
the installation of new machines on 
the South Atlantic Coast, include 
those of Container Corp. of America 
at Fernandina, Fla. (190 tons per 
day of board); Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. at Savannah (200 tons more 
pulp and one new machine will pro- 
duce 160 tons of paper); and West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Charle- 
ston, S. C. (new paper machine). 
The North Carolina Pulp Co. also is 
expanding. 

At Georgetown, S. C., Southern 
Kraft Division of International is 
building a new hardwood pulp mill 
to feed existing paper machines. 
And at Mobile, Ala., Southern Kraft 
is stepping up production 75 tons a 
day. 

Southland Paper Mills is adding a 
newsprint machine to double its 
production of 170 tons a day of 
paper, but will utilize pulp it has 
marketed. The newly acquired and 
very extensive facilities for Kim- 
berly-Clark tissue ard cellulose 
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(where round numbers are used). 





RESULTS OF PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY’S 
SURVEY OF EXPANSION — 1946-1947-1948 


Daily Capacity in Tons 
(annual production figures are listed in accompanying article) 





Pulp Paper 
Present Additional Present Additional 
U. S.-Canada ........ 5,770 80,000 7,310 
@. & Geer .......... 4,160 64,533 7,120 
eee att 1,610 16,450 190 
CUS i522 Pot Je S/n 14,225 2,455 19,000 3,190 
Pac. Coast (U. S.-Can.)........ ada 8,710 1,340 6,472 1,265 
Midwest-East (U. S.).............. . 13,300 880 40,000 2,695 
Ontario-Quebec _..... =e . 12,000 1,095 13,000 160 


Note: Present capacity figures include actual available data or approximations 








wadding products at Memphis will 


be an important addition in the 
South economically but does not 
count up much in tonnage. Henry 
Kaiser is eyeing a site for paper- 
board at Evadale, Texas. 

In considering the pulpwood sup- 
ply situation it must not be over- 
looked that wallboard and insula- 
tion board manufacturers furnish 
competition in this field, and they 
have big plans for expansion. There 
are at present ten construction 
board mills, either built or building, 
in the area from Florida to Texas, 
and pulp produced in four of these 
exceeds 1,000 tons per day. Arm- 
strong Cork Co., which is building 
a mill at Macon, Ga., to add to its 
productive capacity in existence at 
Pensacola, is experimenting with 
pulpwood. While U. S. Gypsum at 
Greenville, Miss., uses fast-growing 
Mississippi River sandbar cotton- 
wood and willow, two species that 
in the past were not considered as 
a source of supply for the paper 
mills, technical advances in pulping 
have brought, and are bringing, 
hardwoods generally into the field 
of utilization of the major industry. 
Celotex, which uses cane, and Flint- 
kote are expanding, also, in this 
board field. 


Expansion in Midwest and East U.S. 


Expansion in the Middle West 
and Northeast United States has 
developed several interesting trends 
of importance. Here where spruce 
-stands are becoming much. thin- 
ner, there has been a turning to 
hardwoods and development of new 
sulfate cooking processes of supe- 
rior technique to use these hard- 
woods. The groundwood process is 
also going to figure in this picture, 
with considerable augmented 
bleaching. 

In papermaking, perhaps the 
three most important trends in ex- 
pansion are (1) increased number 
of new or converted book paper ma- 
chines, accompanied by machine 
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coating, (2) efforts being made to 
capitalize on wartime developed 
popularity of tissue, with several 
machines ordered for this purpose, 
and (3) increases in paperboard 
manufacture to meet the wartime 
spurt given. to paper packaging 
technique. 

Brown Co., manufacturers of high 
alpha pulp at Berlin, N. H., has de- 
veloped its variation of the sulfate 
process for a new sulfate mill at 
that location, manufacturing 200 
tons a day. This gives new wealth 
and value to New England stands of 
birch, beech and maple, which will 
be utilized. Brown Co. also will 
have a new high speed toweling 
paper machine and make other im- 
provements in its operations. 

St. Regis Paper Co. is, as Mr. 
Ferguson told stockholders, ex- 
panding its output 30% and this will 
affect its concentration of mills in 
Northern New York, especially. 
Here, too, hardwoods will be made 
use of, and groundwood bleaching 
and other techniques will supplant 
old systems. A new high speed 
machine is being installed at De- 
feriet, and provision is made for 
other additions when desired. 


St. Regis has purchased mills in 
Minnesota and Massachusetts — 
Watab and Nashua River — and 
there is every reason to expect 
some of its improvements will be 
made at these mills, although they 
were not specifically included in 
the expansion program. 

Time, Inc., has bought the Bry- 
ant mill in Michigan, Maine Sea- 
board in Maine and Hennepin in 
Minnesota, and Cuneo Press has 
acquired Combined Locks mill in 
Wisconsin and in every case these 
actions have been for the purpose 
of getting better and more produc- 
tion. At Bryant, for example, pow- 
er potentialities have been expand- 
ed and work is being done on pa- 
per machines. 

Consolidated Water Power & Pa- 
per Co. in Wisconsin is going to be 
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one of the first companies to com- 
plete its expansion with one new 
paper machine added at its Biron 
mill and two news machines at its 
recently purchased Wisconsin River 
division converted to machine coat- 
ed paper. All of this will probably 
increase Consolidated’s output of 
machine coated paper, already con- 
siderable, by somewhere near 50%. 


Curtis Publishing Co. has ac- 
quired New York & Pennsylvania 
Co.’s output and is doubling ca- 
pacity at Lock Haven, Penn., with 
addition of a new machine produc- 
ing about 125 tons a day. 


Kimberly - Clark’s expansion in 
the South and Canada has already 
been discussed, but its program al- 
ready under way close to the home 
base in Neenah, Wis., is important, 
too. This calls for two high-speed, 
high-production coated book paper 
machines at the Niagara, Wis., divi- 
sion and also a new creped wad- 
ding machine at Lakeview division. 

International Paper Co., like 
Crown Zellerbach in the West, is 
putting in the Consolidated process 
for coated book paper at its Palmer, 
N. Y., mill. More bleached ground- 
wood paper will be made by this 
company. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
has added an Insulite board ma- 
chine, adding 40% to its produc- 
tion of this board, and it is project- 
ing two coating machines and 
adding plants for bleaching of kraft 
and groundwood pulps. Except for 
Insulite, its overall production may 
not be materially increased but its 
utilization of wood resources will be 
much improved and its products 
will be in higher grades. 

Northwest Paper Co., Rhinelander 
Paper Co., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co., Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
are making various improvements, 
including bleach plants at Northwest 
and Nekoosa, all of which may not 
greatly increase production but will 
all aim toward more efficiency. 

Blandin Paper Co., in Minnesota, 
one of the mills shifting from news 
to higher grades of paper, is to in- 
crease its groundwood pulp output 
and add a new machine. Marathon 
will expand its program in Wiscon- 
sin, especially after its own pulp 
supply is being produced in Can- 
ada. 

In Kalamazoo, Sutherland Paper 
Co., is increasing its paperboard 
production by 50 tons per day and 
making improvements and expand- 
ing in its conversion plant. Michi- 
gan Carton Co. is adding a board 
machine to produce about 75 tons 
per day. Speed-ups at Watervliet, 
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Michigan Paper and other mills 
should add somewhat to output in 
Michigan, and KVP, of course, will 
have its own pulp mill in Canada to 
draw upon for any new production. 

Hammermill Paper Co. is adding 
a paper machine and has an exten- 
sive postwar program. Sorg Paper 
Co. is increasing power resources to 
put it in a strong position for bigger 
markets. 

One of the big expansion pro- 
grams in the East was being com- 
pleted this year at Fort Edwards, 
N. Y., where Scott Paper Co. bought 
a long idle International mill. Two 
paper machines were put into op- 
eration there in December and 
January and already toweling is 
being manufactured. Two more 
new paper machines for this mill 
will be installed by this summer. 

Another important eastern devel- 
epment is the Berst-Forster-Dix- 
field Co. program in putting back 
into the field an old mill at Ogsden- 
burg, N. Y. B-F-D’s plan was to 
produce 210 tons of pulp including 
sulfite for the Plattsburg mill but 
paper machines are projected for 
Ogdensburg, too, and will make 
about 100 tons of towel and tissue 
daily. 

Dexter Sulfite Pulp & Paper Co., 
of Dexter, N. Y., is adding a ma- 
chine to make a small quantity of 
glassine and greaseproof and sev- 
eral other mills in that field have 
plans to expand to meet their better 
market. 

Four new Fourdrinier machines 
and one new cylinder machine are 
being made for mills in New Eng- 
land. 

Considerable expansion in several 
grades is due in the New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey areas. 
Among them are the $2,000,000 ex- 
pansion of Continental - Diamond 
Fibre Co., Bridgeport; a new paper 
machine for Eastman Kodak Co. at 
Rochester; modernization of two 
machines at P. H. Glatfelter Co., 
Spring Grove., Pa.;.a new Four- 
drinier at Johnson & Johnson’s mill 
for tissue, New Brunswick, N. J.; a 
new paperboard machine in a $2,- 
500,000 program at National Gypsum 
Co., Buffalo; the Cornwall Paper 
Co. in Orange, N. J., is adding 75 
tons daily and a new paperboard 
mill is to rise on premises of Gibral- 
tar Corrugated Paper Co., in North 
Bergen, N. J., to be producing this 
summer. Personal Products also 
plans increased tissue production at 
an Illinois plant. 

As an example of the promotion 
methods coming up in the tissue in- 
dustry, an announcement last morth 
by Personal Products, a Johnson & 
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PAPER EXPANSION IN 1946 
Tons of Daily Capacity 





Grades Mills Surveyed Industry Wide 

Rebuilt Estimated New Total Est. 

Jan.1,1945 Increases Rebuilt Machine Industtry 

Capacity in 1946 Increases Increases Increases 
I so eo, Pecan eeaed 3,755 251 389 350 739 
ee TT 95 _— => at 114 
i re sseseseeessuacomuie ee 450 450 
ee sSccssemrsececoc a . 998 67 228 233 461 
WRI PN iss ccnccosdecesccccscsssorsscsonsss 1,370 56 140 98 238 
SUMING INO assets secsussnscesssssocecsnceses 1,394 35 35 35 70 
Sulphite and Glassine .00000.000000.0000.00000. coo et oe 30 30 
Ieee yo oN es 86 eer ee 1,100 1,100 
Other Board ................ Eotcrtstes tur tecsebcattercee cae Se 1 Gee 125 135 
UII IE oon ccccssctsreeese tetas ee a 100 100 
I ee eee be oe ae 906 2,521 3,427 


Johnson subsidiary, is of interest. 
Its new mill at Milltown, N. J., is 
installing two new machines and 
begins distribution of a new single- 
fold cleansing tissue called “Yes.” 
The tissue will be 8% by 10 inches 
and the company claims its package 
to be “the first new packaging de- 
velopment in years in the tissue in- 
dustry.” It is about the size of a 
two-pound candy box, is only three 
inches deep for easy storage. The 
opening is extra large, and the pack- 
age is the result of a survey. The 
introduction of “YES” and_ the 
claims made for it is significant as 
to what may be in store, competi- 
tive-wise, in the tissue industry of 
the immediate future. 


Small perhaps, but quite numer- 
ous are the programs for expansion 
in many eastern seaboard mills. We, 
unfortunately, were not permitted 
to list some of them, but their fig- 
ures could be used in our overall 
calculations. It looks like big years 
ahead for the industry and the com- 
panies which will equip them with 
machines and auxiliary equipment. 
For every machine of a million dol- 
lar cost, the auxiliary equipments 
are at least that much again and 
sometimes twice that amount. It all 
adds up to increased and steady 
employment for many thousands. 


Pacific Coast 


Here is another outstanding 
area of expansion. Already an- 
nounced programs, plus those which 
we have been confidentially as- 
sured are going through, will add 
1,340 tons to pulp output and 1,265 
to paper. The pulp production is 
almost entirely in sulfate, with only 
one mill in interior British Colum- 
bia proposing to produce sulfite, 
which has been the traditional and 
choice market pulp of this area for 
many years. 

The projects on the United States 
side of the coastal highway Peace 





Arch include extensive expansion 
by Crown Zellerbach Corp. and 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

The former’s West Linn, Ore., 
mill is adding one new machine and 
rebuilding an old machine for ma- 
chine coated paper to supply Time, 
Inc., and Curtis Publishing Co. Two 
A2 printing and phone directory 
machines and one toweling machine 
at West Linn are being speeded up. 
At Camas, Wash., Crown Z will 
have two new machines, one for 
facial tissue and one an _ ultra- 
modern specialty all purpose ma- 
chine. Tonnage-wise, capacities of 
these two big mills will be in- 
creased from present 800 to 1,000 
tons a day—slightly more if maga- 
zines return to heavier paper as ex- 
pected. 


In other Crown Z mills, there 
will be some slight stepping up. 
There will be considerable expan- 
sion in bleaching and in the in- 
stallation of hydraulic log barkers. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is 
pushing along a program for a new 
sulfate mill and a new magnesia 
base recovery system for its sul- 
fite mill at Longview, Wash., having 
installed the second big log barker 
for its mills there. The kraft pulp 
mill will produce 200 tons daily. 
Weyerhaeuser’s extensive wood op- 
erations in the West are being ex- 
panded in several localities and be- 
cause of this company’s well known 
full utilization policies, there seems 
every certainty that its pulp facili- 
ties will expand along with its 
other wood conversion units. 

An outstanding addition this year 
to the western pulp and paper in- 
dustry is the very progressive Simp- 
son Logging Co., one of the big cp- 
erators of the West. It is starting in 
a small way with work already be- 
gun on a 50-ton insulating board 
mill which is in reality, a big “pilot” 
plant. 

The Idaho-Montana Pulp & Paper 
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LONG TERM TREND IN U.S. PAPER PRODUCTION 


In this chart the long term, steady growth of the U. S. paper industry is clearly shown. 


1940 1945 


The long term trend is Line A and reflects increased pop- 


ulation and per capita consumption. According to the American Paper and Pulp Assn., this line shows an overall average annual growth of 
386,700 tons from 1914 to 1945. This is 5.15 index points annually if 1914 production is taken as 100. The actual production line shows the 


dips of depression periods and also periods of higher 


producti The ext 





actual rate of production this year and probable in 1947. But then what? 


Co. plans to start work this summer 
on the first mill in Montana—at 
Polson—to make 150 tons daily of 
kraft pulp and paper. 


Two new mills, not yet officially 
announced, are projected in Cali- 
fornia. Ten new machines are 
called for in the projects now under 
way on the western slope of the 


U. S. 


The Rayonier mills are ‘carrying 
out what they call a “balancing” 
program of improvements and have 
instituted a unique ammonia base 
cooking process for the sulfite mill 
at Shelton, Wash. 

The St. Regis Paper Co. has an- 
nounced it eventually will make pa- 
per at its 300-ton kraft pulp mill in 
Tacoma. Standard Carton Co., in 
Tacoma, has acquired a cylinder 
machine to eventually make 64 tons 
a day. At Bellingham, Wash., the 
replacement of a cylinder wet end 
with a Fourdrinier for dry creped 
tissue will increase output from 21 
to 30 tons. 


A million dollar expansion and 
modernization program at the An- 
tioch, Calif., division of Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., calls for new pro- 
duction equipment and increased ef- 
ficiency. Container converting plant 
and carton plant are being enlarged. 


At the Stockton, Calif., Fibre- 
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board plant, a new building is be- 
ing erected for increasing corrugat- 
ing capacity and power is being in- 
creased. At the Port Angeles, Wash., 
division, new Coen automatic oil 
burners are being installed and fuel 
storage added. 

Important improvements at the 
big market sulfite pulp mills of 
Soundview Pulp Co. and Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. include 
big log hydraulic barkers and 
whole log chippers. Wood prepara- 
tion at Inland Empire Paper Co., 
Spokane, call for improvements. At 
the Pacific Paperboard Co. in Long- 
view, an additional tonnage output 
of about 75 tons a day is projected. 
A 70-ton-a-day increase in board 
and paper will result from Flint- 
kote’s $3,000,000 expansion in Los 
Angeles. Fernstrom Paper Mills will 
add a new paper machine and 
double capacity to 100 tons daily. 

Wood room improvements are be- 
ing carried out at Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., planning a big chipper to 
complement its big barker, Fir-Tex 
Insulating Board Co., Longview 
Fibre Co., Columbia River Paper 
Mills and Spaulding Pulp & Paper 
Co., among the Columbia River- 
Willamette River mills. 

Production at Longview Fibre 
should show an increase, with many 
improvements going in there, but 
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of Line A, however, would still be considerably under the 


how much is uncertain. The others 
in the area, except those already 
mentioned, will not increase output 
materially. 


Canadian Expansion 

Emphasis continues to be on 
kraft in Canada’s pulp and paper 
expansion. 

Definitely planned or already un- 
der construction in Canada today 
are sulfate mills representing an ex- 
penditure totaling more than $45,- 
000,000. These new projects are lo- 
cated in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, the only two provinces in the 
dominion which are currently shar- 
ing in new pulp and paper mill 
development on a large scale. 

More than 80% of the investment 
in new pulp mills in Canada is rep- 
resented in Ontario enterprises. 

Although a considerable amount 
is being spent on improvement of 
newsprint facilities, no plans are 
being made to bring about increased 
production of newsprint except at 
one of Ontario Paper Co.’s sub- 
sidiaries, but this will amount: to 
only about 60 tons daily. The over- 
all prospect, actually, is for a very 
slight reduction in Canada’s news- 
print production this year. 

A few Canadian mills are increas- 
ing their production of fine paper, 
book paper, tissue and other spe- 
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cialties, but the added tonnage so 
far definitely scheduled is negli- 
gible. 

But there is a genuine boom in 
kraft, and this is reflected in the 
launching of several important new 
projects along the north shore of 
Lake Superior, in the Georgian Bay 
district and also on the Pacific 
Coast. 

New mills will be in operation or 
under construction this year in Can- 
ada representing a total production 
of kraft amounting to some 1,500 
tons. Against this figure all. other 
statistics of Canadian pulp and pa- 
per production increases seem in- 
significant. 

Scanning a map of Canada from 
west to east for evidence of expan- 
sion in the industry, the first proj- 
ect is that of Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch, Ltd., at Port Alberni on the 
west coast of Vancouver Island. 
This mill, to be ready to go into 
production April 1, 1947, with power 
from Campbell River, will produce 
165 tons of unbleached kraft pulp 
daily. 

Sorg Pulp Co. is currently en- 
gaged in an expansion program call- 
ing for expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000, and one of the effects 
will be to boost production of kraft 
pulp by 150 tons a day. 

Up the coast at Ocean Falls, Pa- 
cific Mills, Ltd., is completely mod- 
ernizing its kraft mill with the in- 
stallation of continuous causticizing, 
and kraft pulp output will be 
stepped up 35 tons daily. At the 
same mill, where more than $500,- 
000 is being spent on plant im- 
provements, sulfite pulp output is 
also being increased 35 tons. 

New equipment being installed at 
Westminster Paper Co. at New 
Westminster will virtually double 
production there, and the new con- 
struction program at Sidney Roof- 
ing & Paper Co. will also lead to 
greater output of pulp. 

Financial interests supporting the 
proposed sulfite pulp mill at Gis- 
come, near Prince George, B. C., 
are still holding their program in 
abeyance pending determination of 
the British Columbia government’s 
long-term forest policy and a clari- 
fication of the labor future. A pro- 
duction of about 50 tons is contem- 
plated. When and if the mill is built, 
proposed extension of the P. G. E. 
Railway should be an advantage. 

At Red Rock, east of Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., Brompton Pulp & Paper 
Co. has been spending some $8,- 
000,000 on the conversion of the 
Lake Sulfite Co. plant into a kraft 
producer, and the new mill went 
into production last fall, the present 
rate being 200 to 235 tons daily. 
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American Paper & Pulp Assn’s. 
Estimated Increases in U. S. 
Annual Production 

Capacity During 1946 














Grade Tons 
Book 229,000 
Ground wo. ©.0..0.......ccscesseeceeeee 35,000 
Kraft 140,000 
Tissue 143,000 
Writing 74,000 
Pere eee 21,000 


Paperboard 





Total Increases .................... 1,062,000 


(For unlisted additional paperboard 
machine changes, it is estimated 280,000 
i might be added to the above fig- 
ures). 


Estimated Total Capacities 
End of 1946: 


Paper Grades .........-0::::.... 10,442,000 
Paperboard Grades .......... 9,880,000 
EE ea cca 20,322,000 


A few miles east of Red Rock, 
also fronting on Lake Superior, is 
the site of Kimberly-Clark Corp.’s 
$15,000,000 sulfate pulp venture, 
which will produce about 250 tons 
of bleached sulfate pulp. At the 
same company’s mill at Kapuskas- 
ing new equipment and processes 
have increased pulp output for crepe 
wadding. 

A similar outlay is represented by 
Marathon Paper Mills of Canada’s 
sulfate pulp mill a few miles fur- 
ther east on the lake front, where 
300 tons of bleached kraft pulp will 
be produced daily this summer. 


Down at Espanola, Ont., where 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. used to 
operate a newsprint mill more than 
a decade ago, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. has completely re- 
modelled and rebuilt and re- 
equipped a mill to produce 200 tons 
of bleached sulfate pulp daily. 

Dryden Paper Co., in western On- 
tario, is boosting its sulfate output 
by 125 tons per day. 

A new pulp dryer is to be in op- 
eration this summer at the La 
Tuque, Que., mill of Brown Corp. 
A program of expansion was com- 
pleted early this year at Donna- 
cona Paper Co., Donnacona, Que., 
boosting pulp and paper capacity 25 
tons. Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Pa- 
per Mills, Quebec City, swinging 
over from news grade to unbleached 
sulfite pulp, has installed a dryer 
adding about 70 tons daily. Price 
Bros., Consolidated and Howard 
Smith mills are other operators in 
eastern Canada making improve- 
ments. 

Almost every important pulp and 
paper mill in Canada is carrying cut 
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NEW PAPER MACHINES 
SCHEDULED FOR DELIVERY 


TO U. S. MILLS IN 1946 


(According to Writing Paper Mfg. Assn.) 





Daily 

No. of Capacities 
Machines—T ype in Tons 
w MO sii eee 90, 50, 40, 

‘*¥,/100 and 110 

(Rebuilt book machines—total 400 tons) 
1 Writing > 9 

1 Cigaret 

3 Tissue 15 
2 Towel tissue .... 

1 Crepe paper 

3 Facial tissue 15 
2 Kraft wrap 

1 Semiglassine 

1 Specialty paper and bd. 25 

1 Folding board .................... 60 

1 Heavy paper and board 65 

3° Dives Woe ........................ 300, 400, 400 
1 Reeling felt ...................... 100 

1 Insulating specialty ........ 10 
i PN ee ee 2521 


Installed 1941-1945 Inc. 





1 Groundwood specialty... 30 
_.. saa eee 7(4); 74% (2) 
3 Condenser .... - A aS: | 
SE rece cs 18, 10, 15 
3 Kraft wrap 75, 50, 165 
2 Weng ............... 35, 35 

2 Kraft board 500, 500 
2 nen 

ae See 1511 


Writing Paper Association's 
Estimate of U, S. Paper 
Percentage Increases in 1946 








Grade Increase 
Writing and Fine Papers.......... 3% 
Book 4% 
COI IO OE 5s ccsessesestcceosnessogss 3% 
Tissue 1% 
Wrapping Papers ..................... 10% 
Building Papers .......................... 5% 
Total Paper 
Paperboard 





Total Paper and Board............ 4% 


improvements of one kind or an- 
other even though they don’t all 
add up to increased production. Ex- 
tensive alterations are being made 
to mills in the Fort William and 
Three Rivers areas, for instance, as 
well as at other points in Ontario, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, while 
on the Pacific Coast, Powell River 
Co. is proceeding with a program 
designed to afford more complete 
utilization, improve plant efficiency 
and make more power available. 
Powell River Co. is laying the foun- 
dation for greater production, but 
the specific details have yet to be 
announced. 


B. C. Pulp & Paper Co., operating 
mills at Woodfibre and Port Alice, 
is another west coast company that 
has been putting in new facilities 
without, however, planning imme- 
diate increase in tonnage. 
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Last year in the North Amer- 
ican Review Number we led off its 
paper industry review and forecast 
of paper and paperboard by saying: 

“The North American paper and 
paperboard industry may look for- 
ward to an interesting and profitable 
era of expansion in the immediate 
postwar years, limited only by the 
extent to which it can recover man- 
power losses, obtain modern equip- 
ment and an adequate supply of pulp 
and other manufacturing materials.” 


That “lead” paragraph could have 
been left standing in type for use in 
this 1946 North American Review 
Number. It’s still good. The war is 
over, but there have been unforeseen 
lags and postponements. The future 
remains “interesting” and certainly 
it looks “profitable’—but there are 
still the limitations imposed by lack 
of manpower (especially at the 
woods end), by delayed delivery on 
equipment, and by the supply of 
pulp. 

A number of predictions have been 
made in the past year and a half 
regarding the future of the paper 
industry. 

It may be interesting now to re- 
view some of these forecasts, in the 
light of present efforts to meet a rec- 
ord high demand. 

Perhaps the most recent prediction 
is that of George H. Chidester, chief 
of the pulp and paper division of 
the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., who says that 
within five years annual consump- 
tion of paper in the United States 
will reach about 24,000,000 tons. (In 
1945, U. S. consumption was 19,822,- 
000 tons, running as usual nearly 
2% million tons over production, 
principally because of big newsprint 
imports). 

Back in 1938, a former secretary of 
the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion made the same prediction, vir- 
tually, that Mr. Chidester made only 
a few weeks ago. He was Charles 
W. Boyce and he predicted U. S. pa- 
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Checking up on the experts. 
fulfillment of various prophecies. Paper con- 
sumption in U. S. may rise 5,000,000 tons. 








FUTURE MACHINE? 


The picture in the background of the head- 
ing on this page is an artist‘s conception 
of a future paper mill machine. 

The Black-Clawson Co., to whom we are 
indebted for the picture, assures us this 
machine is not yet on the drafting board, 
but steps in this direction are being made 
right now—steps leading to modernization 
of all papermaking equipment. 











available the industry will certainly 
endeavor to supply enough paper to 
bring per capita consumption in the 
entire world to a new peak. 

If the 1946 apparent per capita 
consumption is 308.9 Ibs., as it was in 
1941, the 140,000,000 people in conti- 
nental U. S. should consume 21,600,- 
000 tons of paper and paperboard 
during this year. Assuming that net 
imports of paper, that is imports less 
exports, come to 3,000,000 tons the 
required U. S. production would be 
18,600,000 tons in 1946. 





Industry near 


per consumption of 24,000,000 tons by 
1950. 


But Mr. Boyce, who did not reckon 
with interference of a war and its re- 
strictions, had also calculated 23,- 
000,000 tons consumption in 1945. His 
graph is published on these pages 
and it shows that in 1941 his predic- 
tion was actually met. But since 
then, paper consumption in the U. S. 
has remained between 19,000,000 and 
20,000,000 tons. 


With WPB restrictions removed 


1946 Predictions 

Predictions of U. S. paper pro- 
duction for 1946 range from 17,400,- 
000 tons (which D. Clark Everest, 
president of Marathon Corp., mere- 











and if adequate raw materials are ly described as a “requirement” 
_U. S. PULP PRODUCTION 
‘Forecasts: Tons 
Mr. Housley (for 1947) 11,700,000 
D. C. Everest (1946) 11,000,000 
Department of Commerce (1946) 10,658,000 
U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. (1946—ewice 6 mos. forecast) . 9,600,000 
Department of Commerce (1947) — 11,244,000 
Department of Commerce ,1948) 11,694,000 
Estimates of capacity: 
Mr. Housley - 12,790,000 
U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. (1945) 12,005,413 
Past records: 
High (1942) __. 10,227,720 
Last year (1945) 10,165,000 
Pre-war (1939) 6,993,334 
Depression low (1932) . 3,760,267 
Pre-depression high (1929) 4,862,885 
_U. S. PAPER PRODUCTION 
"Forecasts: Tons 
Mr. Housley (for 1947) ~ 20, 070,000 
American Paper & Pulp Assn. (1946) — ; 18,300,000 
(If possible to meet 1941 per capita consumption rate) 18,600,000 
Roy K. Ferguson (by 1950, or before) 20,000,000 
D. C. Everest (1946 requirement”) 17,400,000 
Department of Commerce (1946) - 18,611,000 
Department of Commerce (1946—-another forecast) _. 18,000,000 
Department of Commerce (1947) - 19,221,000 
Department of Commerce (1948) _ 19,157,000 
E. W. Tinker, APPA (1947 potential) 18,740,000 
Past records: 
High (1941) _ 17,762,365 
Last year (1945) 17,374,208 
Pre-war (1939) 13,509,642 
Depression low (1932) : 7,997,872 
Pre-depression high (1929) 11,140,235 
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when he suggested the figure nearly 
a year ago) to 18,611,000 tons (which 
was calculated by a Department of 
Commerce trio of statisticians over a 
year ago). 

Not long ago, Roy K. Ferguson, 
president of St. Regis Paper Co., told 
an audience of investment men: 

“It would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect further substantial growth in 
the consumption of paper products 
worldwide. Such a condition would 
require a higher annual production 
in the United States which might 
reach 20,000,000 tons in the next five 
years. It would appear as though 
the serious question for the industry 
during the next several years will be 
one of capacity production. With the 
expected rate of operation at maxi- 
mum efficiency and with the elimi- 
nation of excess profits taxes on cor- 
porations, it would appear that the 
pulp and paper companies are facing 
a prosperous period.” 

The report made over a year ago 
by Clifton W. Housley, then a statis- 
tician in the Forest Products Bureau 
of the War Production Board, pre- 
dicted a production of 20,700,000 tons 
in 1947. 


There are some optimists in the in- 
dustry today who think that despite 
all lags and hazards, Mr. Housley’s 
figure will be reached this year and 
that 1947 will see a production of 
22,000,000 tons in the U. S. 

However, nearly all the quotable 
authorities have been more cautious. 

D. Clark Everest, in a preview of 
the industry “following V-J Day” 
and presumably for this calendar 
year, put U. S. minimum need at 
17,400,000 tons. This was merely to 
meet “requirements” for domestic 
consumption and exports. 

A Department of Commerce fore- 
cast, compiled on the basis of a most 
comprehensive survey made last 
year by W. Leroy Neubrech, Donald 
Collier and the same Charley Boyce 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, forecast U. S. production of: 

18,611,000 tons in 1946, 
19,221,000 tons in 1947, 
19,157,000 tons in 1948. 

But a more recent Department of 
Commerce prediction for 1946 whit- 
tled off the above figure for that year 
to a round 18,000,000 and said im- 
ports from Canada would exceed 
3,000,000 tons. (U. S. production 
was 17,374,208 tons in 1945 and im- 
ports were 2,775,000 tons). 


APPA Forecast 


Recently, the American Paper 
& Pulp Association stated: 


“Present indications are that, bar- 
ring crippling strikes and raw mate- 
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TREND OF PAPER CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES IS TOWARD a high record of 24,000, 


000 tons in 1950, according to two predictions. 


This was the figure conjured up only recently 


by George H. Chidester, of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 


It is interesting to note that the same prediction was made back in 1938 by Charles W. Boyce, 
then Secretary of the American Paper & Pulp Association, but more recently with the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


Here we reprint a graph which we published a few years ago. It was drawn to an arith- 
metical vertical scale from a ration scale graph prepared in 1938 by Mr. Boyce, at a time when 
actual consumption was well below his predicted pace. 


In only one war year—1941—did actual consumption meet his forecast, but he, of course, could 
not have foreseen the wartime restrictions and limitations. Actual consumption is carried on 
this chart to 1943. In 1944 and 1945 it continued to remain between 19- and 20,000,000 tons. 


rial shortages, overall production in 
1946 will reach about a million tons 
more or about 18,300,000 tons. Of 
this about one-half should be paper 
and the other half paperboard. 
During the period of pulp alloca- 
tion paperboard production was 
stimulated and production was de- 
pressed in certain grades of paper. 
Since the removal of WPB restric- 
tions on October 1 there has been a 
definite trend the other way. Daily 
average paper production in October 
was 5.5% greater in 1945 than in 1944 
while for paperboard production it 
was 3.3% less. Overall production 
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at the daily rate reached in October 
will attain the 18,300,000 ton mark 
already mentioned. Present facili- 
ties therefore can produce that vol- 
ume.” 

E. W. Tinker, executive secretary, 
cautioned, however, that there can 
be no assurance of raw material sup- 
ply. 

Mr. Tinker said these factors 
threaten to curb production: (1) 
lack of woods labor to replace war 
prisoners; (2) lack of incentive be- 
cause of pulp price ceilings (he 
made this statement before recent 
increases) and (3) the usual Baltic 
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TAKING INTO ACCOUNT INCREASED POPULATION, U. S. consumption of paper in 1946 would 
be 21,600,000 tons if everyone got as much paper as in 1941—when the per capita rate was 


305 Ibs., as shown above. 


Merely raising per capita consumption a few pounds per person in these countries would require 


a big increase in world paper production. 


For instance, if Generalissimo Stalin increases the consumption level in Russia to what it was 
in Germany in 1937 he would need an additional 60,000 tons for his 193,000,000 people. 


Some low rates of consumption in 1937—not shown above—were: Argentina, 29 lbs. per person; 
Japan, 23; China, 8; Mexico, 7; and India, one. Sweden used 149 Ibs. per person. 


If leading countries of Europe and Canada achieved 248 Ibs. per capita consumption—U. S. 1937 
rate—and other countries in Latin American and the Orient achieved only half that rate, the 
world consumption of paper would be 106 million tons a year. It was only 33 million tons in 


1937. 


freeze-up curbing Swedish pulp 
shipments. 


Oliver M. Porter, executive direc- 
tor of the U. S. Pulp Producers As- 
sociation, agrees there is no assur- 
ance of enough pulp for a million- 
ton, paper production increase in 
1946, although paper mill capacity 
and consumer demand warrant it. 


Pulp demand will exceed supply 
during the first six months of 1946, 
said Mr. Porter. He holds out the 
hope that this may ease only during 
the last six months of the year. 


Paper production at the rate 
achieved in the last quarter of 1945 
can be maintained, he said, only in 
event the mills are willing to operate 
on “the pulp-starved furnish ratios 
of the last two years of war.” This 
would mean inferior quality, which 
is hardly what is expected in peace 
time. 
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Views of Hayward and Everest 


Ralph Hayward, president of 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., made this prophecy before war’s 
end, and it is noteworthy that part of 
it already has been fulfilled: 


“Demobilization will be slow and 
most men will want jobs in an indus- 
try rather than in the woods. It is 
going to take about two years after 
the war to build back inventories of 
pulp and paper. Starting a year or 
two after the war, consumption of 
paper products should be high 
throughout the world. The pulp in- 
dustry should enjoy a full market for 
several years.” 


The substance of the forecasts 
made for this year by Mr. Everest 
follow: 


U. S. paper production for domes- 
tic use—17,000,000 tons. 
For export—400,000 tons. 
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U. S. pulp requirements—13,150,- 
000 tons. 
For paper production—12,400,000 
tons. 
For rayon and non-paper use— 
550,000 tons. 
For export—200,000 tons. 
U. S. pulp production—11,000,000 
tons. 
Pulp from Europe—1,200,000 tons. 
Pulp from Canada—950,000 tons. 
Here are estimates of wood 
pulp supply in the U. S. in 1946 (first 
six months) made by the U. S. Pulp 
Producers’ Assn., compared with 
1945 figures: 
Last First 
6 Mos. 6 Mos. 
of 1945 of 1946 
Imports from Can- 


ee eae 560,000 440,000 
Imports from Eu- 
ee eee 625,000 360,000 


U. S. Production....4,940,000 4,800,000 





CC, nS 6,125,000 5,600,000 

Pulp stocks on hand at U. S. mills 
—250,000 tons on July 1, 1945, and 
495,000 tons on Nov. 1, 1945. 

If the above figure for six months 
is doubled for the year 1946, it would 
indicate pulp production of 9,600,000 
tons. 

The Neubrech-Boyce-Collier De- 
partment of Commerce report had 
forecast U. S. pulp production of 10,- 
658,000 tons, and, as mentioned 
above, Mr. Everest’s forecast was for 
11,000,000 tons. 

These forecasts compare with ac- 
tual 1945 production in the U. S. of 
10,165,000 tons (according to U. S. 
Bureau of Census) and 1945 pulp- 
producing capacity of 12,005,413 tons 
(according to the U. S. Pulp Produc- 
ers Association). 

The agencies and all the gentle- 
men mentioned in this review are, of 
course, fully aware of the uncertain- 
ty regarding the pulp outlook. For 
instance, the big pulp mills of the 
Pacific Coast which are ordinarily 
capable of producing one-quarter of 
the U. S. market pulp, were forced 
on a five-day week early this year 
because of bad weather and a num- 
ber of the big Southern and Coast 
pulp mills were temporarily shut 
down. 


Predictions for V-E Years 


The Housley report on post- 
war paper demand was published in 
Pup & Paper Inpustry in the Jan., 
1945, issue and the Department of 
Commerce world-wide forecast ap- 
peared in the Feb. 1943 issue. 

The authors wrote at that time of 
hypothetical future years which 
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were called V-E 1, V-E 2, etc.— 
meaning one year, two years, etc., 
after Victory in Europe. It might 
be interesting at this time to take 
their predictions and fit them into 
actual years. 

V-E Day was May 8—therefore, 
Housley’s predictions of U. S. paper 
and pulp production and world pulp 
production were for 1947. The De- 
partment of Commerce report stipu- 
lated that if V-E Day fell within the 
first six or eight months of 1945, its 
world-wide forecasts were to be 
considered “reasonably sound” for 
the years 1946, 1947 and 1948. 

Let us first consider Mr. Housley’s 
projections: 


Housley Predictions of U. S. 
Production for 1947 


Thousands 
of Tons of 
Thousands Pulp 
Grade of Tons Required 
Total paper and 
paperboard ...... 20,070 12,860 


Total paper .......... 10,790 9,060 
Newsprint ........ 850 890 
Grdwd., book 

and fine ........ 4,300 3,312 
Coarse & ship. 

ea 3,240 3,298 
Special ind. and 

eabeorb..........:. 300 257 
Sanitary & tis- 

a ae 1,100 1,109 
Building papers 1,000 194 


Total paperboard 9,280 3,800 
Container bd..... 4,300 2,421 
Folding & set- 

up bxbd. ........ 3,300 596 
Building board.. 1,000 602 
Miscellaneous 

(including 

cardboard) .. 680 181 


“Paper and paperboard production 
in this country points to a new high 
level which may well approach 20 
million tons annually in the early 
postwar period,” wrote Mr. Housley. 
“The achievement of this level of 
production is predicated on the as- 
sumption that there will be an ade- 
quate supply of raw material and la- 
bor, that there will be a continuing 
high level of industrial activity after 
the war, and that the paper industry 
itself will be fully prepared—pro- 
duction and _ distribution-wise—to 
meet the expanding demands for pa- 
per and paper products. 

His conclusion on the pulp situa- 
tion in 1947 follows, in part: 

“Assuming the demand for pulp in 
Europe is for 10 million tons, which 
is slightly higher than the 1935 level 
of 9.3 million tons, and that Euro- 
pean production in that year will not 
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exceed 10.8 million tons, the total 
surplus available for export to non- 
European countries will be about 
800,000 tons. The foregoing estimate 
of European demand takes into con- 
sideration pulp requirements for the 
manufacture of paper and paper- 
board, rayon and other non-paper 
production, as well as the pulp need- 
ed to replenish inventories in the 
countries of Europe. If, however, 
inventories are substantially lower 
than have been estimated, the net 
exportable surplus of pulp from 
Europe will be less than the 800,000 
tons indicated. United States pulp 
imports (in 1947) are not expected 
to exceed 500,000 tons annually... . 


“The pulp required to produce a 
projected 20 million tons of paper in 
the United States, based on the lst 
quarter 1944 pulp usage, amounts 
to about 12,860,000 tons. Assuming 
that domestic production can be in- 
creased to 11.7 million tons during 
the second year following V-E 
(1947) and that imports from Can- 
ada remain at a one-million-ton- 
level, a minimum of 660,000 tons 
would be needed from European 
sources to augment domestic and 
Canadian pulp in supplying United 
States needs.” 


13,360 TONS 
ESTIMATED 













6000 TONS 


Concerning wood supply, Mr. 
Housley wrote: 


“It will be necessary to increase 
substantially receipts of wood (from 
both Canadian and domestic 
sources) over the present level of 
17,400,000 cords per year. The pro- 
duction of 11.7 million tons of pulp 
would require about 19.3 million 
cords of wood.” 


Dept. of Commerce Forecast 


The tables on world produc- 
tion and consumption needs and es- 
timates of world surpluses and defi- 
cits on pages 54-57 are from the 
“World Pulp and Paper Forecast” by 
the State Department. 

This report said: 

“The estimated world production 
of paper (in 1946) will be below 
world consumption needs by an esti- 
mated 1,027,000 short tons. In the 
second post-war year the analysis 
of world conditions indicates the 
production of paper will be greater 
than consumption needs, with an ap- 
parent surplus of 1,011,000 tons; in 
(1948) world production is expected 
again to be greater than consumption 
needs by 330,000 tons.” 

It is only fair to point out that 
the Department of Commerce statis- 
ticians expected a high paper de- 


Ye WORLD 
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—According to the Housley Report on Postwar Paper and Paperboard Demand. 
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mand in 1946 on the basis of a con- 
tinuing war with Japan. However, 
in predicting lower U. S. and world- 
wide consumption needs in the first 
years of peace, they may have erred. 


The report went on: 


“U. S. paper consumption needs in 
(1947) are estimated at about 1,500,- 
000 tons less than in the first post- 
war year, while consumption needs 
in other countries throughout the 
world will have increased by ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 tons, but at the 
same time world production will 
have risen about 2,600,000 tons. 


“World wood pulp production in 
the first three years after V-E Day 
will be in approximate balance with 
consumption needs, according to ex- 
pectations as set forth in this report, 
with indications of moderate sur- 
pluses. The world’s production of 
wood pulp (in 1946), including pulp 
now in storage in Sweden, is esti- 
mated at 24,348,000 tons compared 
with estimated consumption needs 
of 23,822,000 tons, indicating a sur- 
plus of 526,000 tons. ... For (1947) 
this surplus is estimated at 124,000 
tons and for the third year at 113,000 
tons. 


“Production of wood pulp in the 
Northern European countries (in 
1946) is estimated at 4,377,000 tons, 
to which may be added 600,000 tons 
to Swedish pulp in storage (now 
near 800,000 tons) making a total of 
4,977,000 tons. Of this amount, it is 
estimated that a surplus over and 
above consumption needs of 3,354,000 
tons will be available for export to 
other consuming countries. This 
compares with a 4,832,000-ton sur- 
plus in 1937. Estimates for (1947) 
disclose that the Northern European 
countries will have 3,728,000 tons for 
export and for (1948) an export sur- 
plus of 4,074,000 tons. 


“If the U. S. is to meet its con- 
sumption needs for pulp (in 1946) it 
is estimated that 1,995,000 tons will 
have to be imported from foreign 
sources. This allows for exports of 
275,000 tons which must be equalized 
by an equivalent amount of imports 
in addition to the net deficit between 
production and consumption needs. 
Imports in 1937 were 2,395,000 tons. 
For (1947) the U. S. will need 1,938,- 
000 tons of foreign pulp and in 
(1948) 1,920,000 tons, allowing for 
U. S. exports, if near-capacity oper- 
ations are achieved by the domestic 
industry. 

“The U. S. consumption needs for 
paper in the first year after the 
European war, which will include 
4,369,999 tons for military uses, is 
estimated at 22,522,000 tons, amount- 
ing to 68% of expected world con- 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
FORECAST OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION NEEDS 
OF SEVEN REGIONS OF THE WORLD 


Percent Production 


Percent of World 


Greater or less than 


Production Consumption Needs Consumption Needs 
Paper Pulp Paper Pulp Paper Pulp 
(United Kingdom-France-Low Countries-Denmark ) 
1937. 2 2.8 18.8 14.4 — 18.1 — 80.3 
1946______ 9.3 1.0 9.7 8.4 — 7.5 — 87.9 
1947_. 10.2 1.4 11.8 10.2 — 11.4 — 85.9 
1948 s-11..5 23 3.7 B12 — 15.2 — 79.5 
(Sweden-Norway-Finland) 
1937 74 26.5 2.2 8.5 +2369 +215.6 
1946 5.4 20.4 1.5 6.8 +253.1 +206.7 
1947 6.0 21.9 ej 7.8 +262.0 +183.0 
1948 6.6 22.4 1.9 8.2 +242.0 +173.4 
(Germany-Italy-Poland-Austria-Czechoslovakia ) 
1937... 16.0 14.9 14.3 14.9 + 14.1 + 4.5 
1946... 6.5 5.8 4.5 6.6 + 40.7 — 9.9 
1947_ y Bo 6.8 6.2 VP + 24.7 — 5.2 
1948. 8.4 ye 6.9 7.9 + 23.2 — 43 
(Russia-Baltic [Except Finland] and Balkan States-Spain-Portugal-Switzerland) 
1937_ 4.8 6.7 5.0 5.6 — 28 + 19.7 
1946 22 2.8 3.9 3.0 — 37.4 — 3:5 
pa. 32 33 4.7 3.8 — 29.8 — 12.8 
1948__ 4.2 4.1 4.9 4.9 — 12.1 — 17.0 
(Latin American Countries) 
1937____. 1.0 0.1 2.6 0.9 — 59.1 — 93.2 
1946_ 1.8 0.3 4.0 1.6 — 56.5 — 78.4 
1947_ 2.0 0.4 4.4 1.7 — 54.1 — 78.1 
1948 2.0 0.4 4.5 17 — 55.4 — 76.8 
(Canada-Newfoundland) 
1937... 339 20.6 2.8 17.3 +408.1 + 18.4 
1946. -:14..1 22.9 3.2 18.3 +319.5 + 27.5 
Wee... 832 21.9 32 17.6 +304.2 + 24.9 
1948 13.4 20.9 3.4 17.0 +291.4 + 23.6 
(Asia [Except Russia]-Australia-New Zealand) 
19937... 38 a7 6.4 6.1 — 39.1 — 38.3 
1946... 2.4 3.0 5.0 3.4 — 54.4 — 95 
1947... 2:0 | By 5.0 2.6 — 59.1 — 34.0 
1948_ a8 1.8 pe 27 — 61.0 — 339 














Estimated World Paper and Wood Pulp Surplus (+) or Deficit (-) 














(1,000 short tons) 
Total for World - other than 
Year the world the United States United States 
Paper and Paperboard 
1937 e@eeeereeeeevese + 532 + 3,624 = 3,092 
V-E 1 eeeeeseooeeeee S 1,027 + 2,884 @ 3,911 
V-E 2 eeeeeseeoereee + 1,011 + 2,819 = 1,808 
V-E 3 eeoreceeesoees + 330 + 2,904 e 2,574 
Wood Pulp 
1937 eeeeeeseeeeoere + 163 + 2,078 @ 1,915 
VoB 1 ccccccccccccce + 526 ¢ 2,246 - 1,720 
V-E 2 eeeesteseoveses + 124 + 1,762 = 1,638 
V-E 3 @eeereseseoces + 113 + 1,708 aad 1,595 





Note: The surplus or deficit is calculated by relating production to 


consumption needs prior to export or import. 


When production 


ia greater than consumption needs, the difference is considered 
to & @ surplus When production is less than consumption 
needs, the difference is considered to be a deficit (<). 


(+). 
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THIS CHART accompanied the Department of Commerce forecast when 
it was published last year. V-E (Victory-in-Europe) Day was May 8, 
1945, so—for the purposes of this chart—V-E 1 would be 1946; V-E 2, 
1947, and V-E 3, 1948. In 1945 (not shown) U. S. paper and pulp 
consumption and paper production increased only a few hundred 
thousand tons over 1944 and pulp production was up only 56,000 tons. 
The basis for estimating United States consumption needs of paper 
was established by relating apparent consumption of paper (produc- 
tion plus imports less exports) for the years 1929 to 1939 to the non- 





tion can be considered equal to “consumption needs” (for civilian use), 
for in the following years apparent consumption includes military 
needs. It is, therefore, necessary to estimate the civilian and military 
needs separately. Paper mill reports to the War Production Board for 
the third quarter of 1943 and the first 6 months of 1944, which 
showed expected paper shipments by end-user groups, were used as 
a basis for determining the relationship between total dollar military 
penditures and t¢ ge military paper needs. 
United States estimates for the non-durable goods segment of gross 








durable goods segmment of the gross national product. The relati 
ship established during this period is expressed by the regression 
equation y = a + bx, where (y) equals the consumption need and 
(x) equals the non-durable goods segment of gross national product 
in 1940 prices. 

The year 1939 represents the last year in which apparent consump- 


tional product, used as a basis to determine consumption needs, 
were supplied by the Business Statistics Unit. These estimates employ 
the same assumptions used throughout this report. They assume an 
unemployment volume of 5 to 6 million. Furthermore, they indicate 
that industrial activity in the V-E years will be about 21% above the 
1939 level. 



































































































































U.S. PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION NEEDS 1929 through V-E 3 
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eliminations. It is assumed that these 








sumption needs. The estimated do- 
mestic production of paper is 18,611,- 
000 tons, which represents nearly full 
operation at anticipated practical op- 
erating capacity. The net U. S. defi- 
cit is thereby indicated at 3,911,000 
tons whereas the surplus available 
from other world countries is 2,884,- 
000 tons, leaving an apparent world 
shortage of 1,027,000 tons. 

“In (1947 and 1948) both the con- 
sumption needs and production of 
paper in large European paper con- 
suming countries will increase sub- 
stantially. U.S. and Canadian out- 
put of paper will also increase. But 
U. S. consumption needs will de- 
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crease as the necessity for military 
uses diminishes. These shifts bring 
about an estimated world surplus of 
paper amounting to slightly over 
1,000,000 tons in (1947) and 330,000 
tons in (1948).” 


In 1946, the report said, “the back- 
ward trek of labor from war produc- 
tion plants and from military service 
will gradually augment the labor 
supply for the industry (in the U. 
S.). Wood pulp production in (1946) 
is estimated at 10,658,000 tons. 


“In (1947) there will be further 
improvements and expansion in go- 
ing concerns. There will likewise be 
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processes will offset each other dur- 
ing the first two post-war years. 
Maximum U. S. wood pulp produc- 
tion in (1947) is estimated at 11,244,- 
000 tons.” 

The report said 1948 would be “the 
first year in which a net increase in 
wood pulp operating capacity of sub- 
stantial proportions can be expected. 
How much this will be is difficult to 
estimate, especially in the case of 
market pulp for here numerous eco- 
nomic and political problems are in- 
volved, the solution of which may 
swing wood pulp production either 
up or down. A net increase of 450,- 
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000 tons in practical operating capac- 
ity is set up. This results in an esti- 
mate of U. S. wood pulp production 
in (1948) of 11,694,000 tons.” 

The Department of Commerce re- 
port also presented a table on esti- 
mated U. S. paper production for 
three years after V-E Day, compared 
with a realistic estimate of domestic 
and export needs to be met from 
U. S. production. This follows: 


U. S. Paper Production 
(In Thousands of Tons) 


Year Production Needs 
Eee 18,611 20,117 
EE 19,221 18,478 
Aree 19,157 18,930 


The report concluded that in the 
next decade per capita consumption 
of paper in several countries could 
well approach the U. S. figures of 
more than 300 tons per person (most 
countries are far below this, many 
being in the 12 to 60 tons category). 


“Looking beyond 1948, the report 
said “increased wood pulp produc- 
tion in terms of millions of tons will 
be needed” and that present indica- 
tions are the bulk of this supply will 
come from U. S., Alaska, Canada and 
Soviet Russia. 


Japan’s Pulp-Paper 
Industry Over Ten Years 


The number of paper mills in Japan in 
1941 (before the war) was 467, with 782 
machines and 32,000 laborers. As of Oc- 
tober, 1945, this had been cut to 205 mills 
with 360 machines and 19,051 laborers. 
Forty-two mills suffered air raid dam- 
ages, which were estimated at 23% of 
the total production capacity. 

The largest paper manufacturer in 
Japan is the Oji Paper Co., whose pro- 
duction constitutes about 60% of the 
present output. Seventeen mills and 71 
machines in Japan proper have produc- 
tion capacity of 483,000 tons. Nineteen of 
the machines were damaged in air raids. 


With the forfeiture of territories, 17 
subsidiaries of the Oji Paper Co. were 
lost. These mills had a total annual ca- 
pacity of 325,000 tons, and included 9 in 
Karafuto (250,000 tons), 3 in Korea (35,- 
000 tons) and 5 in Manchuria (40,000 
tons). 

Eighty-two wood pulp mills were re- 
ported in Japan during the war with an 
annual production of 754,000 tons, before 
air raid damage cut this production ca- 
pacity by 101,160 tons. Three plants were 
listed as 90-100 per cent damaged in air 
attacks, and 2 as 10-49 per cent. No dam- 
age to any of the mills was so extensive 
as to require complete rebuilding. 


JAPAN’S PAPER PRODUCTION 


(Short Tons) 


= 1,132,168 1941 ................ 1,406,865 
1936 .... 





1940 .....1,432,159 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: WORLD PRODUCTION COMPARED WITH CONSUMPTION WEEDS, BY GEOGRAPHICAL ARRAS 
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Reduced debts and more working capital give 
strength to industry issues. Wall Street sees 
high activity. Canadian securities boom. 










The financial experts and 
prognosticators have taken another 
sharp look at the pulp and paper 









Last year in the North American 
Review Number was published the 
first financial tabulation of its type 
for the industry, showing compara- 
tive operating results and paper 
share statistics for all major com- 
panies reporting, together with a 
comparative salient balance sheet 
data. 


The tabulations were carried from 
the year 1937, and they are in this 
issue brought up to date by the in- 
clusion of 1945 figures. 


These data are in the columns 
paralleling this article. 





COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 
STATISTICS 


(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 





industry—probably a bit sharper 






-—t Per Common Share— 















fully the uncertainties of pulp and 



























wood supply and woods labor, and gag eget sere 
have come out with the belief that 1941... 42,258 7833 
“demand will continue to exceed 1943. 46,249 7,099 
production for some time, and new 1944... 48,485 6,874 
facilities will afford little relief until OE OE — —_ 
1947.” Consolidated Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
ae cha 12,815 1,614 
In 1945, sales of the leading inte- 1939. ee 9,786 1,136 
grated companies rose slightly, but 1941... - 15,367 nyt 
higher costs squeezed operating — = - get 2'796 
spreads, although lower taxes furn- 1945. 17,773 1,640 
ished some cushion so that earnings Container Corp. of America (Dec. 31): 
generally approximated the excel- ees 25,268 2,312 
lent showing of 1944. Ilo 48714 «6742 
1943... 61,164 10,384 
Reasons for Optimism 1944__________. 69,641 11,113 
|. Sener 74,138 9,316 
The financial houses base Crown Zellerbach Corp. (a-April 30): 
their expectations of record con- 1937... 49,891 7,488 
sumption in 1946 on the prospects SS ee _ 56,527 10,324 
of high activity in non-durable 9 Shea yr ryt 
goods, the major consumers of paper 1944. 98,814 13,700 
and paper products. They expect f-1945 iain, FORD 11,232 
additional demands from increased Eddy Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
exports, rebuilding of depleted in- 1937__.___.._.... 9,694 785 
ventories, and forward buying in a — ae 2333 
anticipation of higher prices if con- 1943. 14,369 3,008 
trols should be removed. It is in- PE 16,020 ae 
teresting to note that the analysts ean a yc I °* $9): A. 
were not taking much note of either ; -—- 7 “es “a? . 794 
the attitude of the Swedish mills or 1939. 14.735 d624 
labor conditions in the woodlands | 23,393 2,465 
although some make tentative refer- a es faye 3 on 
ence to “uncertainty of timber cut- 1945. —Ss« 8,093 2,199 





ting.” Speaking of the import situ- 
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look than usual—and in the second Net *Pre-Tax *Net aiuice 
quarter of 1946 they still find it at- Sales Profits Income tEarned oDividends Range 
oe. " —— b-American Writing Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

A trip “Downtown” in New ae _. $ 6,784 $ 286 $ 239 $0.67 Nil  2%4-1% 
York by Putp & Paper INpuUSTRY ae 8,713 195 137 0.32 Nil 3%-2Y%4 
brought out statements like “the in- ae 9,355 821 245 0.65 Nii 5 ¥%-2% 
dustry is well situated for its post- 1944_.......-..-.----. : 9,122 368 184 0.51 Nil 74-4 Ye 
war operations” and “there are sharp a in 2 N : we N.A. 108 ne Nil N. A. 
profits gains ahead for the compan- Brown Co. (Mev. 30): 7 
ies.” | See 32,198 5,177 3,727 25.79 Nil ¢c31%-25 

‘ ae _ 30,998 2,501 1,126 c 7.80 Nil c36 -28% 

In making such statements the 1944. 32,329 2.513 1,298 c 8.99 Nil c37_ -31¥% 
men of Wall Street have noted care- | Serene N.A. 1,982 821 c 5.68 Nil N.A. 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. (a-April 30): 


1,557 198 $2.25 63%-25% 
1,330 151 0.10 30 -17 
3,130 4.71 1.00 22%-14% 
1,971 2.57 1.00 24 -18 
1,804 2.04 1.00 31%-23 
1,193 1.53 1.25 55 -28% 
1,302 1.74 2.00 22 -14 
933 1.24 100 17 -13 
1,449 1.93 1.25 16%-15 
1,222 1.63 1.00 15%-12 
1,072 1.43 1.50 17%4-14% 
921 1.23 1.00 23 -18 
1,784 2 1.20 37%-10% 
1,449 1.85 0.25 17%- 9% 
2,327 2.98 1.50 16%4-11 
2,684 3.45 1.50 23%4-16 
2,663 3.41 1.50 293-20 
2,326 2.97 1.50 40%4-26% 
6,211 1.58 0.25 25%- 8% 
8,119 2.42 0.50 17%- 9 
11,109 3.74 1.00 15%-10 
7,603 2.19 1.00 17 -11% 
7,093 1.97 1.00 22'%4-15% 
5,706 1.74 1.00 307%-20% 
650 3.65 3.00 41%-18% 
328 77 0.50 19%-14% 
833 4.50 2.00 21 -13% 
768 4.68 3.560 2814-22 
1,059 6.44 4.50 38 -25 
N.A. N.A. 4.50 52 -39 
557 Nil Nil 15%- 3 
d634 +* Nil 5%- 2 
1,127 0.80 0.25 2%- 1% 
969 0.66 0.30 4%- 1% 
761 0.48 0.30 5%- 2% 
715 0.33 0.30 10%4- 4% 


(Table continues on next page) 
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ation generally, most experts do not 
expect Scandinavian pulp—real or 
projected—to exert downpull pres- 
sure on prices. Reason: the growing 
uses for wood pulp in rayon and 
plastics fields. They also consider 
the demand of European countries 
for Swedish pulp. 


Companies well situated to share 
in the expansion of “white paper” 
sales are looked on with consider- 
able favor. Agreeing that labor 
costs may be higher, it is felt that 
better prices will allow the retention 
of margins. Neither have the ex- 
perts given up hope of “some pos- 
sible increase in prices.” And they 
also weigh in the repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax and look for higher 
gain in earnings and larger divi- 


dends. 


Record Container Earnings Seen 
Record earnings are expected, 
too, from the container companies. 
Large industrial requirements are 
expected to bring demand for pa- 
perboard and kraft at least to the 
1945 peak. Accumulated orders are 
already large, and improved pack- 
aging, especially in the food in- 
dustry, is being considered as a fac- 
tor in the predictions. Such factors 
are expected to overcome the sharp 
shrinkage in military demands. 


As every executive knows well, 
the effects of the war on the indus- 
try were certainly extensive—and 
the financial world likes the gen- 
eral look of those effects. It recalls 
that in a prosperous year (1939) 
the industry was operating at only 
80% of capacity, and that price 
competition was severe while the 
demands were declining and fixed 
charges were heavy. Earnings there- 
fore fluctuated over a cyclical range. 
The war altered this almost at once. 
By 1941 the industry was operating 
at 96% of capacity and earnings 
were excellent. There was a drop 
in 1942 due to anticipatory consumer 
buying, and in 1943 pulp and man- 
power shortages had their effect. 
The decline to 80% of capacity in 
1944 was due to acute shortages in 
materials and labor. Price, produc- 
tion and consumption controls have 
been reducing earnings from the 
1941 level. 


But that is history, and now with 
1946 Annual 








COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PAPER SHARE 
STATISTICS (Continued) 


(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 





7—t Per Common Share— 





Net *Pre-Tax *Net oPrice 
Sales Profits Income fEarned oDividends Range 

Gaylord Container Corp. (Dec. 31): : 
eee 13,480 2,307 1,765 2.76 ee as 
See 13,660 809 662 0.71 0.70 18%4- 9% 
oo, en 25,281 3,970 1,749 2.72 1.00 12'4%4- 8% 
Ee 31,708 3,133 1,243 1.82 1.00 14%- 9% 
| alec 33,945 3,851 1,287 1.90 1.00 23%4-13% 
gS ROD OE N.A. N.A. 1,105 1.54 1.00 4014-23 
Great Northern Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

os IN N.A. 2,577 2,178 2.18 2.00 47 -27 
, ae N.A 3,296 y By yg 223 2.40 45 -33 
eee N.A. 3,815 2,432 2.44 2.50 42 -29'% 
oi a OnE N.A. 3,097 1,860 1.86 160 36 -27% 
1944_ setae N.A py fe | 1,667 1.67 1.60 37'%2-29% 
Sees N.A 1,417 852 0.85 1.60 47'2-35% 
Hammermill Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

a ES 7,443 580 450 1.23 3.00 N.A. 
sa cca 7,330 623 463 1.83 0.50 2814-18 
Ee 10,703 1,351 671 , 3.11 1.25 25%-15% 
ae 11,424 1,663 585 2.64 1.00 25 -17% 
See 12,570 1,591 454 1.92 1.00 29 -19% 
og ee 11,856 1,087 528 2.35 1.00 4214-27 
Hinde && Dauch Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

ASSESS See SR 15,827 1,778 1,428 3.61 2.00 37 -16% 
Co ———— 13,845 1,091 912 2.04 1.00 19 -14% 
ee ee 22,490 3,346 1,446 3.42 1.50 164-1242 
rr 24,848 3,574 1,197 2.83 1.50 21%-14% 
| OptecRe EES 24,357 3,368 1,148 2.69 1.50 2514-19% 
Seen een ne Eee 24,054 2,749 999 2.01 1.00 334-25 
International Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

ee ee - 123,487 11,780 9,135 2.47 Nil 19%- 6% 
1939. Ss«:22,290 5,709 4,894 0.14 Nil 143%4- 6% 
ee 214,334 43,751 16,254 6.37 Nil 20 -10% 
eg cncstteoes “eee 32,451 10,120 3.01 Nil 14%4- 8% 
4... f 232,572 35,833 10,560 3.26 Nil 217%%-13¥% 
£-1945 _ ae 177,532 27,078 8,694 2.87 Nil 48%4-19'2 
Kimberly. Clark Corp. (Dec. 31): 

> see 27,250 3,124 2,360 3.61 2.00 4674-17 7% 
oo ee 27,861 3,561 2,651 4.21 1.75 38 -20 

: ome . 36,959 5,818 3,104 3.23 2.25 38 -25 
rn coe 57,488 6,694 2,550 4.00 i7> s& -=25 
1944__ ee 6,125 2,422 3.09 2.00 42 -31% 
f- 1945 _ 42,300 4,640 1,918 2.62 2.00 67 -38% 
emt Gm. (We. 31): 

[sare N.A. 1,087 857 2.06 gl.50 44 -17 
., 13,298 724 592 1.31 0.50 24%2-16% 
So 18,081 2,012 1,205 2.84 0.75 #18 -12 
es 25,381 5,008 1,286 3.04 1.00 21%-16'4 
< a 5,979 1,603 3.75 1.00 32%4-18' 
en 31,941 5,602 1,360 2.78 1.00 59 -32 
Mead Corporation (Dec. 31): 

a eee IE i er 23,373 2,278 1,841 2.40 1.50 3474-10 
Rea eee 21,987 915 744 0.46 Nil 14%- 6 
Ses 32,452 3,761 Z,1%6 . 2.66 0.75 9%- 5 
1943______. eee 36,878 2,981 1,153 1.00 0.60 10%- 6 
1944 ___ eee 39,920 3,223 1,213 1.09 0.60 13 - 8 
Gelees 3. 30,981 1,960 819 0.67 0.70 25 -12% 
National Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 

a 3,065 357 312 0.47 0.25 14%- 6% 
1939 .......... 4,864 434 . 358 0.54 0.20 10%- 5 
i. 1 eS aS et 9,207 2,729 1,073 1.63 0.624 127%- 8% 
on ee 12,969 3,191 817 1.24 0.50 13%4-10% 
1944 ___ psi ee 17,656 4,474 1,191 1.80 0.90 144-10 
1945_. ee 18,767 4,112 1,186 1.68 §0.85 323%4-12% 
Oxford ee Co. ee 31): 

_ . eee N.A. 934 800 0.75 Nil 20 -7% 
i, _——— eae N.A. 825 674 0.42 Nil 8%4- 2 
| hte N.A. 1,996 1,057 1.44 Nil 6%- 342 
| a eee N.A. 2,169 914 1.07 Nil 312- 1% 
a saan N.A. 2,216 1,024 1.36 Nil 8Y%4- 3% 
1 ag ee N.A. 2,104 974 B23 Nil N.A. 
Rayonier Incorporated (a-April 30): 

panies 17,496 3,746 3,125 194 NA. NA. 
a 16,292 2,887 2,389 1.18 Nil 19 - 6% 
see 31,317 9,080 3,570 2.40 0.75 18%4- 8% 
ee 2,489 1,689 0.45 0.872 1542-11% 
oe bE ie 25,970 3,624 1,839 0.61 Nil 18 -12% 
ree N.A. 1,530 917 d0.02 Nil 25 -16 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PAPER SHARE 
STATISTICS (Continued) 
(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 





7—t Per Common Share— 





Net *Pre-Tax Net oPrice 

Sales Profits Income {Earned oDividends Rrange 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
+ See : 14,869 1,599 1,228 0.22 Nil 11%- 2% 
ae... 15,359 705 548 0.06 Nil 442- 1% 
1... 30,000 5,247 3,228 0.71 Nil 2%- 1% 
1943_ 25,528 2,910 1,856 0.38 Nii 4¥%- 1% 
1944___. 48,388 5,398 1,854 0.36 Nil 6%- 4% 
1945____ 52,501 N.A. 2,211 0.45 Nil 12 - 5% 
Scott Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
| 13,844 1,603 1,249 2.19 1.55 45%-34% 
1939 18,517 2,512 1,886 2.65 1.85 52% -44'2 
1941. 27,076 3,277 1,940 2.32 1.95 39'%-31 
1943 30,570 2,692 1,535 1.91 1.80 43 -36% 
1944 31,467 2,972 1,566 1.96 1.80 45'%-37'%2 
1945. 37,680 3,154 1,756 1.87 1.80 6114-42% 
Sutherland Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1937. 8,137 997 805 2.80 1.80 39%-17'2 
Sed 8,490 866 723 2.52 1.30 30'%4-22% 
.., a 12,843 1,574 818 2.85 1.25 23%-16% 
ere 15,479 2,541 818 2.85 1.25 33 -26% 
, Ee 14,947 2,260 710 2.47 1.35 34 -29 
1945 14,908 1,470 609 2.42 1.35 42%4-31 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
“ eteiaee 15,691 1,675 1,385 1.32 0.50 18%- 8% 
. a 17,562 1,134 966 0.76 Nil 13%- 6 
, za 27,871 5,619 2,168 1.70 100 12%- 7 
__. eee 33,332 2,767 1,058 0.83 0.30 11%- 8 
1944 39,021 6,722 1,584 3.23 0.75 15%4- 9% 
1945 41,391 6,408 1,646 1.30 0.85 267%%-14% 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Oct. 31): 
Se 31,413 3,516 2,862 2.14 0.70 41 -15% 
oe... = 29,760 1,240 1,095 0.18 0.20 19%- 9Y2 
— 47,521 6,820 4,520 3.97 1.80 20%-15 
1943____ $3,743 7,662 2,610 1.86 1.25 16%-11% 
1944. 59,098 6,484 2,384 1.80 1.00 28 -16% 
1945 59,188 5,442 2,142 1.63 1.00 40 -22% 
Columbia River Paper Mills (Dec. 31): 
1937 N.A. 62 47 1.05 N.A N.A 
1939 N.A. N.A. d53 d3.44 N.A N.A 
1941 N.A. 510 340 16.67 N.A N.A 
1943 N.A. 141 91 4.24 N.A N.A 
1944 N.A. 280 155 7.77 N.A N.A 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1941 22,029 3,422 2,628 1.96 Nil 4¥%- 2% 
1943 23,677 2,464 1,464 1.09 Nil 9%- 3% 
1944 23,770 2,043 4,823 0.84 Nil 12 - 7% 
£-1945 18,271 1,675 990 0.73 Nil N.A. 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. (Dec. 31): 
1937 3,043 311 2553 0.72 0.75 1914-7 
1939 3,028 116 99 d0.20 Nil 13 - 3% 
1941 8,379 3,123 1,076 3.08 2.00 18%-14 
1943 6,373 1,057 457 1.19 0.50 13 -7 
1944 6,469 h1,413 h938 h2.66 1.00 17 -11% 
1945 6,328 N.A. h603 h1.64 1.00 N.A. 
Soundview Pulp Co. (Dec. 31): 
1937 6,537 1,987 1,627 3.07 3.00 N.A. 
1939 5,768 679 565 0.90 0.25 29%-11 
1941 13,019 4,814 1,794 3.42 2.00 23'%4-13% 
1943 10,706 1,845 810 1.40 2.00 21 -15% 
1944 11,682 1,991 754 1.29 1.40 2314-18" 
1945 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 1.20 N.A. 
Canadian— 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
1937 21,755 3,054 3,054 “2 Nil c97 -60 
1939 16,146 1,660 1,660 vial Nil c36 - 4 
1941 27,038 5,626 5,626 dies Nil cl5 - 8 
1943 29,940 i1,931 i931 ds Nil c62 -12% 
1944 28,211 i2,294 i1,044 Nil 146%-58 

(Table continued on next page) 
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a gradual betterment in almost all 
factors, it is indicated that a re- 
versal of the trend is the order of 
the day. Two things the financial 
world approves in a marked fashion 
are the diversified uses of paper, and 
the growing importance of by-prod- 
ucts. The potential uses of paper 
in the commercial field appear liter- 
ally “unlimited”—a word used with 
care by dependable analysts. As for 
by-products, the experts have been 
watching with interest the research 
in lignin, plastic pulp, fiberboard 
construction materials, and others. 


Financial Status Strong 


But unquestionably one of 
the strongest points about pulp and 
paper stocks generally has been the 
strengthening of finances to bolster 
equities. As everybody knows, pa- 
per stocks have been highly specu- 
lative, extremely sensitive as a re- 
sult of overcapacity in the past. The 
situation prior to the war was ac- 
cented by leverages provided by 
large senior capitalizations. But 
meanwhile huge wartime earnings 
have been applied in part to reduce 
debt and retire preferred stocks. 
Some issues, too, have been refund- 
ed. Working capital has been built 
vp in several instances. And cer- 
tainly productive capacity has not 
kept pace with what the experts call 
“the secular trend of consumption.” 


The long-term forecasts of the ex- 
perts on individual companies are, 
in the majority of cases, extremely 
bright. In the majority of cases, 
too, the finances of individual com- 
panies are regarded as “improved,” 
“satisfactory” or “sound.” 


Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mill Securities 

Canadian pulp and paper se- 
curities have been experiencing a 
boom for more than three years, 
and in their upward climb have out- 
distanced the rise of other Canadian 
stock market prices generally.’ Un- 
like many market leaders of the 
past few years, pulp and paper is- 
sues obviously stood to gain from 
a return to peacetime conditions and 
this fact was largely responsible for 
the recent bullish tendency. 


The Montreal stock exchange av- 
erage of 10 paper stocks during the 
early months of this year fluctuated 
above 330, compared with the war- 
time low of 47.92. 

Individual stocks and_ groups 
within the pulp and paper industry 
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have shown varied changes. For 
instance, stocks of companies whose 
main activity has been the produc- 
tion of newsprint and which drop- 
ped most sharply early in the war, 
have had proportionately the larg- 
est gains in recent years, whereas 
value improvements in case of some 
special and fine paper manufactur- 
ers have not been so abrupt lately. 

At the outbreak of the war, Ca- 
nadian pulp and paper securities 
showed a considerable strength for 
a time, but in. 1940 they plunged 
downward. The market regarded 
the industry as one that was not 
primarily manufacturing for war 
purposes and would therefore have 
2 low priority on manpower and 
supplies whereas costs of production 
and taxation would continue to rise. 


Increased Investment Interest 


Conversely, evidence of a turn in 
the tide of war, with increasing like- 
lihood that ultimate victory was 
largely a question of time, such as 
began to appear late in 1942, in- 
creased investment interest in the 
pulp and paper industry as one 
standing to benefit from the termi- 
nation of war. 


Actually, during the war, the Ca- 
nadian pulp and paper industry 
played an important wartime role, 
not only in maintaining supply of 
its customary product but in con- 
verting its machine shops for the 
manufacture of munitions and in 
developing output of new materials 
to replace metals, wood and other 
goods in short supply. However, the 
industry was obliged to take a sec- 
ondary place to munition plants in 
claims on available manpower, elec- 
tric power and other supplies, and 
output has accordingly been less 
than demand. 

One result of this situation, of 
course, is that there is a tremen- 
dous backlog of requirements for 
almost everything the industry pro- 
duces. It is estimated that several 
years will elapse before world short- 
ages of pulp products can be over- 
come and adequate reserve supplies 
again restored. 


Classed as “Growth Industry” 


Pulp and paper are in the 
category of a “growth” industry— 
one likely to increase revenues and 
profits as normal supplies of man- 
power and materials are restored. 
Extent of profit improvement will 
depend a good deal on government 
taxation policy. 

Extent of market price improve- 
ment for pulp and paper securities 
is indicated in the following rep- 
resentative list of junior securities: 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 
STATISTICS 
(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 


ee —t Per Common Share— 














Net *Pre-Tax *Net oPrice 
Sales Profits Income fEarned oDividends Range 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
_, eee N.A 355 225 1.86 Nil 48 -9 
1939. N.A d138 d147 d1.86 Nil 10 - 6 
1941 N.A 2,101 601 5.62 Nil 11 -7 
1943- N.A 264 164 1.25 Nil 8 - 8 
AR eae N.A 653 368 3.29 Nil 17 -17 
1945. N.A 978 440 4.39 Nil N.A. 
Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
| Ee ei N.A 1,282 875 0.34 Nil 8I4- 3% 
eee N.A 1,520 880 0.34 Nil 4Y_- 242 
a Oe N.A 2,294 1,294 0.50 Nil 6%- 3 
ee oe N.A 2,708 1,108 0.43 Nil 8Y%- 5S 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
ee N.A. 50 41 0.11 Nil 17'%2- 7% 
a ee N.A. 11 9 0.02 Nil N 
cy, eens eres N.A. 183 105 0.28 0.10 312- 3% 
SE ald N.A. 345 195 - 0.52 Nil 7 ¥e- 3% 
eee N.A. 474 274 0.72 Nil 8¥%- 7 
1945 yes N.A. 539 289 0.77 0.50 N.A 
Powell River Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
OS RR N.A. 1,977 1,481 Ll] NA. NA. 
aaa: N.A. 3,548 2,602 194 NA. NA. 
ne: N.A. 5,627 2,672 1.99 1.80 N.A. 
seein eee ana N.A. 4,306 1,737 1.29 3.27 N.A. 
1944 N.A. 4,526 2,107 1.57 1.05 N.A. 








*Adjusted for effects of renegotiation (where reported) and inclusion of special voluntary 
reserves created after taxes. +-Adjusted for split-ups. t-Disregarding preferred stock dividend 
arrears, if any. o-Calendar years. N.A.-Not available. d-Deficit. **Not computable on basis 
comparable with later years. ‘ 


a-In order to conform with data for other companies, fiscal periods are those ending April 30 
of following year. 


b-Since reorganization. c Per share statistics are for preferred stock. e-28 weeks. 


f-Nine months. g-46 weeks. @-Paid in preferred stock. §Plus 10% in stock. (Footnotes to 
Balance Sheet Data should be read in conjunction herewith). 


h-Includes capital gain from sale of Canadian subsidiary. 
i-After deducting interest reserve payable. 


Note: The foregoing information has been obtained from sources believed to be reliable 
but is not guaranteed. No responsibility is claimed for the accuracy of the statistical preparation. 


COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA 
(In Thousands of Dollars) se 


*Net ; Net Funded Pre- 








tNo. Com. 
Fiscal Total Fixed Inven- Working Dept, ferred Minority Shares 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 
1937... _ $8,782 $6,487 $1,173 $1,980 $3,072 Nil Nil 416,028 
b American Writing Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1939... (ss 8, B40 6,272 1,414 1,877 2,316 Nil Nil 416,068 
a 9,596 4,924 1,040 3,638 2,006 Nil Nil 360,224 
c Brown Co. (Nov. 30): 
1947... 44,854 26,205 7,424 12,887 17,349p$14,448 Nil 1,999,659 
1942... 43,104 25,303 8,803 11,774 14,853 p14,448 Nil 1,999,659 
1944 42,146 22,429 10,276 13,746 15,327 pl4,448 Nil 1,999,659 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. (a April 30): 
1936... 32,150 21,688 5,076 4,464 5,013 7,750 Nil 551,000 
1939 38,385 26,582 5,026 6,401 10,415 8,779 Nil 550,700 
1943_ 50,236 24,385 7,344 20,344 11,455 11,500 $84 550,000 
1944 51,899 23,336 7,284 20,905 10,900 11,500 103 546,000 
Consolidated Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936 11,344 7,036 1,378 3,282 Nil Nil Nil 750,000 
1939 8,755 3,469 1,790 4,292. Nil Nil Nil 750,000 
1944 12,368 2,238 1,260 6,717 Nil Nil Nil 750,000 
Container Corp. of America (Dec. 31): 
1936 23,633 17,371 2,901 3,544 6,981 Nil Nil 653,540 
1939 26,110 17,617 3,644 4,710 5,126 Nil Nil 781,253 
1944 28,119 15,500 3,737 6,635 Nil Nil Nil 781,253 
1945 30,529 15,499 4,529 9,078 Nil Nil Nil 781,253 
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COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 








*Net Net Funded Pre- ae tNo. Com. 
Fiscal Total Fixed Inven- Working Debt, ferred Minority Shares 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (a April 30): 
1936 104,600 66,382 11,913 13,204 19,278 52,965 1,212 2,261,199 
1939 103,037 62,653 12,741 17,703 13,800 52,966 1,187 2,261,199 
1943 105,164 60,386 18,591 29,814 2,573 52,966 1,254 2,261,199 
1944 105,706 58,505 16,400 30,599 Nil 52,966 1,262 2,261,199 
Eddy Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
we... 6,730 4,532 1,407 1,491 105 Nil Nil 177,900 
1939 eee 4,389 1,119 1,134 488 Nil Nil 185,045 
1944 11,299 1,944 998 3,745 Nil Nil Nil 164,535 
Gair (Robert) Co., Inc. (Dec. 31): 
1936__. 18,469 12,529 3,076 2,902 4,825 p9,280 650 574,613 
1939 _ 17,093 7,819 2,032 1,662 3,563 p9,310 650 574,646 
1944 19,532 7,672 2,032 4,126 3,305 3,728 650 1,133,822 
1945___ 17,427 7,988 2,891 py F 4 3,000 5,680 650 1,231,447 
d Gaylord Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1937 _ 12,872 7,765 1,518 3,445 Nil 5,000 Nil 539,221 
1939 12,967 8,034 1,604 3,266 Nil 5,315 Nil 539,221 
1944 21,245 11,028 3,607 7,177 5,287 4,511 Nil 541,821 
Great Northern Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936 42,604 27,217 7,740 13,356 Nil Nil Nil 997,580 
1939 43,567 29,057 6,436 12,684 Nil Nil Nil 997,480 
1944 _.. 44,774 28,996 5,663 12,700 Nil Nil Nil 997,480 
Hammermill Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936 11,882 6,309 1,805 2,833 270 3,803 Nil 180,000 
1939 11,051 5,717 2,097 3,790 Nil 2,500 Nil 180,000 
1944 12,716 5,204 1,912 5,180 Nil 2,420 Nil 180,000 
1945 . 18,710 5,483 2,476 5,930 5,000 3,670 Nil 180,000 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936 _. 11,897 5,754 1,972 3,307 490 3,608 Nil 360,00U 
1939 12,565 5,987 2,085 3,702 544 3,590 Nil 360,250 
1944 : 14,648 pS 2,408 5,154 Nil 3,590 Nil 360,250 
1945 14,997 5,368 2,538 5,655 Nil 1,470 Nil 427,824 
e International Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936 _. 240,555 179,178 26,588 35,250 80,730 p91,349 15,833 1,822,243 
1939 219,867 158,507 25,600 35,605 58,851 p92,594 Nil 1,823,270 
1944 249,196 131,402 29,228 71,122 48,796 p92,597 Nil 1,823,855 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1936 45,788 28,246 4,096 4,004 5,116 9,963 Nil 487,173 
1939 50,858 24,508 5,141 7,688 8,600 9,963 Nil 488,173 
1944 61,771 30,816 7,447 15,936 9,528 10,242 Nil 599,760 
Marathon Corp. (Oct. 31): 
1936 : 10,966 7,160 2,199 2,425 2,350 600 Nil 400,000 
1939 14,307 7,186 3,499 4,512 3,597 1,199 28 399,134 
1944 29,781 9,484 4,702 16,288 10,136 5,000 61 400,000 
1945_ 31,280 15,689 6,442 11,067 10,071 5,000 66 400,000 
Mead Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1936 29,752 20,665 3,720 4,326 7,240 3,315 1,023 619,374 
a 34,525 21,904 4,237 5,790 7,536 8,114 876 619,374 
7. 37,387 19,756 5,616 9,586 6,000 7,983 153 693,610 
f National Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1937__ 6,458 5,017 343 640 2,247 Nil Nil 660,964 
1939____. ; 6,787 5,188 416 709 2,343 Nil 7 660,964 
1944___ 12,328 6,918 1,372 2,553 4,522 Nil 44 660,964 
943... 15,180 8,274 2,361 4,192 4,260 2,212 54 676,330 
Oxford Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936 28,560 17,426 2,242 3,803 4,580 p 8,287 Nil 340,172 
1939 .... 28,833 16,919 2,603 4,273 4,490 p10,231 Nil 380,735 
1944__ _. 27,607 14,836 3,257 6,351 1,890 p10,143 Nil 380,735 
1945. 28,413 14,415 5,370 8,158 1,700 p10,143 Nil 380,735 
g Rayonier Inc. (a April 30): 
1937 21,435 17,378 2,161 1,248 425 15,655 Nil 963,872 
1939 , 31,530 24,124 3,559 4.322 6,500 15,655 Nil 963,871 
1943 30,433 22,330 3,822 5,000 3,427. 15,655 Nil 963,871 
1944 . 37,072 23,539 3,550 6,254 9,119 15,655 Nil 963,871 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936 58,698 27,704 3,173 4,325 6,910 p4,428 915 4,120,714 
3939... 99,123 27,278 3,066 6,279 7,899 p4,428 874 4,120,714 
1944 __ . See? 34,479 8,373 18,455 9,708 p7,372 3,345 4,120,714 
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Canadian Stock Market Trend 


Sept. Sept. 
Now 1945 1942 
$ $ $ 


Abitibi Common.... 8% 4% 0.55 
Abitibi 6% pref...... 99 64% 5 


Bathurst A. ............ 20 10 11, 
Consol Paper ........ 174% 10 15% 
Donnaconna A ...... 17 12% 2% 
Dee 15 10% 4 

Fraser Cos. ............ 55 43 7% 
Howard Smith ...... 31 234% 814 
Price Bros. ............ 60 37 7 


St. Lawrence A...... 34 26 934, 
St. Lawrence pf..... 93 65 241 


Canadian Bond Value Trend 


Sept. Sept. 

Now 1945 1942 

Abitibi 5s.............. 116 112% 57% 
B. C. Pulp Ge........ 110 106 89 

Brown &6 .......:2.:: 106 101 764 

Can. Int. Pap. 6s..111 111 102% 

Consol. 54s ........ 113 106% 62% 
Donnaconna 4%s 107 102% 75 
Dryden 6s ............ 108 106% 101 
Gt Lakes-.............. 110 108% 95 
Lk. St. John 5%s 105 102% # 78 


Outlook for 
British Paper 
Industry; 


The British pulp and paper industry 
has its probems, too. 

Writing in the “World’s Paper Trade 
Review” of London, an editor who signs 
himself Donal, is very gloomy about the 
prospects of British paper—especially 
cellulose specialties, glassine, etc.—com- 
peting with the United States products. 

He sees a great need for moderniz- 
ing manufacturing methods in the Brit- 
ish paper mills. But he mentions, omi- 
nously, the threat of high costs to try 
to satisfy political elements concerning 
smoke and river effluents from the mills. 

North American operators will read 
these words with a feeling of consider- 
able sympathy: 


The Editorial 


“With scarcity of paper still rather 
acute, one begins to wonder what the 
new priorities will be in order to set 
one’s plans for full production. Judging 
from the Chancellor’s budget speech, 
it appears to me that all exports will 
have first call on our raw materials, and 
after that building boards and wallpaper 
will come a close second. Much of our 
exported goods will require to be well 
wrapped in an attractive manner, much 
more so than the drab and austere meth- 
ods which have been in use during the 
War. The cotton trade, in particular, 
knows a lot about the high class pack- 
ing of its goods. 

“In the past we did not have a great 
export market in garments so much as 
in cloth. As we shall require to put as 
many man-hours into our exports as is 
possible, probably we shall have some 
new problems to face in packing fine 
clothes. Much of the best of this type of 
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freight will be carried by air, so that 
light-weight, strong and secure packag 
ing will be necessary. Cellulose wadding 


COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA (Cont.) 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 











.ad glazed transparent papers will prob- *Net Net Funded Pre- tNo. Com. 
ably be the combination which will offer Fiscal Total Fixed Inven- Working Debt, ferred Minority Shares 
the cheapest and most attractive pack- Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 
ing. There appears to be quite a future 
in these two commodities; but I am not Scott Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
at all sure that we shall be able to ex- 19396... 7,749 4,508 1,710 2,146 Nil Nil Nil 569,980 
port them as such in face of the U. S. i. | 20,230 9,219 2,380 5,575 702 6,034 Nil 667,956 
Government acceptance prices for paper 1944. 22,362 9,851 2,613 7,123 Nil 6,030 Nil 667,942 
bids. Their paper is only about half 196)... 25,976 11,566 5,979 7,760 Nil 6,030 Nil 804,782 
the price of ours. 
“Yet it must be taken into consider- Sutherland Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
ation that our mills are not running at a 4,826 2,728 924 1,558 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
anything like full production, whilst a —— 6,515 3,335 2,291 1,732 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
theirs are. This makes a big difference; 4 7,996 4,078 2,012 2,788 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
but it does not make a difference of any- 1945 9,767 3,995 2,359 4,730 1,500 Nil Nil 287,000 
thing like the 50% in price which | “ed Union Bag & Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
needed to carry us within competitive , : 
Peay a 12,733 8,679 2,112 2,946 2,077. Nil Nil 1,045,732 
1939. 20,244 «14,813 2,397. «4,116 +=-4,997_ ‘Nil Nil 1,262,730 
Nesd Metter Maeciiecs 1944. 26,473 15,870 3,416 6,943 5,859 Nil Nil 1,271,437 
Jj 3... . 22,425 12,841 3,474 7,301 2,946 Nil Nil 1,271,437 
Frankly, I do not see how we are 
going to shape out in the export mar- West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Co. (Oct. 31): 
kets of the world unless we can speed i _—_— 56,437 32,855 5,530 12,027 4,000 15,524 Nil - 902,660 
up our production enormously. I should 1939, 61,553 38,246 6,793 16,652 9,591 15,583 Nil 902,432 
say that our present machines are effi- ae 59,345 29,665 6,761 15,136 Nil * 15,281 Nil 902,432 
cient, but not fast enough. They make 1945. 63,524 28,201 6,860 15,394 Nil 14,825 Nil 902,432 
tip-top paper, but not enough of it. rare 7 ‘ : ; 
Most of us expect to do quite a lot Columbia River Paper Mills (Dec. 31): 
about this in the near future. But for , —— 5,910 3,554 360 474 635 p680 Nil 20,000 
the very high cost of papermaking ma- i a 4,422 2,698 664 706 ~—-:1,503 p200 Nil 20,000 
chinery at present, I am sure that lots 1943... ... 4,741 2,558 815 1,130 1,305 p77 Nil 20,000 
= us would be placing ne for : —_. 1944_ 4,563 2273 912 1,085 911 Nil Nil 20,000 
e are sorting out the essentials, ut : ° 
oe ie te ie i ot ee es hMinnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
far enough. If we can obtain the raw |) — - 44,138 29,991 4,630 8,789 9,757 Nil Nil 1,344,544 
materials, I firmly believe that we can 1944... 45,180 27,338 5,801 10,982 6,310 Nil Nil 1,344,543 
—— lead the world in quality pro- Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. (Dec. 31): 
ae ee ; , e......... 7,146 4,841 393 350 23 2,473 Nil 251,837 
coe po i 5,642 4,712 265 270 11 2,473 Nil 251,837 
<a alkux taney Geen Ge eae a 10,097 4,444 726 = 1,027 488 1,121 Nil 326,918 
try, is that we must insist on getting our Soundview Pulp Co. (Dec. 31): 
production machinery into __ first-class 1936... 7,431 5,848 576 448 900 293 Nil 418,500 
working order before we tackle any of 1939 11,218 8,901 1,429 1,323 1,040 2,108 Nil 488,250 
the other problems which we shall have 1944. 12.619 7,860 1,442 1,656 Nil 2,108 Nil 488,250 
to meet as we can afford them. : : : ‘ : , ; 
“There is the smoke problem, for Canadian— 
instance, ae is largely due to _ 4 _ rAbitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
ing to use inferior outcrop coal instea . 
of that which we found was best for us ag ss rei t mgt apd Be py eeseee Me pyri aaa 
» found was best for us = i939 _ 124, : ‘ ‘ '895 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
to use in an efficient manner. There are = 1943 130,324 46,638 7,645 25,532 71,343 p35,882 Nil 088, 
many politically-minded people, who 1944 127/504 441208347 24.260 66,629 35,882 Nil 1,088.17 
have no idea of the production of wealth = 8 = =7*° “ 4 : aliens , omen 
and work for all, who think that this British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
problem can be solved overnight. Never- 1936... 9,015 6,642 556 795 5,177 p556 Nil 100,000 
theless, we shall have government inspec- 1939. 11,161 7,321 894 143 5,311 p556 Nil 100,000 
tors inspecting our chimneys. We shall 1963. 11,506 7,447 1,311 1,693 5,731 p556 Nil 100,000 
also have government inspectors in- 7004. 12,305 8,176 1,410 2,234 4,970 p556 Nil 100,000 
specting our trade effluents and indus- 1945 12,311 7,797 1,530 1,869 4,841 p556 Nil 100,000 
trial or fishing rivers. : 7 , ‘ : " 
“One or two of these items and social Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
amenities can stand to one side for a 1936... 67,925 56,615 5,840 d 725 52,096 Nil Nil 2,308,789 
year or two, to give poorer firms a chance 1930... 60,153 47,367 7,897 7,413 51,565 Nil Nil 2,308,789 
to develop higher production first.” aie! 63,782 28,898 12,666 25,812 43,847 . Nil Nil 2,562,702 
Paper Shortage in France Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
eT es : 2 i oe 12,392 10,890 907 777 6,584 Nil Nil 376,572 
A sidelight on the paper situation in 1939 14,029 11,615 1,257 1,341 7,263 Nil Nil 376,572 
re seen oS — 1944. 15,823 12,219 2,266 2,447 5,860 Nil Nil 376,572 
writer, a hens Aiimn, cians ter a 16,958 12,925 2,458 2,209 5,860 Nil Nil 376,572 
using a second sheet of paper, said the Powell River Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
So 1943... _ 38,964 31,532 2,083 3,568 Nil Nil 368 1,344,695 
one sheet. 1944. 40,537 31,603 2,186 5,377 Nil Nil 1,344,695 
Paper Industry in *Does not include investments and/or interests in comp not « lidated. tAdjusted for 


British Guiana? 
Possibilities of establishing a paper pulp 


split-ups. 





a-In order to conform with data for other companies, fiscal years given are for period ending 


oo wvwoare 


~~ 





April 30th of year following: April 30, 1945, Par pe aa b-Reorganized in March, 1937. 





industry in British Guiana are to be ex- c-Reorganized in December, 1939. d-Or in June, 1937. e—Organized in 

plored, according to advices from George- sume. 1941; principal predecessor recapitalized in September, 1937. f—Organized in March, 1937. 

town, th ital in November, 1937. h—Reorganized in February, 1941. r—In process 
n, the capital. : p—Preferred stock dividends in arrears. 

The colony possesses extensive Wallaba 

forests, which it has already been proved 

= be used for manufacturing paper 

pulp. 
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Funded debt includes deferred interest on bonds where such condition exists. 


Note: The foregoing information has been obtained from sources believed to be reliable but is 
not guaranteed. 
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U. S.-Canadian production totals 21,965,000 
tons in 1945—two-thirds of world output. 
Magazines and printers in scramble for avail- 


able supply. 


War’s end, while it cut off 
the demand for certain types of 
“fighting” paper, stimulated a tre- 
mendous increase in demand for pa- 
per and paper products. 

Most visible and dramatic of these 
developments was in the publishing 
industry. Publications began to ex- 
ecute plans held in abeyance during 
the war. Their hunt for additional 
tonnage of printing papers was often 
unavailing. So came the acquisition 


by large magazine and printing in- 
terests of their own paper mills to 
be a private source of supply. Al- 
though the newcomers to the indus- 
try showed commendable concern 
over wood and pulp supply on one 
hand and old customers on the 
other, in both theory and practice, 
such moves inevitably withdrew, or 
will soon withdraw, certain amounts 
of production from general paper 
sales. Four important paper mills 


UNITED STATES 





in the Mid-West and two in the 
East have been purchased by maga- 
zine interests or by others who will 
supply them. 

Expanded newspaper circulations 
and a heavy demand for advertis- 
ing space created a tight situation 
in the newsprint field. This was 
further aggravated by the marked 
shifting of mills from newsprint to 
book and other grades. And yet de- 
spite this shift it appears that the 
total North American production of 
newsprint may this year exceed the 
records of 1937 and 1942. 

A straw in the wind—u. S. paper 
output for March 1946 was 1,639,000 
tons—biggest month since 1942. If 
that becomes average for the year, 
1946 production in U. S. will reach 
19,670,000 tons, about two million 
above 1941’s record. year. 

The Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., published a statement that 
many of its members report a paper 
shortage more serious than that 
which brought about wartime regu- 
lations faces commercial printing. It 
said the demand for commercial 
printing is rapidly growing and al- 


Paper and Woodpulp Production and Consumption (for paper only) 
Consumption of Domestic and Imported Pulpwood and Total Pulpwood Consumption 












































PAPER WOODPULP CONSUMPTION OF PULPWOOD 
¢ — ‘ — = —A. —" 

. Production Consumption Production Consumpti Domesti Imported Total 
Year— (tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) (cords) (cords) (cords) 
Ee a ee ee eee aa 2,167,593 2,158,000 1,179,525 1,216,254 1,617,093 369,217 1,986,310 
eee 3,106,696 3,049,824 1,921,768 2,091,006 2,477,099 573,618 3,050,717 
Ee Seer nee ae, are 4,216,708 4,224,000 2,495,523 2,856,593 3,207,653 793,954 4,001,607 
0 Se eee ee eee 5,270,047 5,496,164 2,893,150 3,556,377 3,641,063 829,700 4,470,763 
DI hota ccctiaciei cunicastiaspcieoctaemnnaaeseioaedkon 5,919,647 6,255,725 3,509,939 4,148,600 4,706,327 773,748 5,480,075 
eee = 6,051,523 6,387,066 3,313,861 3,869,746 4,506,276 744,518 5,250,794 
Se cme Cee ee eS * 6,190,361 6,479,490 3,517,952 4,113,911 4,445,817 1,032,015 5,477,832 
SEE A eee eee ee 7,334,614 7,846,827 3,821,704 4,696,035 5,014,513 1,099,559 6,114,072 
ee eres ern eee —_ 5,356,317 6,053,915 2,875,601 3,544,218 3,740,406 816,773 4,557,179 
EE eee men. Se eens 7,017,800 8,007,088 3,521,644 4,756,105 4,498,808 1,050,034 5,548,842 
ee. eee ee ae nee ane 8,029,482 93339,573 3,788,672 5,149,695 4,636,789 1,236,081 5,872,870 
sis cus ticclttacele te alleles see! nee een, 3,723,266 5,216,265 4,720,191 1,047,891 5,768,082 
SE eee eee ee eee oe 9,182,204 10,590,090 3,962,217 5,590,304 5,005,445 1,088,376 6,093,821 
NR ids nile than antanuii neces:  \uxbibmeioee, secteuieeers 4,394,766 6,096,279 5,489,517 1,276,490 6,766,007 
RR eee nee eee were 10,002,070 11,915,233 4,313,403 5,960,865 5,526,889 1,224,046 6,750,935 
 _, ET LA: 12,447,841 4,510,800 6,239,641 5,750,689 1,409,411 7,160,100 
Se 11,140,235 13,347,925 4,862,885 6,704,341 6,411,566 1,233,445 7,645,011 
.. 10,169,140 12,314,819 4,630,308 6,463,185 6,089,852 1,105,672 7,195,524 
Ee eae eh ene ee 9,381,840 11,403,850 4,409,344 6,005,718 5,896,446 826,320 6,722,766 
-,, = isaac salle 7,997,872 9,733,764 3,760,267 5,083,446 4,891,424 741,699 5,633,123 
0, SEE ee eee ne een 9,190,017 10,919,391 4,293,344 6,027,088 5,933,295 628,379 6,561,674 
|. eee -nshetnibinanaiitaaatamande 9,186,266 11,185,682 4,281,428 5,969,633 5,822,681 973,978 6,796,659 
CODD ananassae seein FOIOGIGS 12490886 4944226 6,877,869 6,590,942 1,037,332 7,628,274 
eee ea ee eee 11,670,000 14,546,046 5,695,219 7,420,829 7,506,156 . 1,209,760 8,715,916 
2, EEE eee ee as ee eS 12,600,000 15,798,362 6,617,184 8,692,489 8,870,932 1,522,868 10,393,800 
i, 11,327,000 13,488,300 5,933,060 7,975,000 7,900,053 1,293,938 9,193,991 
1939 13,509,642 15,930,349 6,993,334 9,058,415 9,685,592 1,130,874 10,816,466 
a 14,483,709 16,620,632 8,851,740 9,724,643 12,564,180 1,435,820 13,742,958 
a 17,762,365 20,391,412 9,978,400 10,801,223 15,400,000 1,292,640} 16,692,640 
1942___ a eae 19,608,862 10,233,000 11,050,000 15,972,000 1,232,000 17,204,000 
1943. oer" benaenadiebeioaes 17,035,688 19,560,688 9,070,157 10,515,743 15,000,000 1,718,000 16,718,000 
1944_ ‘ _ ee 19,485,887 10,108,443 10,502,204 14,819,000 1,650,000 16,469,000 
1945 ee 19,822,453 10,165,000 10,823,000 15,315,000 1,699,000 17,014,000 





Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Forest Service and A. P. & P. A. Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Pulp Producers 


Association. 


tAvailable for nine months of 1941 only. Other 1941 figures estimated for 12 months. 
Note: Pulp consumption for all purposes—paper, rayon, plastics, etc.—was 11,362,600 tons in 1945 and 11,066,204 tons in 1944. 
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STATES WHICH LED U. S. IN VARIOUS TYPES OF PAPER PRODUCTION 


What states are leading U. S. producers 
in different types of paper? 

That’s a toughy to figure out on the 
basis of the government’s most recent 
figures, because production of many states 
were combined in the statistics. In some 
cases, the combinations of states seem to 
be made rather arbitrarily. For instance, 
Texas is combined with Washington and 
Oregon in the newsprint figures, presum- 
ably on the basis that they were the 
only “western” producers. All the news- 
print was made in just 8 states and of 
this number, there just were 5 important 
producers. 

It is evident in some of the other 
grades of papers listed below, that the 
real “leader” may not be a group of 
states in first place, but a single state 
which had to be listed in second place. 

Here’s the best we can do in listing 
the 1945 “winnahs” with their total ton- 
nages for the year, which disclose in- 
teresting “state vs. state” comparisons: 

Newsprint 
lst—Maine—New York—450,654. 
2nd—Washington—Oregon—Texas—242,369. 
3rd—Minnesota—Mich.—Wisconsin—32,452. 

Groundwood Printing 
lst—New York—213,682. 
2nd—Maine—177,812. 
3rd—Washington—Oregon—Minn.—115,844. 


Book Paper 
1lst—Wisconsin—Minnesota—274,966. 
2nd—Pennsylvania—231,260. 
3rd—Ohio—220,502. 
4th—Maine—New Hampshire—180,330. 
5th—New York—New Jersey—148,827. 


Fine Papers 
1st—Massachusetts—Connecticut—169,922. 
2nd—Wisconsin—Minnesota—157,133. 
3rd—New Jersey—Pennsylvania—117,857. 
4th—Maine—88,954. 
5th—Wn.—Ore.—Calif —Tenn.—Ala.—Miss. 

—La.—71,392. 


Wrapping Paper 
1lst—Alabama—Miss.—Arkansas—355,171. 
2nd—Wisconsin—Minnesota—280,988. 
3rd—Louisiana—Texas—222,821. 
4th—No. Carolina—Georgia—Fla.— 204,034. 
5th—Washington—California—156,609. 
6th—Michigan—109,260. 


Shipping Sack 
1lst—N. Y.—N. J.—Penn.—Me.—N. H.—Vt. 
—Mass.—109,114. 


2nd—Ala.—Ark.—Louisiana—Tex.—98,874. 
3rd—Va.—W.Va.—N. C.—Ga.—F la.— 96,287. 
4th—Washington—Oregon—61,110. 
5th—Ohio—35,086. 


Industrial Pa; 
lst—Maine—New Hamp.—Vermont—67,972. 
2nd—Wash.—Ore.—Ala.—Ark.—La.—43,518. 
3rd—New York—29,025. 
4th—New Jersey—Pennsylvania—27,790. 
5th—Massachusetts—24,681. 
6th—Ohio—Indiana—Michigan—18,030. 

Sanitary Pa 
1st—Wisconsin—Minnesota_-229,674. 
2nd—Pennsylvania—191,833. 
3rd—New York—182,318. 
4th—Wn.—Ore.—Calif.—Del.—Ark.—83,551. 
5th—Maine—New Hampshire—81.759. 
6th—Vermont—Massachusetts—26,111. 


Tissue Paper 
1st—Wash.—Ore.—Calif.—Miss.—41,636. 
2nd—New York—35.983. 
3rd—Wisconsin—30,303. 
4th—Ohio—Michigan—23,072. 


Absorbent Paper 
1lst—Va.—No. Carolina—Del.—D.C.—21,525. 
2nd—New York—12,678. 
3rd—New Jersey—Pennsylvania—11,115. 
4th—Massachysetts—Connecticut—10,016. 

Building Papers 
lst—New Jersey—170,451. 
2nd—Washington—California—90,659. 
3rd—Md.—Va.—Ga.—Tenn.—La.—Texas— 


123,929. 
4th—Rhode Island—Conn.—N. Y.—116,786. 
5th—Ohio—Indiana—91,366. 





ready is perhaps 30% over highest 
wartime demand. 

The U. S. Government printing 
office is so alarmed over inability 
to get bids on paper needs that it 
has announced through its chief that 
it is considering purchase of its own 
paper mill. 


Total U. S.-Canada- 
Newfoundland Production 
The total production of paper 


and paperboard by the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland 


during 1945 was about 21,965,000 
tons, more than two-thirds of the 
production of the entire world (total 
for the world was about 30,000,000 
tons). 

This total figure for U. S. and 
Canada includes the production of 
17,374,208 tons in the United States, 
according to the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, and estimated productions of 
4,250,000 tons in Canada, and 340,000 
tons in Newfoundland. (The Ca- 
nadian Newsprint Association an- 
nounced 3,259,000 tons of newsprint 
was produced in the Dominion and 


to this we have added 1,000,000 tons, 
assuming that Canada produced 
about as much of other paper in 
1945 as it did in 1944.) 

The total for these three great 
paper countries is, therefore, about 
465,000 tons above 1944 figures and 
cnly about 670,000 tons less than 
the record high productive year of 
1941. In fact, 1945 for the U. S. 
Canada and Newfoundland com- 
bined was the greatest producing 
year in their entire papermaking 
history except for 1941, despite the 
fact that war time restrictions and 


TOTAL PAPER PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 








1945 

















1940 1941 1942 1943 

Newsprint - reset eee Pe 1,056,304 1,043,999 967,211 811,309 720,752 725,267 
| ee 1,655,423 2,025,851 1,704,029 1,592,878 1,435,785 1,494,436 
Groundwood _.. 550,453 642,676 610,168 585,673 593,094 636,506 
[SSS aie eal eee 733,423 950,014 1,055,475 1,020,601 974,372 1,010,064 
Wrapping (Coarse) - 2,500,818 2,778,441 2,713,738 2,501,637 2,559,447 2,642,721 
Wie 733,894 175,336 170,653 162,766 157,540 157,384 
reine §  Seeeeiiins 737,538 811,343 806,023 807,893 823,889 
Absorbent 129,410 61,941 64,530 88,254 90,107 88,849 
Building Papers - 682,460 917,912 1,001,383 877,582 881,246 889,464 
Other Paper __ 60,120 28,657 16,148 129 BS Sire! 
Container Board __ 3,434,834 4,183,846 3,755,438 4,087,972 4,228,304 4,130,424 
Folding Boxboard . 1,416,452 1,841,916 1,711,795 2,015,640 2,116,152 2,266,861 
Setup Boxboard _. 898,549 1,238,850 996,688 829,102 750,313 718,972 
I ete bee ama 164,785 307,308 458,107 361,034 
Building Boards 179,443 761,480 1,052,054 1,063,851 1,087,467 1,121,824 
Other Boards 449,796 373,868 288,424 284,963 322,225 306,513 

TOTAL. ___. 14,483,709 17,762.365 17,083,862 17,035,688 17,182,804 17,374,208 





Source: 1940-1945: Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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UNITED STATES PAPER PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION 








1944 ) sine 


1945 


(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
TOTAL — ALL GRADES 





-—— Consumption — 








Lbs. 
Production Imports Exports Tons Capita 

2,167,293 tt 2,167,593 57.9 
3,106,696 peaabieee es 77,704 3,028,992 233 
4,121,495 55,962 74,764 4,102,693 90.5 
5,152,705 349,278 106,713 5,395,270 110.2 
5,966,076 707,548 420,540 6,253,084 119.1 
7,929,985 1,500,433 149,541 9,280,877 164.0 
9,001,742 1,567,121 152,351 10,416,512 181.4 
9,794,086 1,973,451 183,130 11,584,407 198.8 
10,002,070 2,107,344 184,226 11,925,188 201.8 
10,403,338 2,266,828 218,730 12,451,436 207.8 
11,140,235 2,533,603 262,383 13,411,455 220.7 
10,169,140 2,365,272 215,811 12,318,601 200.7 
9,381,840 2,136,079 170,891 11,347,028 182.8 
7,997,872 1,848,016 119,292 9,726,596 155.6 
9,190,017 1,852,420 126,854 10,915,583 173.6 
9,186,598 2,265,281 163,199 11,288,680 178.3 
10,479,095 2,456,998 178,370 12,757,723 200.1 
11,975,552 2,855,153 179,727 14,650,978 228.1 
12,837,003 3,435,222 232,361 16,039,864 248.2 
11,380,814 2,357,477 208,064 13,530,227 207.8 
13,509,642 2,702,952 266,070 15,946,515 243.4 
14,483,709 2,826,880 578,248 16,732,341 254.2 
17,762,365 3,120,213 494,911 20,387,667 308.9 
17,083,862 3,046,207 390,837 19,739,132 296.8 
17,035,688 2,762,429 347,864 19,450,253 286.8 
17,182,804 2,616,000 312,917 19,485,887 286.6 
17,374,208 2,775,000 326,755 19,822,453 283.9 





Source: American Paper & Pulp Assn. 


wood and labor shortages were still 
holding them both back. 


Here are comparisons for recent 
years: 


Total Paper Production of U. S., 
Canada and Newfoundland 


Year Tons 
eee ees 21,965,000 
MI icici stews sackgseasccttcssauplicdees 21,499,980 
a emer 21,252,032 
Re Cre = 21,590,629 
ies acgiacacahangapisiee’ 22,637,141 
_ | __  e aee eeeweS G 19,153,123 
eed eee te 17,410,144 


The wartime record and the 1945 
record are astonishing accomplish- 
ments in view of the fact that in all 
papermaking regions north of the 
Rio Grande, the industry has done 
this with less of almost everything 
it takes to make paper. 

Even now, with new equipment 
and expansion programs delayed by 
belated deliveries and with a con- 
tinuing acute woods labor situation, 
the U. S. paper mills had pushed 
their ratio of production to mill ca- 
pacity to new high marks. Their 
rate was 103 and 104% in the first 
weeks of March. This was according 
to the American Paper & Pulp As- 
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sociation’s method of reckoning and 
compares with yearly averages of 
97.4% in the 1941 and only 87.8% 
in 1943 and 83.4% in 1939. The 
March rate in 1945 was 90%. 

Paper production in the U. S. 
alone in 1945 was less than 300,000 
tons below the all-time high of 
1941. Paper consumption also was 
just about 500,000 tons under all- 
time United States record of nearly 
20,400,000 tons in 1941. 


Production of paper in the U. S.- 
as differentiated from paperboard— 
was 8,468,580 tons in 1945 as com- 
pared with 8,220,000 tons in 1944. In 
this is included newsprint, dealt 
with in a later chapter, which re- 
mained far below pre-war levels. 
Groundwood printing, book, fine, 
coarse wrapping, multiwall sack and 
sanitary paper grades showed sub- 
stantial increases over 1944 while 
tissue continued strong in its new- 
found much wider field. 

The end of the war in Japan and 
substantial imports of pulp from 
Sweden had its effect in stimulating 
paper production during the last 
three months of 1945. The industry, 
as often pointed out, had no re- 
conversion problem and in contrast 
to other industries, has been prac- 
tically free of production-impeding 
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strikes. But modernization of the 
mills awaits equipment from other 
hard-hit or reconverting industries. 

More than 600,000 tons of Swedish 
pulp, mostly unbleached sulfite and 
unbleached kraft; were landed at 
Atlantic ports for distribution at the 
paper mills during the latter part 
of 1945, beginning June 25 with the 
first postwar shipment. This ton- 
nage came from large inventories 
accumulated by Swedish mills dur- 
ing the war years. 


Book Paper Field 


Production of book paper in 
1945 totaled 1,494,436 tons as com- 
pared with 1,435,785 tons in 1944. 
Gains in production in 1945 over 
1944 were registered in machine- 
finished, supercalendered, machine 
coated, offset, and label and wrap 
papers. Body stock for coated paper 
declined slightly as did the produc- 
tion of envelope and tablet papers. 


Production of book paper for 1945 
averaged about 84% of standard ca- 
pacity, according to the records of 
the Book Paper Manufacturers As- 
sociation. During the fourth quarter 
of 1945, however, production was at 
the rate of 96% of standard capacity. 


One customer about which little 
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46-Year Record (Selected Years) 


United States Paper Production, Imports’ Exports, and Consumption 


(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 








Consumption Consumption 

Year— Production Imports Exports Tons Lbs.,Capita Year— Production Imports Exports Tons Lbs., Capita 
Newsprint 
1999__..<. 569,212 569,212 15.2 133<........ 989,705 2,209,698 23,405 3,175,998 50.2 
1904_______. Ns i 52,159 860,663 20.8 1939... 954,259 2,615,129 13,495 3,555,893 54.2 
ee... LiGaeee: —....._ 48,740 1,119,358 24.7 1941... 1,043,999 2,982,375 70,265 3,956,109 59.9 
Ht... 1,313,284 278,403 44,483 1,547,204 31.6 1942... 967,211 2,921,207 41,595 3,846,823 57.8 
es... 1,323,880 627,734 110,268 1,841,346 33.3 i343 ..... 811,309 2,637,429 35,256 3,413,482 50.3 
1924... 1,481,425 1,357,233 17,159 2,821,499 49.8 1944. 720,752 2,491,000 31,000 3,180,590 46.8 
1929. 1,409,169 2,422,700 18,695 3,813,174 62.8 1945. 725,267 2,650,000 45,000 3,330,267 47.7 
Books 
1899. ren 304,459 8.1 1934. 1,055,247 4,730 12,066 1,047,911 16.6 
1904... i | le a Sea 454,337 11.0 1939 1,546,930 13,749 22,463 1,538,216 23.4 
1909... 582,114 i 583,218 12.9 1941___... 2,025,891 28,506 51,752 2,002,645 30.4 
1914... 795,958 6,489 14,301 788,146 16.1 142 1,704,029 28,245 56,954 1,675,075 ya 
1919 828,641 146 76,691 752,096 14.3 1943... 1,592,878 28,000 31,566 1,589,312 23.4 
1924... 1,050,000 14,328 10,970 1,053,358 18.6 1944. 1,435,785 28,000 38,467 1,425,318 Zt.3 
1929 _ 1,497,912 3,406 27,567 1,473,751 23.9 1945... 1,494,436 28,000 38,467 1,483,969 Ye 
Fine Papers 
ns Se ee 131,456 3.5 1934... 434,870 879 10,263 425,486 6.7 
1964____... mace. 168,982 4.1 1939 __ 613,995 573 20,498 594,070 9.0 
1903... 25579 ae 215,791 4.7 1941 ___ 950,014 159 46,783 903,390 13.7 
oe | 3,369 266,038 5.4 1942... 1,055,475 993 38,430 1,008,775 $3.2 
1919 arr 37,680 309,666 5.9 1943 1,020,601 300 58,525 962,376 14.4 
1924 422,000 1,373 4,040 419,333 7.4 1944 974,372 300 68,367 906,305 13.3 
1929 635,662 1,613 16,660 620,615 10.2 1945 1,010,064 300 68,367 941,997 13.3 
Wrapping and Bag 
1899 po i eres 535,252 14.3 1934... 1,356,115 5,124 32,160 1,329,079 21.0 
1904 644,291 644,291 15.6 1939. 2,238,993 14,954 41,014 2,212,933 33.8 
19ee........ rs ee 763,067 16.8 1941 2,778,441 4,490 90,357 2,692,574 40.8 
1914 911,029 18.258 7,067 922,220 18.8 1942 2,713,738 9,943 52,178 2,665,360 40.0 
7) 858,464 2401 49,408 811,457 3.5 1943 2,470,039 3,800 54,999 2,418,840 33.7 
1924... 1,235,000 25,540 18,520 1,242,020 21.9 1944 2,559,447 3,800 49,560 2,513,687 36.9 
1929... 1,605,783 9,344 29,425 1,585,702 26.1 1945 _ 2,642,721 3,800 49,560 2,596,961 37.2 
Tissue 
TORO... BRAGG ce cts 28,406 0.7 1934 397,196 8,687 7,281 398,602 6.3 
1904. (TT ER i Ee 43,925 1.1 1939 665,723 9,347 14,695 660,375 10.1 
 — FEO Ses 77,745 17 1941 912,874 2,661 26,500 889,035 13.5 
ee,” ESS eee are 115,401 2.4 1942 981,996 507 15,125 963,258 14.5 
1919 _.. 190,561 oe se 190,806 3.6 1943 968,789 2,900 23,210 948,479 14.0 
1924... 242,000 6,795 4,368 244,427 4.3 1944_____. 965,433 2,900 18,923 949,410 14.0 
3929... 387,811 10,527 yg 2 390,613 6.4 1945... 981,273 2,900 18,923 965,250 13.1 
Paperboard 

1699... SU ptt ete 394,111 10.5 1934... 4,073,261 20,936 51,159 4,043,038 63.9 
a | ce 559,711 13.6 1939. 6,104,968 28,610 103,384 6,030,194 92.1 
F909... et it RSD ORR eet 883,088 19.5 1941 8,399,960 36,882 141,250 8,293,592 125.7 
ie. eee 1,291,805 26.4 1942 7,969,184 36,000 127,309 7,877,875 118.5 
1975... 1,867,064 44,461 61,890 1,849,635 33.2 1943... 8,620,434 36,000 89,705 8,566,729 126.4 
1924 2,850,000 55,275 48,661 2,856,614 25.5 1944 8,962,568 36,000 82,018 8,916,550 131.1 
1929. __. 4,451,187 42,351 94,374 4,399,164 72.4 1945 8,905,628 36,000 82,018 8,859,610 126.9 

















Source: American Paper and Pulp Assn. 


is heard, but which uses huge 
amounts of book paper of the finest 
kind, is the direct-by-mail adver- 
tising industry. Magazine advertis- 
ing men—direct competitors in the 
general advertising field—like to say 
that the waste baskets of the nation 
are literally overflowing with di- 
rect mail advertising. Whatever the 
merits of either method, there are 
more to come. 


Book publishers especially look on 
the huge amounts of paper for di- 
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rect-by-mail advertising with jaun- 
diced eyes. For years the relation- 
ships between old paper mills and 
old book publishers have been a 
matter of tradition and sentiment. 
These relationships spread over 50 
and sometimes 75 or 100 years. Not 
until recently have book publshers, 
because of their long standing in the 
customer field, begun to receive po- 
lite indications that they must cut 
down. With book sales wild and 
growing wilder, it is a bitter pill. 
“And what of text books?” one 
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publisher asked Putp & Paper IN- 
pUSTRY pointedly. “We are going to 
educate 1,000,000 G. Is—and that 
means tens of million of new text 
books alone. Does the Army think 
we can produce them overnight with 
the paper situation as it is?” The 
answer is, of course: that the Army 
has not even thought about that 
angle—yet. What will happen when 
it does is food for thought. 


Magazine Paper Demand 


In its recent regular issues, 
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f Purp & Paper Inpustry has been the shirt he wants to keep. ing this year and add a new series go 
| keeping close tab on the race for But, to repeat, the trend is up of “King Size” models (9 by 13 de 
H magazine paper. The trend is still up for the well entrenched publications. inches) to sell at a dollar. Holiday, di: 
6 in 1946, despite the fact that “cats Last month True Story, for exam- the big Curtis travel magazine. has ki 
and dogs”’—mainly in the comics ple, reached a new high—1,900,000 its first issue out, and in Independ- 

i and pocket digest fields—are begin- on newsstand sales alone. Subscrip- ence Square they are still working is 
ning to feel the pinch of competition tion sales bring the total to 2,500,000. toward a picture magazine as well. sh 
eon the newsstands. There is also Soon to appear on the stands will The biggest headache in the mag- ' | 
some relief in the fact that several be scores of new “one-shot” titles, azine publishing picture—aside from + 
would-be publishers with a “dum- mostly magazines telling how to do paper—is the lack of display space om 
my” and backing have decided not this or that. Pocket books (Pocket, and the shortage of trucks. Maga- ry 
to take the plunge. The tank looks Bantam, many another) are still on zine sales are higher than ever rs 
full, and more than one has climbed the up curve, and one of the lead- (more returns, but also more copies = 
back down the ladder and put on ers will spend $300,000 in advertis- being printed) but “where are we ba 
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going to put the new ones?” is the 
desperate cry of every wholesaler, 
distributor and man at the corner 
kiosk. 


At least 200 new magazines were 
listed to be born during 1946, and 
the old standbys were counting on 
many new readers. Life expects 
5,000,000 readers by October and 
Time-Life, Inc., will get more paper 
during the next 18 months from 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., St. Regis, 
Watab and Hennepin mills in Min- 
nesota, Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper, International, Bryant and, 
eventually, Maine Seaboard and 
others. 


A 5,000,000 circulation for the Post 
is also foreseen this year and it has 
new sources of supply coming up at 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. and New 
York-Penn Co. Cuneo Press, im- 
portant printer of magazines, has 


bought Combined Locks Paper Co. 

Crowell-Collier is seeking more 
paper by contracts instead of pur- 
chase or acquisition of mills. but it 
too, has big plans. 


According to the National Pub- 
lishers Association, 74% of all mag- 
azines are still on a wartime basis 
as to paper weight and size of for- 
mat, and in this connection it is 
pointed out that 89% of magazines 
reduced the basic weight of paper. 
Most of this 89% expect to use bet- 
ter than prewar weight, according 
to NPA. About one-third of 723 
publishers who answered a survey 
expect to eventually run more pages 
than before the war. 


Upswing in Tissue 


The tissue and sanitary fig- 
ures for 1945 show an increase over 
the previous year—981,273 tons as 


CANADIAN PAPER PRODUCTION (Selected Years) 





Newsprint———» ——— Towel Pa 
Tons $ Value Tons $ Value 

|. ance ernest naar eae 689,847 38,868,084 853,689 58,750,341 
SMPTE 75,971,327 1,366,815 106,260,078 
win cintchnteisatcereesonnsses 2,7ea,351 150,800,157 3,197,149 192,989,252 
OS ete oie a ence 1,919,205 85,539,852 2,299,767 —«-114, 115,570 
i : —_—— ee 120,858,583 3,600,502 170,776,062 
a ae _ 3,503,801 158,447,311 4,319,414 225,836,809 
oc, EE IN na erat meeneea® 3,519,733 158,925,310 4,524,776 241,450,292 
EAMETS 3,257,180 147,074,109 4,231,767 —- 230,269,512 
eae 154,290,163 3,966,344 235,362,958 
1944 e en 165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545,841 
< pecenemeenestaes 3,259,000 4,250,000 





Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*1945 figures from News Print Service Bureau; include estimate for total paper. 


against 965,433 tons in 1944. Both 
figures are remarkable, considering 
all the factors. Tissue had many 
Number One uses in the war, as in- 
dicated by the fact that tissue mills 
often received priorities on both 
pulp and chemical supplies. Never- 
theless, the great user of tissue is a 
civilized nation at peace, not at war. 


The tremendous growth of tissue 
production in peace years is the 
evidence. In its first recorded year, 
tissue production was 28,406 tons. 
A year after World War I it was 
190,561 tons. But the big growth 
came in the late Thirties and early 
Forties. The great hold that facial 
tissue, for instance, has on the wom- 
an’s market was dramatically il- 
lustrated when queues formed to 
buy reduced stocks at retail stores. 
As a “must,? tissue is right up there 
with nylons and cigarets in the pub- 
lic mind. Three mills on the Pacific 
Coast are going to make dry creped 
tissues for the first time. 


Tonnage of any mill is not com- 
paratively great, but it is notable 
that three Pacific Coast mills are 
planning to make dry creped tissue 
for the first time in the far west. 
Other machines are going in at 
Memphis, Chicago, in New Jersey, 
Wisconsin and New York localities. 


Here is a breakdown of tissue 
production which is given by years 
in another table on these pages: 
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CANADIAN PAPER PRODUCTION figures for latest available years, officially, were: Total paper—4,044,376 in 1944, 3,882,262 tons in 1943, 
4,164,565 in 1942 and 4,449,598 in 1941. Total newsprint—3,039,783 in 1944, and probably was approximately as much again last year. 
Unofficial figures for 1945 showed total paper production increased to about 4,250,000 tons. The News Print Service Bureau's estimate of Cana- 


dian newsprint production as 3,259,000 tons in 1945 would indicate a total C 


it 





paper 


ourp 


t of about 4,250,000 tons, based on the fact 


that paper production was about 1,000,000 tons more than newsprint in 1944, and probably was approximately as much again last year. 
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PAPER PRODUCTION AND NEW ORDERS EXPRESSED AS PER CENT OF CAPACITY 


Exclusive of Newsprint, Paperboard, and Building Poper 
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1934 1935 1936 


SANITARY AND TISSUE PAPER 
(Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 








Grade Quantity 
Pe, OUD. 5 cee 823,704 
nepkin, wadding ................................ 41,467 
IN OIE rcnccceccecbinescactnssssstsences 204,605 
TD oes cccsigeseceoeetcco 416,207 
Napkin stock ................. siencasenntiiee 75,557 
Facial tissue ................ sootaenateccaniee 80,333 
Other sanitary ................................ - ane 
Tissue paper, total ................ ' .... 157,083 
Waxing stock ................. 50,194 
Wrapping ................ See aR a ae, he 37,216 
RE eee ee eee ee 4,378 
| ee 12,192 
Fruit-vegetable wrap ...................... 34,284 
Crepe wadding ....2..2.....2.................... 9,068 
| Rr ea 2 eee ee 9,751 
70 


In the paper mill laboratories 
throughout the industry, new grades 
are being developed for particular 
uses; paper made from hardwood 
pulp; papers highly resistant to hu- 
midity changes; wrappings that are 
transparent but at the same time 
resistant to ultra-violet light; lac- 
quered papers, extremely moisture- 
resistant; a resin-impregnated paper 
plastic of high strength—in lami- 
nated form its uses are many and 
varied. 


Truly, the paper mill industry is 
looking forward. New markets for 
paper products are being discovered. 
Many new uses for paper have come 
out of war necessity. Paper and 
paper products now enjoy a popu- 
larity long deserved. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


ae NJ = De “een ceet”” 
UUNSHIPPED ORDERS 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 i945 


Foreign Trade 


An effort is being made by 
government authorities to build up 
international trade and this will in- 
volve the pulp and paper industry. 
An indication of this effort was in 
a discussion of the subject which 
was given prime position in the re- 
view of paper industry by the U. S. 
Office of Domestic Commerce. 

It said, in part: 

“Of the important pulp and paper 
producing countries in the world be- 
fore the war, only the U. S., Canada 
and Newfoundland and Sweden es- 
caped serious war damage. Presum- 
ably, these countries are now in a 
position to resume international 
trade. All other important world 
trade suppliers—Finland, Germany, 
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GREAT WESTERN DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY7 


Seattle 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Bear Brand 
Chemicals for 
Western Paper 

Industry 


The dependability of Bear 
Brand Chemicals and their 
ready availability make 
them the choice of many 
of the West Coast's largest 
paper mills. 


Ammonia __ Chlorine 


Caustic Soda 


Sulphur Dioxide 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 








INDEX OF PULP AND PAPER PRICES RELATED TO WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


August 1939 = 100 
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Source US Bureou of Labor Stotistics 


Netherlands, Norway, the United 
Kingdom and Japan: all exporting 
more than 100,000 tons in 1937—are 
not now ready to enter world trade; 
nor, with the exception of Norway 
and Finland, are they making much 
progress toward that end. 

“Importing countries must depend 
upon North America and Sweden 
for the bulk of their paper require- 
ments in 1946 and to a consider- 
able extent probably for some years 
to come. There is abundant evi- 
dence to indicate that the present 
exporting countries other than the 
U. S. are planning to expand ship- 
ments of paper in world markets, 
and to do this as speedily as pos- 
sible, before France, Germany, Ja- 
pan, The Netherlands, Finland, and 
Norway can reorganize their pro- 
duction. 

“There is also evidence that to 
the extent to which these present 
exporters shift their exports from 
wood pulp to paper, the supply of 


1942 1943 


SWEDEN’S PAPER EXPORTS 
(In Short Tons) 





1945 1944 

Total paper and paper- 
|S BE eon 230,4 191,120 
Newsprint ............... 75,379 
Enameled paper 438 
Wrapping paper 82,402 
as Sees 4 69,617 
eae 7,460 

Parchment glassine and 
greaseproof ...................... 9,394 3,987 


Book, writing, tissue and 
other quality grades... 36,218 29,014 
RN ge sstrcrccccsecrcecattacesencere 14,500 7,883 





Source—--Svensk Pappers Tidning. 


wood pulp to the United States is 
bound to be affected. The alterna- 
tive is that the United States also 
enter the international paper trade 
in a serious manner and in time to 
establish a commanding position be- 
fore commitments between import- 
ing and exporting countries are 
completely formed. 

“Current activities of the United 
Nations Organization and plans for 


1944 1945 


Prepored by the Amer:con Paper ond Pulp Association 


establishing an International Trade 
Organization to discuss ways and 
means of stimulating world trade 
are significant in the light of the 
new trade opportunities. Last De- 
cember the Department of State 
sent invitations to 14 countries to 
participate in negotiations for the 
reduction of trade barriers. So far 
13 countries have replied favorably 
but as yet no word has been re- 
ceived from the U.S.S.R. This meet- 
ing, to be held this spring, will be 
preparatory to a proposed world 
trade conference in the summer at 
which the International Trade Or- 
ganization will be formally proposed 
to members of the UNO. The United 
States pulp and paper industry has 
an important interest in these ac- 
tivities. 

“Currently and for some _ time 
ahead, the strong demand for pulp 
and paper has placed most manu- 
facturers in the position of allocat- 


MONTHLY RATIO OF PAPER PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 
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* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
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1943 1944 


Does not include mills reporting to National 


Paperboard Association, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced and separate ton- 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


nage figures are not readily available. 
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ing supplies to their regular do- VALUE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP-PAPER PRODUCTION 
mestic customers. Exporters report (Figures in left hand column are millions of dollars) 
ificulty in obtaining coverage of M+teVveee anmzreyse RARZzew an 
7 pe Bo Fi This is a ple Teer ee eens sas STARTS SRERSRETEE 3 
American reaction during periods 30 
when the domestic market is strong. 29 
‘ But it overlooks the long range pos- a3 
sibilities under conditions which in ? 
the future appear much brighter 4 
than in the past. 24 
“The U. S. has ranked for several = 
7 decades as the world’s largest con- 2 
sumer of wood pulp and paper. It 20 
has also been the largest producer, : 
} making annually over 40% of the 7 
world’s output of pulp and well over 16 
i 50% of the world’s ouput of paper 1S 
and paperboard. Yet the United 4 
States has remained a comparatively 4 
4 minor factor in world export trade. u 
It is, rather, the world’s greatest im- 10 
porter of papermaking materials 9 
- and of newsprint. The possibility 8 
ws that within a short time current y 
expansion programs will carry over- 5 
le all capacity beyond requirements, A 
id suggests that an active export trade 2 
Je would provide an important market 2 
ne potential.” / 
P= 
BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP AND PAPER AND ALL FOREST PRODUCTS 
“* ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
ar 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 10-Year Av. 
ly eae ee $16,191,000 $22,971,000 $27,723,000 $27,457,000 $25,597,000 $30,391,000 $20,476,800 
ft All Forest Products... 88,221,000 102,804,000 119,920,000 124,720,000 124,720,000 146,611,000 96,900,800 
t- 
a WOOD PULP: Exports by Principsl buropean Countries, 1935 and 1937 
at (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 9 
= 3 3 
ed 3 ‘2 PE: ; tS Jee 
ed : > Exports * Exports ‘ Exports : : Exports ‘ Exports ‘ Exports 
as Country : Total : to none : to + tonon- : Total = to non-? to * to non- 
c- : Exports :puropean ‘ European ‘specified * Exports :puropean ‘European ‘ specified 
3 :Countries : Colntries:Countries : :Countries :Countries ; Countries 
ne Exports from: 
Ip Sweden-------- 2,318,048 1,089,385 1,228,640 23 2,813,616 1,402,771 1,410,845 o-- 
u- Pinland------- 1,337,881 338,688 999,193 --- 1,620,296 401,€64 1,218,432 owe 
t- Norway-------- 567,764 160,812 406,952 --- 723,516 178,894 544,622 --- 
Austria------- 170,674, 1,583 164,076 5,015 205,296 16,004 189,292 weer 
Germeny------- 326,570 114,974 205,048 6,548 183,256 85,756 95,424 2,076 
Czechoslovakia 100, 839 37,320 61,720 1,799 149,767 54,181 95,586 ooo 
Estonia------- 87,689 14,676 69,302 3,712 75 72k, 19,642 55,265 817 
o Lithuania----- 57,528 13,280 44,413 135 75,641 20,235 54,520 826 
Bel gium------- 19,607 aoe 19,489 118 26,300 oons 25,739 561 
Yugoslavia---- pi o-- 11 --~ 9,000 --- 9,000 one 
= een 2,935 1,17 1,764 _— 8,551 3,931 1,620 owe 
Rumania------- 9,340 — --- 9,340 8,000 oon owe 8,000 
a Great Britain- 4,032 oe ‘eee 4,032 8,000 o-- — 8,000 
0° Switzerland--- 2,917 wee aoe 2,917 7,881 --- wee 7,881 
France-------- 2,725 --- e-- 2,725 4,381 --- --- 4,381 
0 Poland-------- 4,363 --- oor 4,363 2,735 2s%35 --- --- 
. Netherlands--- 2,489 wae 2,489 --- Zehe> wee 2,125 --- 
‘ TOTAL----------- 5,015,412 1,771,889 3,202,797 40,726 5,924,085 2,186,013 3,705,470 32,602 
Source: World Wood Pulp Statistics, United States Pulp Producer's Association, 1937 and 1938. 
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U. S. EXPORTS OF PULPWOOD, PULP, PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 





Item 1937 
Pulpwood (in . cords) ee ee Fens an leat Poe Serre ene 23,798 
RS I eae aes ee OES ee D 322,544 

Bleached sulfite: rayon and special... (1) 

Bleached sulfite: other -......................-.-.....0c.0000-- pei il Ste (2) 207,589 

I I a at 105,016 

ee ae a ee (3) 

ES SE TE (3) 

Soda pulp .. Se ee ene ae Re ee 7,967 
Screenings and other PPP er Re ee REE ee ea (4) 1,972 
Paper, paperboard, and paper neni nee ae 221,419 
UMN NE, UND ne acces cican we tioecsvscstdiceacecuncebcectcense 176,783 
a, GaSe SOR SRY oer See seit: eR 94,211 

Newsprint ......... Re ee ee te Y, 2 ee ee 17,045 

Book paper, uncoated . a re re eR ns at Tete, 14,961 

I est Sa ti Se ee ye 20,466 

Wrapping, bag and converting paper, total... 27,706 

Greaseproof, glassine, cellophane and parchment........ 4,521 
EE EE Ce 18,587 
ee 4,598 

PRI I I yc. ssccscascccesecencicanssteacescacssecls Banat a, 5,251 
Paperboard and wallboard .0.0.0................2:2cscsscscecsesecesseseseseceeoeee 82,572 
I a a ak 44,636 

OLA LALA 5,294 

i SESE SGT Si See tesa eae erie ey ae 5,760 

Paper towels and mapleins oo... ..o.......-<.-.ccncencccccsesccccecsccseees 2,025 

NN als kcclcrasceosasselive kondeccobensibipbiobdediinddetobessigh (1) 

I a ita cigbdebduialomuibindnaesietndiuniiaats 10,160 

Idris olmlahnabiaiei (1) 

a ee ae ee 6,928 








(1) Not shown separately. 

(2) Includes rayon and special chemical grades. 

(3) Included under “other wood pulp.” 

(4) Includes bleached and unbleached sulphate pulps. 
(5) Includes bleached sulphate pulp. 


~ Source: Bureau of the Census. 


U. S. IMPORTS OF PULPWOOD, PULP, PAPER 


(In short tons, except wood) 





Item 1937 
Pulpwood, total (im COrdS) 0.0.0... ccc cccsecsesseesuecsueeseesseeseeeseeee 1,522,868 
SE Sc a 2,394,605 

Bleached sulfite: rayon and special..........0.0..00000000000000--.. 91,805 
Bleached sulfite: Other... a. -.on.cn.ccccccccecsncccscssnccsstcecenecees 420,156 
Unbleached sulfite 20020. picbiantarticcecidcicaaan 919,680 
eae ee 111,825 
nS ee 622,390 
ES Ee ee re ee eae eee 10,327 
nnn a ee ete ee ee ne ee 218,422 
Paper, paperboard, and paper products.......................:00000000--+ 3,412,409 
Mr emeee SNCE NOI coos Asics 3,401,154 
Nr fs gaceciclaiscnsce bids adaiincintesianadee ena Seicaccusst eis eee 3,362,785 
Newsprint .......... eee ee eee eee ee ee ae 3,317,024 
Book paper, uncoated . a et aca tage 15,407 
SE eS ee ee 2 ae ee ee 10,399 
Wrapping, bag, and converting paper, total.........00000........ 18,033 
Greaseproof, glassine and cellophane............................... 504 
i STE TORIIOD <5 ARISE I CED 226 
Le | cc 16,611 
Wrapping and bag, except kraft... 692 
Paperboard and wallboard 2.00.0.....2.....0....-..-c.cc-cccccccecececceseesceeees 38,369 
I cco ee i ENO ee ans ok 19,199 
SEE AEE SIP Rares See ee a RRC ee 11,255 





Source: Bureau of the Census. _ 
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(In shor? tons except pulpwood) 


1939 1941 1943 _ 1944 
50,165 72,733. 36,412 20,355 
139,504 328,608 300,700 218,412 


48,232 34,038 22,884 10,729 
23,243 78,504 44,991 38,462 
40,915 77,987 89,691 46,240 


(3) 10,474 16,344 6,697 
14,816 118,588 120,552 105,673 
4,013 2,174 5,341 10,581 

(5) 8,285 6,843 897 30 
248,569 464,389 319,922 313,911 
197,903 399,245 254,709 253,603 


96,628 264,164 181,657 180,307 
13,495 70,265 35,256 31,162 
15,387 41,406 22,415 22,022 
21,115 46,430 57,907 67,741 
31,842 79,727 45,232 41,001 
4,620 9,746 17,374 17,886 
17,608 44,137 12,628 12,280 
9,614 25,844 15,230 10,835 
6,447 14,210 11,776 11,170 


101,275 135,081 73,052 73,296 
50,666 65,144 65,213 60,308 
7,076 10,346 9,151 16,445 
5,268 8,699 9,594 6,103 
2,980 3,026 1,840 1,650 
2,609 4,371 5,324 5,604 
6,563 6,259 4,443 2,955 
5,404 9,323 9,236 4,966 
4,283 3,235 7,417 3,756 


AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


1939 1941 1943 1944 
1,130,874 1,632,605 1,391,392 1,368,109 
2,026,441 1,157,886 1,305,549 1,071,623 

88,052 121,130 129,379 131,407 

386,057 270,394 231,291 189,273 
661,193 361,397 519,190 399,418 
108,252 59,394 47,664 47,458 
546,167 116,224 104,678 98,557 
8,952 15,864 20,181 16,404 
227,768 197,991 236,484 176,887 
2,687,484 3,123,490 2,720,906 2,576,277 
2,682,856 3,056,066 2,717,614 2,573,957 
2,654,440 3,019,279 2,663,559 2,522,071 
2,615,128 2,982,375 2,637,429 2,491,452 
13,408 28,474 23,329 27,246 
9,808 2,741 637 389 
14,955 4,490 951 2,100 
223 4 3 6 

117 5 2. 22 ee 
12,735 2,269 734 689 
1,880 2,212 212 1,405 
28,416 36,787 54,055 51,886 
12,204 20,669 28,349 28,388 
4,628 67,424 3,292 2,320 
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|| MEETS TODAY’S NEEDS 


Tine * for Better Performance — Longer Life 


“|| TTRSGE Stebbins service is based on research and 
if? 


experience covering 62 years devoted 
exclusively to developing materials, de- 


FD SOCEL i , ‘ ; : ‘ 
i) | +, signs, and installation techniques. This 


i 
| \\ Jj research and experience covers prac- 
nH NJ]? tically every known type chest, reaction 
i vessel, and treating or storage tank used 

\ in the pulp and paper industry. Stebbins 

f. linings and tanks are installed not only 


throughout North America, but also in 
Central and South America, and in the 
Orient. 


Wherever it may be, one contract, one 
responsibility covers the complete in- 
stallation. This involves; a study of your 





problems, a design based on the chem- 











~\| ical and mechanical requirements in- 
\..__ volved, and a construction that will as- 








sure long life. 











Consult Stebbins regarding your next 





lining installation. 

















Stebbins 
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Box and building boards set new alltime high 
production record in U. S. Containers in slight 
decline. Swedes set hardboard pace. 


Production of boxboard and 
building board in the United States 
during 1945 reached new all-time 
high records. 

In these two categories, even the 
unusually high levels of production 
reached in 1944 were surpassed, al- 
beit not by much, but there was a 
slight drop-off from the over-all 
total of paperboard and also for the 
important category of container- 
board. 

There will be noted that in tables 
published on these pages there is 
some disparity between figures is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the National Paper- 
board Association. 


The latter, of course, strictly ad- 
heres to production of the strictly 
paperboard mills, which make up 
its membership, whereas the gov- 
ernment lumps into its figures the 
building, insulating and miscellane- 
ous boards of pulp base which swell- 
ed its total paperboard figure for 
1945. 

Here are the government’s fig- 
ures: 


U. S. Paperboard Production 





(In Tons) 
1945 1944 

Container .......... 4,130,424 4,228,304 
Folding box........ 2,266,861 2,116,152 
Set-up box.......... 718,972 750,313 
Cardboard .......... 69,924 69,709 
Building .............. 1,121,824 1,087,467 
Miscellaneous .... 597,623 710,623 
Tube stock.............. 361,034 458,107 

|) re 8,905,628 8,962,568 


In a more accurate appraisal, per- 
haps, of its own class of mills, be- 
sides being a later one, the National 
Paperboard Association reports total 
paperboard production of 7,873,400 
tons in 1945, which is slightly under 
1944’s mark of 7,922,900 tons and 
also 1941’s output of 7,891,000. But 
for five years running the associ- 
ation’s figures have surpassed the 
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7-million mark and this about 50% 
above pre-war levels, as, for ex- 
ample, 4,938,000 tons in 1938. 

In containerboard, the association’s 
1945 total was 4,075,400 tons, slight- 
ly under the 1944 mark of 4,126,700 
tons. In boxboard, it confirmed a 
new high all-time record, showing 
production in 1945 of 3,798,000 tons, 
or just 2,000 tons over 1944. 

The sharp reduction in the mili- 
tary demand for container materials 
is reflected in the slight recession 
in certain categories, but, despite 
this, the paperboard industry as a 
whole is expected to continue to 
grow, as it has not yet felt the full 
weight of the postwar civilian need 
for containers. 

The outlook is for continued high 
demand for all grades of paperboard 
which is fulfilling a more and more 
essential demand and whose merits 
were vastly improved and made vis- 
ible during the war years. A num- 
ber of new sizeable units are sched- 
uled to add to production in the East 
and the South and in the West some 
expansion is planned. 

The tremendous expansion under- 
way in the building boards is also 
noteworthy. It opens up a great 
field of utilization for former wood 
waste and companies which are en- 
tering this field will be distinguished 
additions to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of the North American con- 
tinent. The expiration of the Ma- 
sonite patents in 1944 has been a 
stimulant to active interest in the 
production of hardboards and, 
meanwhile, much greater use of 
softboard for building and insulation 
has been encouraged. The fuel oil 
rationing of war years made the 
general public acutely aware of the 
value of these products. 

Paperboard mills were keeping 
up a high pressure pace of produc- 
tion in the early part of 1946, with 
their mills operating at 97%, 98%, 
99% and then 100% capacity in suc- 
cessive weeks in late February and 
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STATES LEADERS 
IN FIBER BOARD 


It is difficult to ascertain what states 
actually led in production of some types 
of fiber boards, because the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce lumped some 
states together in their 1945 statistics. 

For example, Louisiana, second in this 
list, is obviously the real leader in con- 
tainer board production. 

Michigan led in folding boxboard and 
New Jersey in set-up boxes. The others 
are pretty hard to disentangle. 

Container Board 
ilst—N. Carolina—S.Carolina—Ga.—595,275. 
2nd—Louisiana—587,321. 
3rd—F lorida—453,143. 
4th—Del.—Maryland—Virginia—357,337. 
5th—Michigan—351.819. 
6th—Washington—Oregon—Calif.—321.854. 
Folding Boxboard 
1st—Michigan—301,290. 
2nd—New York—300,693. 
3rd—Ohio—287,329. 
4th—Illinois—172,262. 
5th—Washington—California—160,922. 
6th—Connecticut—147,945. 
Set-up Boxboard 
lst—New Jersey—189,574. 
2nd—Pennsylvania—79,099. 
3rd—New York—72,380. 
4th—Maine.—N. H.—Vt.—Mass.—59,535. 
5th—Minn.—Iowa—Kansas—Colo.—58.917. 
6th—Illinois—55,293. 
Cardboard 
1lst—Ohio—Indiana—24,291. 
2nd—N. Y.—New Jersey—Penn.—8,889. 
3rd—Michigan—5,325. 
Building Boards 
1st—Va. — Fla.—Ala.—Miss.—La.—Texas — 
661,662. 
2nd—Minn.—Ia.—Mo.—Kan.—Col.—200,771. 
3rd—Me.—N. H.—Mass.—R.I.—Conn.—N_Y. 
—N.J.—Penn.—154,469. 
4th—Wash.—Oregon.—California—50,607. 
Miscellaneous Boards 
1st—Michigan—81,297. 
2nd—Pennsylvania—60,659. 
3rd—Illinois—58,632. 


through most of March. This was 
a few percentage points above 1945’s 
pace. 

Increases ranging from $2 to $4 a 
ton have been granted in manufac- 
turers’ ceiling prices for 30 grades 
of paperboard sold east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Most of the grades af- 
fected are boxboard grades. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce says 
prices on products of these grades 
were not increased. 


Packaging Expansion 
Revolutionary changes in the 
packaging field are in the making 
as a result of wartime development 
of new materials and methods. These 
developments necessitated by the 
war, have had a greater effect on 
the industry than the introduction 
of entirely new container types, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. 
Improvements have been made in 
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PAPERBOARD MILL CENSUS 






















































































In Tons 
CONTAINER BOARDS 
GRADES 1936 1927 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Liners - Jute 1,029,300 |1 ,047,600 674,900 794,300] 796,400 ]1,073,900} 819,700]1,088,900]1,168,200 }1,180,100 
liners - Kraft Cyl.| 285,500] 290,800} 238,900] 279,800} 246,200} 285,600} 276,700] 152,300 93,200 97,100 
Kraft Four| 389,600] 461,500] 638,200} 803,800] 923,300 j1,201,40011,174,600]1 ,252,900 11,340,400 /1,308,000 
Total Kraft 675,500] 752,400! 877,100 /1,083,600}1 ,169 ,590 |1,487,090}1,451,300}1 ,405 ,200 |1 ,433 ,600 |1 405,100 
Total Liners 1,704,800 {1,800,000 |1 ,552,000 |1 ,377,900]1, 965 ,900 J2,560,900]2,271,000/2,494,100 |2 ,601 ,800 |2 ,585 ,200 
Chip-Corrugating 97,700 96,200 76,500 75,900 75 ,500 77,800 72,200 33,800 97,400 87,700 
Solid Fibre 237,000] 246,800} 177,800] 208,600] 202,800] 273,100] 338,300] 333,500} 338,100 __ 312,590 
Total Chip 334,700} 343,000} 254,300] 284,500] 278,300} 350,900] 410,500} 417,300 435,509} 400,000 
.009 Straw, Etc. 556,800} 589,100/ 461;400}] 574,900] 611,400] 803,200] 662,800} 870,800] 969,000} 919,300 
009 Kraft 141,900} 145,400} 212,100} 263,000] 292,000] 329,400} 269,300} 157,600] 120,400 170,200 
Total .009 698,700} 737,500} 673,500} 837,900] 903,400/1,132,600] 932,100/1,028,400]1,089,400]1,090,200 
TOTAL 2,738,200 |2 880,500 {2,479,800 |3 ,000 ,300] 3,147,600 |4,044,400]3 ,613,600]3,°39,80014,126,700}4,075,400 

BOXBOARDS 
Folding Box ~ 11,212,200 }1,237,800}1,162,400 |1,385,100} 1,413,100 j1,749,300]1 ,552,100]1,737,900|1,782,500 |1,868,400 
jSet-Up Box ‘ 587,700! 570,900 518,800 585,700 613,200 731,500 612,900 599,609 543.209 519,800 
Total 1,799,900 }1 ,807,600] 1,681,200 [1 ,970,500}2,026,3500 j2, 430 ,800}2,165 ,000}2,337,700}2,325,700}2,375,200 
Other 798,600] . 867,200} 777,500} 976,400]1,144,200 |1,365 ,80011,364,400/1,349,20011,470,500 1,418,800) 
TOTAL 2,598,500 12,675 ,000 2,458,700 |2,947,200]3,170,590 |3,846,600 3,529,400 3,686 ,900|3,796 ,200 |3,,798,000 

SUMMARY 

JUTE ,Chip ,Boxboard 

Straw, Etc. 4,458,300 14,576,700 |3 , 776,800 14,474,000] 4,632,900 |5 ,89° ,900]5 ,216 ,900/5 ,847,30016,106,700 |6 ,061 ,600 
KRAFT,Liner,.O09Etc}| 878,400} 978,800}1,161,700 11,473,500} 1,585 ,200 {1,991,100 ;1,926 ,100}1,779,400]1,816 ,200 |1 ,311 ,500 
TOTAL ALL GRADES 5,336,700 |5 555,500 14,938,500 [5,947,500] 6,318,100 17,891 ,00017,143 ,000|7,626,700]7 ,922,900 |7 ,8735 , 400 
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PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION BY ZONES 


Figures not available for 1945 as compilation of tonnage by zones discontinued by National 
Paperboard Association. 

















1944. 
Short Tons _ a 
Corr. Folding Set-up 
Zone. Liners Material Chip Boxboard Boxboard Other Total 
New England _. 62,500 14,600 31,600 190,300 57,100 110,000 466,100 
Middle Atlantic... 454,500 295,100 78,800 529,100 334,900 449,500 2,141,900 
ee 539,600 404,400 177,500 792,300 98,200 599,100 2,611,100 
ROUSSE SES an ata 1,292,900 254,600 40,500 80,800 21,600 175,900 1,866,300 
"rm ........... Bee 120,800 107,300 193,400 32,500 130,300 837,500 
Total. - 2,602,700 _—_1,089,500 435,700 1,785,900 544,300 1,464,800 *7,922,900 





*In addition, Canadian Imports were 9,200 tons. 
Western Group includes all states west of the Mississippi River with the exception of Texas, which is included in the Southern Group. 
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1943 
Short Tons a 
Corr. Folding Set-Up 
Zone. Liners Material Chip Boxboard Boxboard Other Total 
New England _..-____. 74,800 29,900 17,300 190,400 61,400 87,700 461,500 
Middle Atlantic 456,200 224,500 85,700 493,600 370,700 406,600 2,069,300 
Lake States. Ss 538,100 386,800 193,900 811,200 114,500 543,700 2,588,200 
a 277,200 25,900 72,500 24,500 160,200 1,753,000 
We 232,300 110,000 94,500 170,200 28,700 119,000 744,700 
i ................ SA 1,028,400 417,300 1,737,900 599,800 1,349,200 *7,626,700 





*In addition Canadian imports were 16,800 tons. 
Western Group includes all states west of the Mississippi River with the exception of Texas, which is included in the Southern Group. 
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REVIEW OF BIRD MACHINERY 
For Better Pulp and Paper and More Of It 
per Day at Lower Cost per Ton 


The BIRD SCREEN handles better than eighty 
per cent of all the paper made in North America. 
It is essential for continuous, high speed pro- 
duction of uniformly good paper. 


~ Sol 
The BIRD DIRTEC provides the most effective 
means of removing dirt from paper stock by em- 
ploying the pressure drop principle. Continuous 
in operation, easy to install, no moving parts. 


The BIRD CENTRIFINER produces cleanest 
paper of fine and special grades by triple centrif- 
ugal treatment; assures thorough separation of 
specks of heavy dirt, light dirt, rubber particles, etc. 


The JONSSON SCREEN for knotting and as a 
coarse, fine or tailings screen, turns out a big 
volume of clean pulp, with minimum loss of good 
stock in the tailings, uses very little power, is easy 
and inexpensive to install, operate and maintain. 


The BIRD Oscillating SHOWER PIPE keeps 
screen plates continuously clean and open, em- 
ploys a minimum amount of shower water. Maxi- 
mum screening efficiency and improved control 
of papermaking water result. 


- 
The BIRD SAVE-ALL recovers good stock from 
waste water at lowest net cost. It puts stock and 
water in shape for immediate re-use. Simple and 
practical to install, operate and maintain. 





The VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER keeps 
press fel ontinuously clean and open without 
mid-week shutdowns, improves paper finish and 
assures maximum water removal at the presses. 


VICKERY DOCTORS keep papermaking roll 
surfaces always in shape to do their best work. 
Engineered for press rolls, wire rolls, breast rolls, 
dryers, calenders and super-calenders. 


The BIRD CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 
holds stock consistency to within plus or minus 
0.1%, operating on stock from less than 1% to 
12% consistency. Instantaneous in action. Pro- 
vides dependable, automatic control at every 
desired point in the pulp and paper mill. 


For complete information on any or all 
items of Bird Machinery, get in touch with 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
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metal, glass and wooden containers 
as well as in flexible packaging. 
Paper, transparent films, metal foils, 
and combinations of the three are 
among the materials now used to 
give a package special desired qual- 
ities. These include resistance to 
moisture, grease, heat, cold, and in- 
sects. 


“In some cases the war acceler- 
ated enormously a trend already be- 
gun: in others military necessity 
demanded performances undreamed 
of in ordinary commerce,” the De- 
partment’s publication, Domestic 
Commerce states. 

“It is doubtful whether anything 
short of a national emergency could 
have inspired the elaborate pooling 
of effort and information which 
made some of these developments 
possible. Shortages of material tax- 
ed but never exhausted the ingenu- 
ity of American industry. The know- 
how acquired during the war in 
shipping tremendous volumes of 
goods all over the world will have 
a definite carryover in the field of 
export.” 


Although not strictly a part of 
this article on paperboard, mention 
should be made of the fact that 
packaging of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables has increased about 75% from 
1941 to 1945. Many new types of 
containers, both rigid and flexible, 
have been developed for commer- 
cial and home locker use. The Flex- 
ible Packing Institute, incidentally, 
predicts the value of its sales will 
increase from $100,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000 within the next ten years. 

Perhaps the most significant 
change in packaging has taken place 
in the attitude of some large users 
of containers. In many instances it 
was found that a simple change in 
design of the product packed per- 
mitted safe, efficient and econom- 
ical packaging. Large machines and 
parts which can be “knocked down” 
present simpler problems than the 
complete assembly; relatively small 
changes in design permit “floating” 
the load in a package. Realization 
that a product must “be shipped is 
making packaging an integral part 
of production planning and design. 
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In addition to developing new 
packages, much progress has been 
made in improving and extending 
the uses of the more familiar con- 
tainers. A new asphalt base weath- 
erproof coating for tight barrels 
protects them against moisture or 
temperature influences, adding to 
their life and usefulness. Through 
the use of various coverings, linings, 


OREGON-WASHINGTON FROZEN FOOD PACKS 


Wooden 
barrel 
pack 
Ibs. 


33,400,000 
36,365,000 
39,900,000 
59,146,000 


1926-30 average 
1931-35 

1936-40 

1943 


1946 Annual 


(About 50% of U. S. total) 


11,510,000 


3,332,000 


Paper 
box and 
carton pack 


lbs. Ibs. 


Tin 
can 
pack 


25,000 
692,000 
8,165,000 
39,062,000 


44,935,000 
44,104,000 
58,975,000 

101,540,000 


7,047,000 
10,910,000 
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and laminants, fiber drums are made 
moisture and grease-proof. Folding 
and set-up boxes, fiber cans, paper 
shipping sacks, etc., have found 
many new applications which will 
persist even when previously scarce 
containers become available again. 


Building Boards—Hard and Soft 


The building board industry 
in the United States—that portion 
of its using pulp or fiberboards of 
various kinds—has grown amazingly. 


Before the war its output was 
negligible. In 1939 it was only 114,- 
000 tons and in 1940 it was still 
only 179,000, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. By 1942 
it jumped to the million-ton mark 
and has remained there, even add- 
ing about 35,000 more tons in 1945 
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for record high of 1,087,467 tons. The 
Department of Commerce figures in 
each of these years has had another 
category, described as “other boards” 
or “miscellaneous boards,” and this 
increases the above totals by from 
300 to 500,000 tons. 

Even these figures do not cover 
all the branches of building or pulp 
board that are developing. The trend 
in the plywood industry is toward 
greater use of pulp or paper “over- 
lays” which improve the product 
in many ways and will extend at the 




















ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF CONTAINERS 
Type of Container 1940 1943 1944 1945 
Consumer-type containers: 
Metal crowns, thousand gross 143,929 217,032 242,168 253,500 
Glass containers, thousand gross...............-......- 52,116 92,707 99,727 105,300 
Bulk ice cream, frozen food, butter car- 
tons, tons (*) (*) 124,677 125,000 
Folding boxes, thousand tons.............................. 1,398 1,662 1,730 1,850 
Set-up boxes, thousand tons 613 829 750 740 
Fiber cans and tubes, thousand tons................ (*) 307 360 360 
Grocery and variety bags, thousand tons........ 606 518 375 360 
Shipping containers: 
Corrugated and solid fiber containers, thou- 
sand tons e3 3,114 4,100 4,173 4,160 
Fiber drums, tons 10,000 56,600 63,600 60,000 








(*) Not available. Sources: Department of Commerce 


estimates. 
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same time the availability of the 
big peeler logs, which are harder 
to get every year. Paper and pulp 
companies have interested them- 
selves actively in this field. Also 
several paper companies are manu- 
facturing large plastic forms for 
conversion into building uses or big 
equipment. 









In the Far West, where much 
wood has been burned or left in 
logging stands, because until now 
it was uneconomical to use, waste is 
to be used for building boards. The 
expiration of Masonite patents, last 
year, has interested many in the 
hardboard field. The softboard field 
also is expanding. In both processes, 
defibrating machines and Fourdri- 
nier machines may be used but, of 
course, the hardboard is compress- 
ed, also, to about one-quarter the 
thickness of softboard. 


In the building board field, Celo- 
tex has a $7,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram; Flintkote has a $3,000,000 
project; Masonite and U. S. Gypsum 
have similar intentions; Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co. has installed 
another big Insulite machine; Simp- 
son Logging Co., one of the biggest 
timber operators of the west, is en- 
tering the field; Fir-Tex is making 
improvements; Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co.’s wood utilization objectives 
may logicaly involve this field, in 
which its affiliated firm, Wood Con- 
version Co. of Cloquet, is a leader. 


In Sweden, the hardboard indus- 
try has expanded to about equal the 
U. S. capacity of 250,000 tons. In 
that country, Masonite held the 
patent only on its gunshot process 
of treating chips, and not specifically 
on the product, as in the U. S., which 
permitted other similar products. As 
a result there are about 15 hard- 
board plants in Sweden, besides 
about a dozen softboard plants. The 


first hardboard plant was built in 
1928 and the nation’s capacity was 
only 120,000 tons before the war. 


In 1939 Sweden’s domestic con- 
sumption of wallboard was 82,000 
tons. As a result of a special build- 
ing program and military demands, 
domestic consumption rose to about 
100,000 tons in 1944. This is a 
record which probably is not ex- 
ceeded by any other country, and it 
is doubtful that it can be maintained 
in the future. On the other hand, 
the 1944 exports were only 10% of 
domestic consumption, compared 
with 1939 exports amounting to 50% 
of domestic consumption. As the 
total domestic consumption and ex- 
ports in 1944 utilized only 45% of 
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the productive capacity and since 
domestic consumption cannot be in- 
creased, the industry places its 
hopes in future exports. 

Container research is still in need 
of further investigation, according 
to T. A. Carlson, chief of the Madi- 
son, Wis., U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory’s division of material 
containers. For example, he said 
knowledge about fiberboard boxes 
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has never been brought to the same 
level of thoroughness as has that con- 
cerning nailed wood boxes. He said 
other types of containers worth at- 
tention are cleated fiberboard boxes, 
now extensively used, and boxes 
made of combinations of fiberboard 
and wood. 


Waterproof and vaporproof paper 
and paperboard and some of the 
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PAPER TAPE FOR 
RECORDING SOUND 


NEWS ITEM: Coated paper tape to record and 


play back sound is being used for home recorders. 


Soon party-goers will have a lasting memory of the 
evening’s fun —recorded on paper tape. A new type of 
home recorder which uses magnetically coated paper 
tape as the recording medium has just been announced. 
The paper tape allows erasing, permitting it to be used 
over and over again. Unwanted sections can be torn out, 
and the torn ends connected by any suitable adhesive. 


There are thousands of new uses for paper. Filter paper 
for coffee makers .. . paper plates for frozen foods... 
paper covered steel core for box strapping... paper bags 
for packaged coal... each new use calling for new stand- 
ards of lightness and toughness, new standards of quality 
in performance. New responsibilities—new opportuni- 
ties for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and efh- 
ciency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 


In addition to two of the largest and fastest Fourdrinier 
Paper-Making Machines — one for book and high-grade 
printing papers and one for white paper for bags— 
Puseyjones also have under construction a third machine 
of record size and speed, of Cylinder type, equipped 
with the latest Stream Flow Vat System for the man- 
ufacture of floor covering felt. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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high strength V-box and other con- 
tainers developed in the war are ex- 
pected to have extensive civilian 
use. Hinde-Dauch Paper Co. has 
been a leader in developing new 
techniques for “pre-packaging” of 
all kinds of goods, thus saving much 
labor and time in handling from 
manufacturer to consumer. 


What many in the industry feel 
about paper packaging has been 
typically expressed by L. W. Suth- 
erland, chairman of the board of the 
Sutherland Paper Co., Katamazoo, 
Mich. He believes that the future 
of the paper industry in general is 
bright, but is particularly optimis- 
tic for the carton and container 
branch. He believes that paper will 
retain a great part of the field in 
which it has entered as a substitute. 
He points to one instance of a man- 
ufacturer who used nothing but tin 
cans before the war and offered to 
sign a contract for several million 
paper containers. There are, he 
says, many similar instances. 


Some figures on the frozen fruit 
pack are of significance. About 50% 
of the frozen fruit pack in the U. S. 
is produced in Washington and 
Oregon and a table on page 79 
shows how rapidly paper has ad- 
vanced as a packaging material in 
comparison with wood and tin. 


It is possible that some of the 
packers who formerly used tin cans, 
but who have learned to use and 
like fibre packages, will continue to 
utilize paper when tin is once more 
available. 


The trend toward self-service in 
food stores will bring marked 
changes in the packaging and dis- 
play of frozen foods. 


“Automat” Groceries 
Offer New Paper Market 


New markets for paper packaging is 
evident in a forecast made at a meeting 
of the Refrigeration Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association in February in Chi- 
cago. The officials of the association con- 
fidently predicted coin-operated vending 
machines designed for the automatic sale 
of frozen fruits, vegetables and meats. 
Difficulty in establishing standard quality 
and price have been the stumbling blocks 
heretofore in frozen food vending ma- 
chines, but mechanically it is already 
possible. 


Paper Cups Reduce 
Epidemics 


“To the flimsy paper drinking cup 
belongs much of the credit for the fact 
that there has been no major epi- 
demic either on the battle front or on 
the home front during the war,” ac- 
cording to Homer N. Calver, of New 

ork, secretary of the Public Health 
Committee of the Paper Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute. 
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Up Goes Steam Cost 


IGHER costs for steam in the pulp and paper industry may be antici- 
H pated. There are signs of this prospect on every side. 

Uncertain supply and a difficult labor situation is likely to affect the 
future coal picture adversely from the point of view of many mills in this 
industry. 

In the west, especially, and everywhere for that matter, it is becoming un- 
economical to burn so-called waste wood—it has other more profitable uses— 
and hydraulic log barking is reducing the available amount. 


As for oil, the Texas Company’s annual report says “unless new important 
reserves are discovered in the United States, this country must become a 
substantially larger importer of petroleum in order to provide for its military, 
industrial and civilian requirements. 
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Dept. of Commerce and U. S. Pulp Producers 
agree supply is running behind demand. U. S. 
consumption of 11,362,633 tons sets record. 


WASHINGTON STATE IS FIRST; 
MAINE SECOND, AND LOUISIANA 


THIRD, IN PULP PRODUCTION 


Where U. S. pulp comes from is shown graphically in the following table prepared 


by the Department of Commerce. 


Washington state again leads the field as the biggest pulp producer in the nation, 
with an output of 1,265,436 tons in 1945. Maine was second with 1,097,939 tons. Louisiana 
was third with 949,221 tons. Wisconsin was fourth with 875,408 tons. The next position 
is confused because the two Carolinas are combined and together they rank next with 


880,219 tons. 


All these states, except the Carolinas, showed slight increases over 1944, but the lat- 
ter dropped off rather sharply from its total of that year. The 1944 figures are shown 


below. 


Comparing this year’s total with 1943 figures (see 1945 North American Review 
Number of Putp & Paper Inpustry), Washington’s total was more than 112,000 tons above 
that state’s production three years ago. Maine, on the other hand, showed a very slight 
decline of about 5,000 tons. Louisiana’s 1945 total was more than 80,000 tons over that 


of 1943. The Carolinas were almost back to their 1943 level. 


PRODUCTION OF WOOD FULP BY TYP; BY REGION AND 
BY STATE, 1945 AND 1944 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Type of wood pulp, region and state 


All types of wood pulp, United States total.... 


New England States, total........ Ccevccece eee 
MAiNne cccccccccccces ecccce eeccvccccces coccce 
Pl PER cndcecceseveccescecceoece ceee 


WONG RE Ch tehecceccceicrcsencarcecesoeees 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island.....cccccece 
Middle Atlantic States, total...cccccccccccce 


New Yorks ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccvcce ee 
NOW JOTSCYc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvces 
Pennsylvania... cccocccccccccccccccccees cove 
East and West Worth Central States, total.. 
Gide and T1Lindl se cccccccecccesce ecccccccce 
Michiganecerccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoces 
REOUUNER 6 ec ccdceerctcersovececcccesses cove 
MINANSGOEE cc ccccccccccoccecccees eecccee eves 
South Atlantic States, total. oecrcccvccccccce 


Maryland and Virginia..ccccccccccccccccccce 
North Carolina and South Carolina... escoee 
ne nemennnennonenenins coeve ecccce 
Floridacccocccccccce 
Sast South Central States, Me iecuiiiiamns 
Tennessee.and Alabama.ccoccccrcccccsecceces 
wississippi..... oe cccccccccccceccesccccccee 
West South Central States, total...cccceceees 
LOUEGARERs cc cccccceccoeecoscecceescceeceese 
Arkansas and Texas.ccccccccccscccvcccsscece 
Pacific States, total.ccwccccccccccccccevcces 
Washington. cccccdcccccececccccres enonenes 
Oregon and California. .cccccccccccccvcccece 
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1945 1944 


10,167,200 10,108,443 


1,333,581 1,277,826 
1,097,939 1,043,209 
182,964 179,129 
17,653 20,508 
35,025 34,980 
812,116 811,379 
497,314 497 5252 
52,304 46,158 
262,498 267 5969 
1,494,056 1,475,637 
79 505 72,396 
201,811 206 5754 
875,408 657,986 
337 5332 338,501 
2,597,873 2,644,854 
612,085 657,312 
880,219 917,112 
416,205 415,282 
689 , 364 655,148 
934 5076 883,777 
456,877 430,603 
477,199 453,114 
1,357,123 1,346,254 
949,221 929,313 
407,902 416,941 
1,638,375 1,668,716 
1,265,436 1,256,374 


372,939 412,342 
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Wood pulp supply for the 
United States is running short of 
the apparent demand or “consump- 
tion needs” for 1946. 

Both the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the U. S. Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association are in agreement 
on that point. A government analy- 
sis of the market wood pulp out- 
look shows a slight shortage in pros- 
pect for paper mills, although non- 
paper manufacturers are expected 
to get an adequate supply. Mean- 
while, the association has estimated 
a shortage for the first six months 
of 1946, although it concedes that 
conditions might improve in the last 
six months. 

The Department of Commerce 
figures, published on this page, show 
a prospective deficit of 150,000 tons 
in market pulp for paper and paper- 
board manufacturers. This is not 
much in the:light of total consump- 
tion, but it would keep mills which 
do not make their own pulp, from 
operating at full capacity and it 
would possibly hurt some small 
mills, in view of the usually unequal 
distribution of imported pulp. 

What may change the picture ap- 
preciably in the last half of 1946 
were the pulp price increases of 
approximately 10% granted by OPA 
in April. However, the Department 
of Commerce made its predictions 
on the basis of imports of 1,200,000 
tons of pulp from Scandinavian 
countries in 1946. This is about the 
best that could be hoped for; even 
under the new price set-up. As a 
matter of fact, the Department of 
Commerce indicated it made its cal- 
culations with expectation that the 
long - fought-for price increases 
would be accepted by OPA. 

No one really expected price in- 
creases—the first since early 1944 
and only the second since 1940—to 
“flood” the market with pulp. But 
domestic producers are now encour- 
aged to go after more marginal high 
cost wood and the Swedes were 
pleased with the increases except 
they thought they should have got- 
ten more for bleached pulps. Tables 
and charts with this article show 
the price trends. 

The U. S. Pulp Producers Associ- 
ation had, early this year, estimated 
a 500,000 tons total deficit on wood 
pulp supply in relation to demand 
for just the first six months of 1946. 
This was based on expectation of 
360,000 tons from Europe, 440,000 
tons from Canada and U. S. pro- 
duction of 4,800,000 tons for that pe- 
riod. Estimated U. S. demand for 
consumption and exports was calcu- 
lated at 6,100,000 tons. 

According to the Association, 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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These tables were issued by U. S. Pulp Producers Association. All figures are in short tons. U. S. government 
figures are used for production and consumption of major grades and for imports, exports (except two months), 
and 1944 and 1/1/45 inventories. The association estimated exports for last two months of 1945 and inven- 
tories for 12/31/45 and compiled capacity data and domestic shipments from its own reports. It also incorpo- 
rated its own production and consumption figures for dissolving and semi-chemical (non-paper) grades. 
TOTAL WOOD PULP qe TOTAL BLEACHED SULFITE PULP ‘ 
1944 1945 Change 1944 1945 Change 
COMO ese o osssss nine 11,800,000 12,005,413 + 2 CARBO c6cc i cudnes 1,811,368 1,817,850 0 
Consumption .................. 11,066,204 11,362,633 + 3 Consumption .................. 1,840,624 1,886,027 + 2 
New Supply .................. 10,961,654 11,778,933 + 7 New Supply .................... 1,794,662 1,897,570 + 6 
Proguction: .............-.-.---.. 10,108,443 10,164,868 + 1 Production. ....................-- 1,523,221 1,542,114 + 1 
S| eS ere sei 1,071,623 1,754,065 + 64 ee ee 320,632 388,456 + 21 
Shipments ........................ 1,713,427 1,592,542 — 7 Shipments _.......2...- 798,507 767,100 — 4 
i eee 218,412 140,000 — 36 i, eee 49,191 33,000 — 33 
Domestic .................. 1,495,015 1,452,542 — 3 Domestic ..............:-.. 749,316 734,100 — 2 
7 Inventory 1/1 .................. 427,000 333,000 — 22 Inventory 1/1 ................<. 184,000 152,000 —17 
: Inventory 12/31 .............. 333,000 750,000 +125 Inventory 12/31 .............. 152,000 163,000 + 7 
Inventory Change.......... —94,000 +417,000 Inventory Change ......... —32,000 +11,000 
} ad 
: FORAA Cems PUP < PAPER GRADES OF BLEACHED SULFITE PULP 
Y 1944 1945 Change % 
: I asiessinccccctriciions 8,907,512 9,049,646 + 2 1944 1945 Change 
— celles al, — 1,276,624 1,346,027 + 5 
a ee ee 08, 199, + New Supply ..................- 1,243,345 1,408,721 + 13 
PORUCHION: «.....-....:..--:.-- 7,795,014 7,762,700 0 Peniliedian 1.093.676 1.186.297 + 8 
Imports orsaseceesecestacusescossoce 889,710 1,526,647 + Tz Im ee ee) ee "188.131 "942 424 4. 99 
Shipments .................... 1,662,554 1539540 — 7 _ etn ecagaaauaamaaanaaaaaa , 
; : det aed Shipments ..............:-.0.:- 370,178 404,081 + 9 
f Export _seeeceniceieenetit 218,412 140,000 — 36 Export oo... ccccccceeeo 38,462 : 20,000 — 48 
\ Domestic .................. 1,444,142 1,399,540 — 3 Domestic .................. 331,716 384,081 + 16 
Inventory #/1 ..........:..-.... 365,000 290,000 — 21 : ee 
t I tory 12/31 290.000 686-000 137 Inventory 1/1 .................. 46,000 28,000 39 
S ne Se Svetrnneee = ; aes Inventory 12/31 ............ 28,000 90,000 +221 
Inventory Change .......... —75,000 +396,000 vewes Chenae —18.000 +62,000 
e 
_ TOTAL MECHANICAL PULP* %e 
a 1944 1945 Change DISSOLVING and SPECIAL CHEMICAL 
f ee 2,892,488 2,955,767 + 2 GRADES of BLEACHED SULFITE PULP 
i Consumption .................. 2,508,108 2,607,945 + 4 Ge 
e New Supply .................... 2,495,342 2,629,586 + 5 1944 1945 Change 
2 Production ...................... 2,313,429 2,402,168 + 4 Consumption _.............. 564,000 540,000 — 4 
| Imports ....-----e-eeeeeereeeeeees 181,913 227,418 8 + 25 New Supply ................. _, 551,317 488,849 — 11 
4 Shipments ....................... 50,873 53,002 + 4 Production .............-.:.-- 429,545 355,817 —17 
“ Reet 0 0 0 ee ae 132,501 146,032 + 10 
it Domestic ................-. 50,873 53,002 + 4 RAITT... ncaeennse 428,329 363,019 — 15 
a Inventory 1/1 .................. 62,000 43,000 — 31 ee aes 10,729 13,000 + 21 
h Inventory 12/31 .............. 43,000 64,000 + 49 Domestic .................. 417,600 350,019 — 16 
"e Inventory Change ........ —19,000 +21,000 Inventory 1/1 .................. 138,000 124,000 — 10 
ot Inventory 12/31 .............. 124,000 73,000 — Al 
t- “Includes Groundwood, Defibrated, Exploded and As- Inventory Change .......... —14,000 —51,000 
eS plund pulp, and mechanical screenings. 
WwW 
i- TOTAL SULFITE PULP % UNBLEACHED SULFITE PULP %o 
. 1944 1945 Change 1944 1945 Change 
a Ceti es... 2,906,740 2,880,195 — 1 Sn ER ee 1,095,372 1,062,345 — 3 
" Consumption .................. 3,082,590 3,123,934 + 1 Consumption .................. 1,241,966 1,237,907 0 
f New Supply .................... 3,010,768 3,344,310 + 11 New Supply .................... 1,216,106 1,446,740 + 19 
be Production ......---ss::.--.-- 2,386,149 2,358,557. — 1 Production 2... 862,928 816,448 — 5 
| 0 RET 720,050 1,045,753 + 45 Imports. .........::.-.--.  Seonee 657,297 + 65 
Shipments ........-ceseeeess-ee 1,038,471 1,001,511 — 4 Shipments o......-.-...000000- 239,964 234411 — 2 
‘or POPE... 220s 95,431 60,000 — 37 a e 46,240 27,000 — 42 
u- Domestie ..............-..- 943,040 941,511 0 DOmeStic .....-..-:..0.0-0-0 193,724 207,411 + 7 
Inventory 1/1 ................... 256,000 196,000 — 23 Inventory 1/1. .................. 72,000 44,000 — 39 
on, Inventory 12/31 .............. 196,000 416,000 +112 Inventory 12/31 .............. 44,000 253,000 +475 
Inventory Change .......... —60,000 +220,000 Inventory Change .......... —28,000 +209,000 
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These tables were issued by U. S. Pulp Producers Association. Alli figures are in short tons. U. S. government r 
figures are used for production and consumption of major grades and for imports, exports (except two months), 
and 1944 and 1/1/45 inventories. The association estimated exports for last two months of 1945 and inven- 
tories for 12/31/45 and compiled capacity data and domestic shipments from its own reports. It also incorpo- 
rated its own production and consumption figures for dissolving and semi-chemical (non-paper) grades. 




















TOTAL SULFATE PULP %o SODA PULP Jo 
1944 1945 Change 1944 1945 Change 
Capacity ........................... 5,161,694 5,298,790 + 3 Capacity ...... — : 481,653 494,866 + 3 
Consumption |................ 4,588,463 4,675,711 + 2 Consumption ....... z 418,442 440,467 + 5 
New Supply .......... 4,582,455 4854397 + 6 New Supply _ 418,578 440340 + 5 
Production ....... sevescecceee © SOLO 4,468,969 — 2 Production: .:.......... 412,755 430,183 + 4 
(SS eee 146,015 452,428 +210 Imports ...... 16,404 21,157 + 29 
Shipments |....................... 489,918 412,228 — 16 Shipments ...... .... 107,273 94,670 — 12 
i nee 112,370 67,000 — 40 Export ..... 10,581 11,000 + 4 
Domestic ....,............ 377,548 345,228 — 9 Domestic ..... 96,692 83,670 — 13 
Inventory 1/1 ................. 67,000 66,000 — 1 Inventory 1/1. eagles 15,000 16,000 + 7 
Inventory 12/31 .............. 66,000 246,000 +273 Inventory 12/31 . 16,000 16,000 0 : 
Inventory Change ..... —1,000 +180,000 Inventory Change... +1,000 0 
BLEACHED SULFATE PULP SEPICHEMICAL PULP 
ll a. a mast | mam ss 
i apacity ...... ecinaaecnateaatiies a 7-43 »lado ¥ 
a eer rss on —— +S 6G ae 324576 + 6 
ee 713,747 756,265 + 6 j 
New Supply ........... 705.707 770267 + 9 «+1|\NewSupply.......... 307,619 = 324576 + 6 
- roduction ............ ; 19 324,576 + 6 i 
‘Production. .........:..0---. 664946 704271 + 6 Production 307,6 ! 
ae 47,458 71996 +52 Imports oes 0 0 
Shipments... 96432 113285 +17 Shipments... snes __ wi ° bey 
Export 000.0... 6,697 6,000 — 10 Exports ......... seseeenee 0 0 : 
Domestic ............... 89,735 107,285 + 20 Domestic ............. 701 0 
Inventory 1/1 ............... 24,000 22000 — g Inventory 1/1 .......... “ 0 0 . 
Inventory 12/31 ............._ 22,000 36,000 +64 ‘Inventory 12/31 ............ 7 0 0 F 
Inventory Change ........ —2,000 +14,000 Inventory Change .......... 0 0 
| 
GROUNDWOOD PULP Yo 
SEMIBLEACHED SULFATE PULP “% 1944 1945 Change i 
1944 1945 Change ee 2,177,114 2,212,237 + 2 
SS Se ee 171,165 166,765 — 3 Consumption .................. 1,830,175 1,905,660 + 4 
Consumption .................. 156,085 167,537 + 7 New Supply 0... 1,815,648 1,920,161 + 6 
New Supply ~.................. 156,262 167,942 + 7 Production ....................-- 1,638,761 1,697,451 + 4 
Production ...................... 144,262 147,942 + 3 a ean ee 176,887 222,710 + 26 
OS 12,000 20,000 + 67 Shipments ........................ 50,055 52,002 + 4 
Sripments ................-:.:.:.. 9,876 6,538 — 3 Export cece 0 ; 0 0 
NR oasis ta ti ecards 0 0 0 Domestic .................- 50,055 52,002 + 4 
Domestic .................. 9,876 6,538 — 34 Inventory 1/1 .................. 61,000 41,000 — 33 
Inventory 1/1 .................. 4,000 5,000 + 25 Inventory 12/81 .............. 41,000 55,000 + 34 
Inventory 12/31 ............ 5,000 6,000 + 20 Inventory Change .......... —20,000 +14,000 
Inventory Change .......... +1,000 +1,000 
DEFIBRATED, EXPLODED and ASPLUND E 
UNBLEACHED SULFATE PULP %o FIBER Yo L: 
1944 1945 Change 1944 1945 Change 
es 4,290,654 4,348,781 + 1 ee, nT 715,374 743,530 + 4 
Consumption .................. 3,718,631 3,751,909 + 1 Consumption .................. 660,933 683,580 + 3 
New Supply .................-.. 3,720,486 3,916,188 + 5 New Supply ............... .... 662,668 690,717 + 4 
Production ..................... 3,739,602 3,616,756 — 3 Production ..................--- 662,668 690,717 + 4 
I Bical cctinacies 86,557 360,432 +316 re 0 0 
Shipments .............-......... 383,610 292,405 — 24 Sieipements .........---.-..0-00-- 0 0 a 
Export . sghacdesicast 105,673 61,000 — 42 Export. ................. 0 0 
Domestic ............... -~ 267,937 231,405 — 17 Domestic .......:......... 0 0 
Inventory 1/1 .............-.... 39,000 39,000 0 Inventory 1/1 ...... aes 1,000 2,090 +100 
Inventory 12/31 .............. 39,000 204,000 +423 Inventory 12/31 .............. 2,000 9,000 +350 
Inventory Change " 0 +165,000 Inventory Change +1,000 +7,000 
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TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP AND PAPER 
AND 


NEW SUPPLY, CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOD PULP 
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IN 1945 SWEDISH PRICES IN THE U. S. RESUMED AT APPROXIMATELY THE 1941 LEVELS SHOWN IN CHART BELOW AND THEN ANNOUNCEMENT 
CAME ON APRIL 11, 1946, OF INCREASES OF ABOUT 10%. 

However, the 1945 prices would be shown just a shade below where these chart lines leave off. The Swedes are compelled to sell at O.P.A. 
prices and on what amounts to a delivered basis, so that they were not able in 1945 to make an east coast dock quotation strictly comparable to 
the quotations made in the years preceding the war and as indicated on this chart. 

The Swedish price in 1945 and early 1946 in the U. S. was the domestic ceiling price east coast dock, with the seller required to absorb up to 
$7.00 inland freight. Therefore, in the case of bleached sulphite, their price was $86.00, and their average backhaul freight actually absorbed 
about $4.00, so that they ended up with an average east coast dock return of $82.00. While they were forced to quote the same price to all 
buyers, they actually received a different net price east coast dock from each buyer depending upon the backhaul which they had to absorb up 
to a maximum of $7.00. 

In the price raise announced April 11, the bleached sulfite price went to $94. The Swedes also benefited by a $3 reduction from maximum in back- 
howl freight and their average backhaul cost is $3. They end up with an average east coast dock return of $91 under the new price set-up. 

Here follows the 1945-early 1946 prices and the new 1946 prices for the grades shown in the chart below, with the right hand column repre- 
senting the figure comparable with those in the chart. 





7—Under Prices Early 1944-Early 1946 Under Prices Announced 4/11/46 
East Coast East Coast 
Grade Delivered Price Dock Equivalent Delivered Price Dock Equivalent 
Bleached Sulphite aes SON PAE OY SE SS role $86.00 $82.00 $94.00 $91.00 
Strong Unbleached ........... 74.00 70.00 82.00 79.00 
Swedish Unbleached Kraft ... 73.00 69.00 82.00 79.00 
Rm HD ai aoc i cvccnsenssne tenes eeenntce 50.00 46.00 58.00 55.00 


The average backhaul absorption is about $4.00. It may have been slightly higher on groundwood because they shipped in some wet tonnage. 


FOREIGN WOOD PULP PRICE TRENDS 


SPOT QUOTATIONS, EX-DOCK,FIRST WEEK OF EACH MONTH 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF BLEACHED SULFITE PULP PRICES IN U. S. 


The chart shows how bleached sulfite prices carried along at $80 in late ‘20s, took deep dips in the 1930’s—as low as $35—which was a serious 
threat to existence of U. S. mills. First increase in OPA fixed prices in 3’ years of war period was in early 1944, when price went to $86. 
Then came the increases announced Apr. 11, 1946, which boosted this price for bleached sulfite to $94. 
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NEW PULP PRICES 


The long-awaited and fought- 
for break in OPA woodpulp ceilings 
—the first since early 1944—cracked 
on April 11 with an announcement 
of increases in producers prices of 
nearly 10 per cent affective Apr. 22. 


The action was taken by OPA on 
the basis of assurances that it would 
materially increase pulp supply. 


Old 

Grade Price 
Bleached softwood sulfite.......$86.00 
Unbl. softwood sulfite................ 74.00 
Bleached hardwood sulfite...... 83.50 
Unbl. hardwood sulfite............ 71.50 


Northern bleached sulfate...... 86.00 
Southern bleached sulfate........ 79.00 
Northern semi-bl. sulfate........ 82.00 
Southern semi-bl. sulfate........ 75.00 
Northern unbl. sulfate........ ..- 13.00 
Bleached soda pulp 
Unbleached soda ........ : 
Gonumaweed ............................... 
Gr’d., paper machine dried...... 53.00 





New 

Price 

$94.00 
82.00 
91.50 
79.50 
94.00 
88.00 
89.00 
83.00 
82.00 
84.00 
80.00 
58.00 
61.00 


Screenings, sulfite-sulfate and ground- 
wood are raised $2.00 per ton. Side runs 
will take the same increase as corre- 
sponding grades listed above. Standard 
newsprint side runs are raised to $58.00 
from $50.00. The order will carry specific 
raises for special types such as glassine 
pulps and they will carry increases cor- 


responding to the grades listed above. 


SUMMARY FOR 1945* OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and STOCKS 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs., air dry weight) 











——Shipments—— _ Stocks on Hand**- 

Domestic End of Period 
Production Used** Market Export 12/31/45 1/1/45 
Soul AB Goodies, 1909 9,494,888 7,905,514 1,451,072 133,954 71,195 66,847 
Total Bleached Sulphite _... 1,539,086 772,700 734,315 27,327. —«:17,105 12,361 
Total Unbleached Sulphite 818,733 587,122 205,456 24,863 9,461 8,169 
Total Bleached Sulphate... 838,259 716,286 113,385 8,751 3,999 4,162 
Total Unbleached Sulphate __..... 3,639,023 3,346,826 «231,391 62,557 8,894 10,645 
Total Soda 443,236 349,848 83,670 10,123 1,933 2,338 
Ea eee ee ee eee ae ee ae 324,576 324,511 0 0 137 72 
So .,, SESS ee Se ore a ae 1,697,451 1,643,908 52,642 0 26,481 25,580 
Screenings and Off Quality 0 194,524 164,313 30,213 333 3,185 3,520 





*All grades of wood pulp except defibrated, exploded and asplund. 


**Covers only pulp manufactured by producing mills or transferred to their subsidiaries. 


Does not include purchased pulp. 


Source: As reported to the United States Pulp Producers Assn. by companies producing 99% of the 1945 United States pulp production. 


SUMMARY FOR 1944 OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and STOCKS 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs., air dry weight) 





7—— Shipments —— 


Stocks on Hand*— 





Domestic End of Period 

Production Used* Market Export 12/31/44 1/1/44 
‘etal Al Geades, 194679 9,466,826 7,783,146 1,495,015 183,540 66,847 61,722 
Total Bleached Sulphite.___ _ 1,522,164 742,330 749,316 28,742 12,361 10,585 
Total Unbleached Sulphite... === 865,938 635,974 193,724 35,741 8,169 7,670 
Total Bleached Sulphate... ow 792,974 686,461 99,611 6,288 4,162 3,548 
Total Unbleached Sulphate... 3,732,849 3,347,254 277,937 104,993 10,645 7,980 
Total Soda ______. Let AS Oe CE OL 426,197 322,161 96,692 7,776 2,338 2,770 
Semi-Chemical ____ i 307,619 306,918 701 0 6 72 
IN face 2 en eat he 1,637,241 1,588,268 50,055 0 25,580 26,662 
Total Screenings __ 181,844 153,780 26,979 0 3,520 2,435 





*Covers only pulp manufactured by producing mills or transferred to their subsidiaries. Does not include purchased pulp. 
**All grade of wood pulp except defibrated, exploded and asplund fiber. 
Source: As reported to the U. S. Pulp Producers Association by all chemical pulp producing companies and 99% of the groundwood pulp 


producing companies. 


SUMMARY FOR 1943 OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and STOCKS 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs., air dry weight) 





—Shipments—— 


- Stocks on Hand — 








Total Soda 


Domestic End of Period 
Production Used* Market Export 12/31/43 1/1/43 
fete Al Grades, 1963 9,070,157 7,579,474 1,313,067 260,326 61,384 143,993 
Teel Micsched Seles 1,557,729 798,604 710,340 59,582 10,585 21,382 
Total Unbleached Sulphite 885,251 628,756 194,311 72,095 7,670 17,581 
Total Bleached Sulphace — ____$_$__ 746,235 689,951 53,296 8,395 3,548 8,955 
Total Unbleached Sulphate «3,501,193 «3,217,982 211,119 114,362 7,980 50,250 
419,186 327,011 87,944 5,000 1,770 3,539 
ES LE Le TI A EE 231,874 231,920 35 0 72 153 
Chemical Screenings Speco 13,979 6,354 7,026 602 1,738 1,741 
Groundwood ee 1,675,659 48,859 290 26,678 39,624 
137 0 343 768 


Groundwood Screenings 


Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 


ans 3. 2,848 


3,136 


*Covers only pulp manufactured by producing mills or transferred to their subsidiaries. 
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THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF WOOD PULP 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 





p 4 CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL WOOD PULP 





A giant fir was tinder in the arms of Paul Bunyan, as he 
and Babe headed back to camp after a day's logging. 


A reproduction of this incident from the fabulous life of Paul Bunyan —the fifth of a series —will be sent on request. It will contain no advertising. 
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MILLIONS OF TONS OF 2,000 POUNDS 


REGIONAL WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 
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UNITED STATES PULP PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
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TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP 
By Grades — 1925-1945 


(Tons of 2000 pounds) 















































Unbleached _—_ Bleached Total 
Year. Total Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Groundwood Soda All Other 
1925 3,962,217 790,510 612,576 409,768 1,612,019 472,647 64,697 
1926 4,394,766 911,729 646,466 519,960 1,764,248 496,920 55,463 
1927 4,313,403 872,411 680,288 603,253 1,610,409 487,478 59,564 
TOR oe 4,510,800 836,751 722,107 774,225 1,610,988 488,641 78,088 
1929 4,862,885 848,754 839,953 910,888 1,637,653 520,729 104,908 
1930 4,630,308 815,897 751,166 949,513 1,560,221 474,230 79,281 
1931 4,409,344 675,859 740,812 1,034,291 1,449,240 374,054 135,088 
1932 3,760,267 548,702 596,937 1,028,846 1,203,044 290,703 92,035 
1933 4,276,204 601,102 726,473 1,259,351 1,197,553 457,790 33,935 
1934 4,281,428 599,905 806,612 1,240,967 1,253,398 477,089 35,457 
1935 5,032,299 634,947 944,620 1,467,749 1,355,819 485,162 144,002 
Ry ee ee 5,695,219 693,903 1,127,039 1,794,734 1,475,620 557,695 46,228 
1937 6,713,576 791,575 1,348,669 «2,139,087 —«-1,600,667 «507,548 «326,030 
1938 5,933,560 601,855 °1,004,621 2,443,057 1,333,308 395,307 155,418 
Ec es 6,993,000 729,000 1,217,000 2,963,000 1,445,000 442,000 198,000 
1940 SC 960,000 «996,000 1,612,000 —«-3,748,000 —«1,579,000" 532,000 493,000 
94] CCG 000 1,703,000 4,527,000 2,152,000 480,000 663,000 
1942. «d20,783,000 1,213,000 ‘1,717,000 4,738,000 _—+1,756,000 462,000 ~—-897,000 
1943 ._.._..._...._......... 9,660,000 883,000 1,553,000 4,236,000 1,638,000 419,000 951,000 
1944 _..____.___..__._........... 1G 863,000 1,523,000 4,549,000 1,639,000 413,000 1,122,000 
ee ee 10,165,000 816,000 1,542,000 4,469,000 1,697,000 430,000 1,210,000 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 
1925 through 1939, data on “‘defibrated, etc.”’ included in ‘“'Groundwood” and thereafter in ‘‘All Other.” 





























WOOD PULP: Production in Selected Countries, 1929-39 
(Thousands of Short Tons) 
Country * 1929 * 1930 * 1931 ‘1932 * 1933 * 1934 * 1935 * 1936 +1937 ‘1938 * 1939 a/ 

Europe; 
Great Britain-- 129 113 108 102 111 121 125 129 222 218 180 
Sweden--------- 2,800 2,680 2,423 2,201 2,824 3,163 3,278 3,506 3,884 3,374 3,457 
Norway--------- 1,056 1,027 608 992 942 1,083 949 1,094 1,208 992 990 
Finland-------- 1,072 1,186 1,195 1,392 1,520 1,728 1,904 2,178 2,415 2,444 1,780 
Germany-------- 2,296 2,249 1,944 1,843 1,912 2,178 2,315 2,540 2,737 2,715 2,800 
Russia--------- 305 423 451 481 533 579 651 TD 924 1,070 950 
Austria-------- 362 349 344 312 342 351 370 371 456 400 380 
France--------- 165 183 180 186 252 320 353 375 393 375 400 
Czechoslovakia- § 357 360 360 239 288 319 310 348 379 350 350 
Italy---------- 133 139 149 152 138 124 146 153 208 229 200 
Poland--------- 120 119 107 103 109 135 136 168 191 214 170 
Netherlands---- 101 101 100 106 108 111 116 117 133 115 120 
Estonia-------- he. 81 91 84 86 92 93 93 9 100 100 
Switzerland---- 83 85 7 73 7 85 80 79 99 17 100 
Rumania-------- 42 47 41 35 38 51 55 60 62 66 65 
Lithuania b/--- 64 61 43 40 55 64 62 68 76 64 70 
Latvia--------- 23 27 7 i? 24 25 29 36 44 49 40 
Yugoslavia----- --- --- --- --- --- 8 9 10 37 30 35 
Hungary-------- --- 4 4 4 5 6 7 6 7 11 7 
Turkey-+------- oo one wee --- --- --- wee | 8 9 9 
Denmark-------- nes 4 4 4 6 7 7 6 7 7 7 
Bul garia------- --- --- --- o-- oe o-- = 2 3 6 4 

Total above-- 9,183 9,238 8,233 8,416 9,370 10,550 10,995 12,113 13,588 12,915 12,214 

Canada--------- 4,021 3,619 3,168 2,663 2,980 3,636 3,868 4,485 5,141 3,668 4,166 
Newfoundland--- 231 288 281 263 266 306 331 322 353 267 350 
United States-- 4,86? 4,630 4,409 3,760 4,276 4,436 4,926 5,695 6,573 5,934 6,993 

TOTAL --enceeceen 18,298 17,775 16,091 15,102 16,892 18,928 20,120 22,615 25,655 22,784 23,723 

a/ Estimated except for Canada, United States, Finland and Sweden. 
t/ Estimated 
Source: 1929-1938 United States Pulp Producer's Association, Wood Pulp Statistics, July 1944. 
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UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 
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TOTAL ALL GRADES® 


TOTAL CHEMICAL 


SULPHATE 


THOUSANDS OF TONS OF 2,000 POUNDS 








- > o > 4 ozo arzroez > - ey > ar eree % wyear2zv «> ar>o 
SSTEFTSGLSSLSEPETSSISSSRILTLTTIISSELILTLTSSISSSLILGAT SSIS SE SAS IETS SISSssssIipssssses 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 
*Exclusive of defibrated ond exploded wood pulp and asplund fiber Source: Estimated for 100% of industry by U.S. Pulp Producers Association 





U. S. CONSUMPTION OF WOOD PULP AND OTHER FIBROUS MATERIALS IN MANUFACTURE OF 
PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 







































































—_————— Consumption in tons of 2,000 pounds 
Type of material: 1940 1941 1942 1943 (2) 1944(1) 1945 (3)_ 
aoe TH... I ASTI 18,856,286 17,857,930 18,199,442 18,746,762 18,970,706 
Wood pulp, total 9,781,739 11,363,600 11,038,020 10,635,320 10,502,204 10,822,633 
Groundwood —._.............._ 1,862,575 2,218,808 1,926,099 1,854,776 1,830,175 1,905,660 
Defibrated, exploded, asp- 
lund fiber & similar grades. 276,413 346,381 527,072 639,276 660,933 683,580 
| ee 2,906,794 3,348,476 3,079,227 2,891,719 2,518,590 2,583,934 
Unbleached —~..-. 1,3 48,951 1,543,146 1,581,152 1,449,419 1,241,966 1,237,907 
SS RE eee 1,557,843 1,805,330 1,498,075 1,442,300 1,276,624 1,346,027 
Sulphate, cocal 3,964,729 4,613,905 4,632,640 4,430,098 4,588,463 4,675,711 
Unbleached ——_._____. 3,292,130 3,710,405 3,801,610 3,583,851 3,718,631 3,751,909 
Semibleached ied 178,405 207,884 164,384 163,066 156,085 167,537 
SS Pa ee eee 494,194 695,616 666,646 683,181 713,747 756,265 
ON eee ae 531,581 515,389 468,661 455,892 418,442 440,467 
Semi-chemical, off quality 
mre, OE. oc. 239,647 320,641 404,321 363,559 485,601 533,281 
Other fibrous materials, total_-__ 5,711,069 7,492,686 6,819,910 7,564,122 8,244,558 8,148,073 
Re Ce 4,667,502 6,075,129 5,494,959 6,367,854 6,859,332 6,801,080 
Oe | 529,976 480,614 425,910 427,837 415,804 
OS ee ea ee 491,821 666,493 516,087 488,266 556,714 520,311 
Manila fiber, old rope________.. 20,187 27,396 28,205 12,921 9,103 7,201 
in i (ts 193,692 300,045 269,171 391,572 403,677 











Source: Compiled by the Bureau of the Census from the reports received from the Pulp Allocation Office, U. S. War Production Board. 

(1) Includes estimates of materials consumed by 22 mills which did not submit monthly reports for one or more months during 1944. The estitmates 
were made for each mill by computing the ratio of materials consumed to paver and paperboard produced for all months for which such information was 
available, and applying these ratios to reported paper and paperboard produc‘ion in months for which consumption data were not reported. The proportion 
of estimate for all types of materials, with the exception of manila and old rope (5.0 per cent), was less than one per cent. 

(2) Includes estimates for materials consumed by 71 mills which did not submit monthly reports for one or more months during 1943. The estimates 
were made in the same manner as outlined in footnote (1). 

(3) Preliminary. These data are estimated to give 100 per cent coverage of the industry. The over-all proportion of estimate for all types of wood pulp 
for the year 1945 is 1.2 per cent. In no case does the proportion of estimate for any of the several grades of wood pulp exceed 3 per cent. The over-all 
proportion of estimate for all other types of fibrous materials for the year 1945 is 1.2 per cent. With the exception of the data for straw which contain a 
2.1 per cent estimate for the year 1945, the proportions of estimate for the other fibrous materials do not exceed 1.5 per cent. 
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_ STANDARD ENGINEERS 


NOTEBOOK 


STANDARD FLOOR HARDENER 
SEALS AND MAINTAINS APPEARANCE 
OF FLOORS SUBJECTED TO CONTACT 
'NITH GREASE, OIL AND DIRT 





CONTAINS THINNERS, 
DRIERS, GUMS, CHINA 


OF QUALITY VARNISHES 


Proper 


Hardener lengthens 


STANDARD FLOOR HARDENER 
REDUCES SPLINTERING OF 
WOOD AND ‘OUSTING’ OF 


CONCRETE 


PENETRATES DEEP INTO 
WOOD, CONCRETE, LINOLEUM, 
COMPOSITION, UNGLAZED 
TILE FLOORS 


HARDENS TEXTURE OF FLOORS, 
FILLS CRACKS AND REDUCES WEAR 





life of plant floors 


Where maintenance of floors is a problem because of 
excessive use, wear from grit, contact with grease, 
oil, fruit juices or discoloration, Standard Floor 
Hardener is recommended. 


Made from special petroleum oils, wood oils, gums 
and thinners, most of which are used in making a 
quality varnish, Standard Floor Hardener pene- 
trates deeply, hardens wood, concrete, linoleun, 
composition flooring and unglazed tile. It should 
not be used on any rubber or asphaltic product. 


Standard Floor Hardener provides a hard, non- 
slippery surface that prevents absorption of dirt, 
grease, etc., and makes cleaning much easier and 
faster. It stops excessive splintering and chip- 
ping of wood and "dusting" of concrete. 


Because a gallon of Standard Floor Hardener cov- 
ers up to 600 square feet, it is economical. It may 
be thinned as much as 25 percent with Standard Conm- 
pounded Paint Thinner. 


oil solves steam engine lubrication problems 























Steam Engine Types Steam Engine Types Steam Engine Types Steam Engine Types 
ond Lubricant = Lubricant and Lubricant and Lubricant 
Operating Conditions Operating Conditions Operating Conditions 
Marine reciprocating CALOL Saturated or slight CALOL 
Low pressure, saturated CALOL engines without con- VALVE super-heat — = a. Normal wet and mod- Sn ae 
steam where rapid | CYLINDER densers— fresh water | OIL—125FX } Pressures arou erate super-heat steam. ; 
aiall : ns 2 . Ibs. —condensate re- OIL—160 (Med.-high 
atomization _ required. OIL—95X easily obtained. Pres- (Med. vis., festiasd Se teailars Car ich (Med.-high Pressures to 225 Ibs. vis., 
Pressures up to 100 Ib. (Low vis., sures up to 150 Ibs. cc * manufacture or heating. vis., straight Gauge; temperatures to compounded 
gauge. compounded) and excessive moisture See ’ Marine reciprocating mineral) 550° F. 100% | 
conditions. iltered) engines with condensers. Pennsylvania) 
A Pressures to 160 Ibs. 
a Condensing-steam, heat- CALOL ' ‘ CALOL . 
—— CALOL ing and distilled-water- | CYLINDER | High-speed or heavily | CyiinpeR | Sa0°F. For same com | caphOt, 
pumps, units using dry CYLINDER ice plants, etc., where | O1L—135FX loaded engines. Pres- ditions as Calo! Cylin- 
and saturated steam. . . 7 OIL—125PX jr Gi — ¢ OIL—150P 
Pressures to 150 tb. | O'L—130X | rapid separation from | (Med., vis., | sures te 150 tbs. gauge; | (uasy. vig Se | ak 
; ' i water necessary. Pres- lightly temperatures up to teres non-compounded oi! de- bee 
gauge; temperatures to (Med. vis., p P pounded sired. Marine recipro- | uncompounded 
310° F compounded) sures to 160 Ib. gauge; compounded, 400° F. Compounes aie a wave Pome 
‘A temperatures to 375° F. filtered) Pennsylvania) pets Mg ; 
sti ; CALOL ; ALOL CALOL Corliss, poppett and CALOL 
poi — VALVE Steam cylinders. Pres- Pa Dry and saturated CYLINDER piston-valve type en- CYLINDER 
malin =i net OIL—130X sures from 140 Ib. OIL—155X steam and slight mois- OIL—140PX gines and locomotives. a 
= : up itions. Med. vis., Dry, saturated and high High vis., 
Med. vis., gauge to 200 Ib. gauge; * ture conditions. Pres- ( 
a sg “a “an temperatures up to — neg sures to 160 Ibs. gauge; compounded super-heat steam. Pres- compounded 
150 Ibs.; tempera- 450° F vis., Com- temperatures to 450° F 100% sures over 160 Ib. gauge; 100% 
tures up to 370° F. compounded) a _ pounded) is Pennsylvania) temperatures to 700° F. Pennsylvania) 





























Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert service—make your maintenance 
job easier. Call your local Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 


FOR EVERY JOB A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA test-Proven propucrt 
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UNITED STATES DAILY WOOD PULP CAPACITY 
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Total Rated Capacity per 24 Hours (In tons of 2000 pounds) 














Semi- 

Sulphits Sulphate Soda Chemical Mechanical Total* 
1929 6,357 2,740 2,037 1553+ 7,587 18,876 
1931 6,115 4,224 1,751 S20 7,524 19,954 
1935 6,243 4,926 1,841 320+ 7,217 20,547 
1937 7,558 7,852 1,830 455+ 6,975 24,646 
1939 8,145 10,866 1,814 499 6,848 28,172 
1940 8,464 11,853 1,922 592 7,251 50,082 
1941 8,754 2,578 1,410 637 7,084 31,465 
1942 9,112 14,609 1,475 687 7,184 35,067 
1943 9,303 15,230 1,462 734 7,528 34,057 
1944 8,798 15,044 1,461 1,063 7,228 33,594 
1945 8,693 15,077 1,465 1,063 7,115 353,413 


* Data do not include capacity for defibrated, exploded and asplund fiber. 


##* Estimated from Government figures which combined capacity for Semi-chemical wood 
pulp: with capacity for cotton linters, rag pulp, etc. 


Sources: 1929-1940, United States Bureau of the Census 
1941-1945, United States Pulp Producers Association's Surveys of capacity 
as of the first of each year. . 
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Where to find pulp data: Canadian, 73, 102, 104. U.S. Regional, 84, 92, 97, 99, 100, 101. Exports-imports, 
73, 74, 85-88, 101, 104-6, 108, 144. Production, 73, 84-88, 90-94, 84-94, 100-1. Prices, 89, 90. Consumption, 
85-88, 94. Capacities, 85, 86, 96, 97, 98. 


UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCING CAPACITY BY REGIONS 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 




















1944 New Eng. Mid. Ati. Lake Pacific South Total 
Sulphite 607,380 532,610 648,331 1,191,869 126,550 2,906,740 
Bleached* 367 ,570 183,750 405,738 727,760 126,550 1,811,368 
Unbleached 239,810 148,860 £42,593 464,109 0 1,995 ,372 
Sul phates 52,000 75,250 518,460 457 ,375 4,280,609 5,161,694 
Bleached* 0 62,400 £8,200 67 ,940 542,235 699 ,875 
Semibl2ached fe) 0 33,465 17,660 120,940 171,165 
Unbleached 32,900 10,850 256,795 372,675 5,618,334 4,290,654 
Soda 141,718 159,005 51,820 5,580 123,530 481,653 
Semichemical 0 0 0 40,200 317,225 557 5425 
Groundwood 785,860 392,739 457,785 537 ,680 203,950 2,177,114 
Total** 1,566,958 957 ,604 1,476,396 2,032,704 5,050,964 11,084,626 
1945 
Sul phite 610,339 551,970 648,911 1,157,869 126,550 2,375,580 
Bleached* 267,570 185 ,630 406,518 718,760 126,550 1,804,828 
- Unbleached 242,810 146,340 242,593 439,109 0 1,070,852 
Sul phate 32,000 73,250 522,770 457 ,575 4,205,799 5,191,194 
Bleached* (6) 62,400 <8,200 67 ,040 542,225 699,875 
Semibleached 0 0 33,465 17,660 120,040 171,165 
UnbLeached 32,000 10,850 261,105 $72,675 5,643,524 4,520,154 
Soda 142,120 159,623 $1,820 5,580 123,530 482,673 
Semichemical 0 0 0 40,290 317,225 357 ,425 
Groundwood 783,810 390,965 447,295 337,680 203 ,950 2,161,900 
Total#+ 1,568,210 954,908 1,470,796 1,998,704 5,976,154 11,068,872 


* The following additional bleached capacity was used to produce semibleached or 
unbleached grades and has therefore been included in those grades: 
Sulphite 105,989 tons 
Sulphate 296,890 " 


## Does not include capacity for defibrated, exploded and asplund fiber, estimated to 
be approximately 700,000 tons per year. 


od Note: The above capacity figures are for normal maximum annual capacity (with adequate 
supplies of wood, labor and transportation), based on daily rated capacity 
multiplied by the number of days per year each mill is normally operated. 


ty Source: Surveys of Capacity by United States Pulp Producers Association 
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the figure for 1944 consumption, 
similarly arrived at. It was also 
about 312,000 tons above the 1942 
consumption figure, as shown in 
data which this magazine has been 


MARKET WOOD PULP 
Estimated U. S. Supply and Consumption Needs — 1946 
(1,000 short tons) 











For For publishing annually. Apparently it 
paperand nonpaper was a record but one of the prin- 
Item .. paperboard products Export Total _ cipal reasons for this was the vastly 
Supply — = = Aes edi iia increased use of wood pulp during 
ee a, Sane 750 350 150 1,250 1945 for rayon smokeless powder 
Imports and other non-paper uses. 
Canada and Newfoundland..................... 500 700 Early in 1945, use of wood pulp 
Sweden, Norway, Finland .................... - i 1,200 for smokeless powder in the U. S. 
pL Se eters meena 2,450 550 150 3,150 reached a consumption rate of 60,000 
U. S. consumption needs..........................-...-- 2,600 550 150 3,300 tons per quarter and this diversion 
NN 55 cco reeco tncseasnasorcionetees ae -150 of wood pulp did not cease until 








late in the year. Wood pulp for 
rayon reached a new high of nearly 
300,000 tons in 1945 in the U. S. 
and was still climbing. Cellophane 
use reached 60,000 and will probably 
reach 90,000 soon, while the use for 
plastics, fillers, molding powders and 
may have been about 100,000 tons. 


Source: Estimated by Forest Products § Section, U. S. Office of Domestic Commerce. 


PACIFIC COAST MILL CAPACITIES 
(In Tons Per Day) 
(These are capacities reported to PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by United States (Pacific 


Coast) and British Columbia mills as of May 1 of each year. The table also shows increases and 
decreases from previous years.) 


U. S.-Canadian Production 














Pulp— 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 ; 
Unbl. Sulphite 1908 2163(+255) 2178(+ 15) 2228(+ 50) 2437(+209) The United States and Can- 
See 2290 2240(+150) 2340(—100) 2360(+ 20) 2468(+108) ada produces the greater part of the 
ES EEE 1380 1560(+180) 1600(+ 40) 1600 1540(— 60) world’s pulp. Their combined pro- 
— —— “a —” 36) — 40) we 4 a — 85) duction reached 15,596,000 tons in 
20 eng eicametamacme 1945, more than 300,000 tons over 
Total Pulp... 7878 _8519(+641) 8434(— 85) 8538(+104) 8710(+172) their combined output of 15,262,000 
—e tons in 1944 but below their record 
Sulphite —__ eer 963 1024(+ 61) 922(—102) 922 959(+ 37) year, 1942, — re made 16,255,- 
Sulphate __ — 830 850(+ 20) 865(+ 15) 865 865 000 tons and also below 1941, when 
Newsprint _ . 1805 1756(— 49) 1753(— 3) 1753 1925(+172) their output was 16,101,000 tons. 
Paperboard i . 1468 - 1483(+ 15) it am “—* 23) Back in the 1930’s, the U. S. and 
a — ——- 105 (95(—- 10 9 105 10 33(—- 35 Canada were only making, together, 
Others S705) 804(+ 99) 923(+ 94) 911(— 12) 1088(+177) bun 7 to 90 willis: tne ene 
Total Paper __........... 5876 5997(+121) 6041(+ 44) 6059(+ 18) 6472(+413) In these last two years, the entire 


(Continued from Page 84) 
market pulp demand alone, would 
be 440,000 tons under the estimated 
supply for the period. In this cal- 
culation, imports from Canada of 
250,000 tons the portion of Canadian 
imports for mills which did not have 
their own subsidiaries was placed 
at only 250,000 tons—150,000 tons 
less than in the last half of 1945. 
American mills producing market 
pulp were expected to ship only 
650,000 tons as compared with 710,- 
000 tons in the last half of 1945. 
The outlook worsened after this 
prediction was made when winter 
storms and heavy snows cut back 
production of some of the biggest 
western market pulp producers by 
around 20% for several months. 

Still, overall U. S. pulp produc- 
tion was running at a higher rate 
than in 1945 during the early months 
of this year. Imports from Canada, 
also, were running substantially 
higher than a year ago. Swedish 
shipments had fallen off to a trickle 
because of the freeze-up of Baltic 
shipping ports and there was no 
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prospect of increase until the thaw 
in May, regardless of what might 
be done about price. 

One fact was obvious enough — 
the price increases had immediately 
brightened the pulp outlook con- 
siderably and may assure the United 
States of imports which might reach 
2,400,000 tons for the year. 


All-Time Record 

According to the wood pulp 
data recently issued by the U. S. 
Pulp Producers Association, U. S. 
consumption reached what appar- 
ently was an all-time record in 
1945—11,362,633 tons. That’s prob- 
ably just about half of the pulp 
consumed by the entire world in 
that year. 

This figure includes the official 
U. S. Department of Commerce fig- 
ure for consumption in paper and 
paperboard production of 10,822,633 
tons plus an estimated consumption 
of dissolving and other pulps in 
other than papermaking uses, made 
by the association itself. 

The total was 300,000 tons above 
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world probably produced less than 
23-25 million tons, so the North 
American pulpmaking countries 
manufactured about two-thirds of 
the world production. 


U. S. production of 10,164,000 tons 
was only 56,000 tons above 1944 but 
below 1942’s all time record of 10,- 
783,000 tons and 1941’s 10,375,000 
tons. The only time the American 
mills have lapsed below 10 million 
in the past five years was in 1943 
and that was the year when Wash- 
ington officials and the army were, 
belatedly, finding out how important 
pulp was to the war. If it hadn't 
been for labor losses and other ir- 
retrievable set-backs in that mid- 
war period, before the government 
realized the essentiality of pulp and 
paper, there is no doubt pulp pro- 
duction would have broken even the 
1941 and 1942 records in subsequent 
years. 

It was a similar story in Canada, 
where pulp and newsprint manufac- 
ture is the No. 1 industry of the 
nation. Canada’s 1945 pulp output 
of 5,432,000 tons, as estimated by 
the Daily Mill Stock Reporter, was 
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ere’s the answer 7, 
paper output 






The Westinghouse 
Mechanical-Qil 
Relay Governor 

holds steam turbine drive 
speeds constant under 
varying loads 





PRODUCTION and QUALITY 
go hand in hand—as they should 
—with a paper machine powered 
by Westinghouse Steam Turbine Drive 
with Mechanical-Oil Relay Governor. The 
smooth power-flow of the steam turbine, 
with reserve for the heaviest overload, keeps 
paper output at a maximum. The exclusive 
Westinghouse Mechanical-Oil Relay Gov- 
ernor pilots that power through every 
variation of load, inlet pressure, superheat, 
and exhaust pressure, holding any speed 
setting indefinitely. The speed change 
between full load and no load is practically 
zero. Constant speed, and with it consistent 
uniformity of the paper leaving the rolls, 
is the direct result. 

The Mechanical-Oil Relay Governor is 
equipped with hand or motor-operated 
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speed changer. The desired set speed can 
be instantly changed at will. The governor 
accepts the change and holds rigidly to 
the new setting. Here is precision governing, 
over the full speed range. 

The war-born necessity of replacement 
of much of the paper machine drive equip- 
ment now literally “burned out”, is a 
logical opportunity to re-power with drives 
that step up both Production and Quality 
—the P’s and Q’s of paper making. To 
both of these, Westinghouse Steam Tur- 
bine Drives add economy of operation. 
For complete information, call your nearest 
Westinghouse office or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J.94692 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





about 280,000 tons above 1944’s of- 
ficial figure of 5,154,000 tons but be- 
low 1941 and 1942 slightly. Canada, 
in the war earlier, also had its rec- 
ord pulp year one year ahead of the 
U. S. Top year for pulp production 


in the Dominion is still 1941 when 
5,720,000 tons were produced. 

Paper mills in early part of 
1946 were using pulp on a heavy 
scale, operating on production sched- 
ules above anything that had been 


recorded in a long time. 


Beginning last August with the 
first shipments since 1939, the Swed- 
ish pulp companies had sent 858,000 
tons of pulp to U. S. mills up to 


March 1, and a small amount of 
Finnish pulp had likewise arrived. 
The Department of Commerce esti- 
mate announced another 200,000 


U. S. WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS — 1945 


All Grades except defibrated, exploded and asplund fibre. 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 








New Eng. Mid. Atl. Lake Pacific South Total tons might arrive by July 1. 

Sulphite .......... 512,002 263,334 607,247 877,837 97,399 2,357,819 

Bleached ...... 336,624 157,490 403,030 544,543 97,399 1,539,086 Here are highlights of a Depart- 

Unbleached.. 175,378 105,844 204,217 333,294 0 818,733 ment of Commerce analysis of the 
Sulphate ........ 40,582* 118,191* 240,126* 426,174 3,652,263 4,477,282 pulp situation for 1946: 

Bleached .... 0 118,191* * 64,280 655,788 838,259 

Unbleached.. 40,528* * 240,126 361,894 2,996,475 3,639,023 “The extent to which domestic 
ES 127,872 148,733 50,195* * 116,436 443,236 paper manufacturers can meet the 
Semichemical.. 0 * fis" * 297,447 324,576 anticipated heavy demand for paper 
“On way. 252mm ies anaes «nant umene10esae «8 Sepends to 2 subetenntinl d- 

uallty.. ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

Groundwood.... 601,217 251,700 404,208 263,367 176,959 1,697,451 wey i vas psec 

| ee 1,306,841 790,151 1,349,113 1,591,789 4,456,994 9,494,888 y 





to American consumers. In pre-war 
years the United States was de- 
pendent upon imports for more than 


*Data combined with that of another region to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 
Source: As reported to the U. S. Pulp Producers Association, and estimated for 1% 
of total production. 


UNITED STATES 
WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS — 1944 
(Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 











Total Total Bleached Unbleached Total Bleached Unbleached Ground- Semi- 
Region All Grades Sulphite Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Sulphate Sulphate wood Soda Chemical 
West Coast... .... . 1,644,531 907,800 558,067 349,733 422,519 55,817 366,702 259,922 +e 54,290 
New England ____. 1,249,792 505,584 318,282 187,302 40,733** 0 40,773** 562,448 117,508 23,479 
Middle Atlantic _.... 672,895 273,673 165,861 107,812 » ° at 244,585 146,609 8,028 
Lake States - . 1,429,410 601,028 379,937 221,091 362,131* 117,865* 244,266 402,188 43,019***21,044 
Swan _ 4,390,638 100,017 100,017 0 3,700,400 619,292 3,081,108 88,538 119,061 38,622 
EN 9,387,266 2,388,102 1,522,164 865,938 4,525,823 792,974 3,732,849 1,557,681 426,197 489,463 





*Middle Atlantic Bleached Sulphate included in Lake to avoid disclosing one company’s production. 
**Middle Atlantic Unbleached Sulphate included in New England to avoid disclosing one company’s production. 
***Pacific Soda Pulp included in Lake to avoid disclosing one company’s production. 
Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 


UNITED STATES 
WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS — 1943 
‘Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 









































Total Total Bleached Unbleached Total Bleached Unbleached Ground- _ Semi- 

Region All Grades Sulphite Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Sulphate Sulphate wood Soda Chemic 
West Coast __ a Bo 895,938 550,078 345,860 333,140 27,568 305,572 245,663 asia 37,790 
New Englannd - . 1,308,904 545,706 356,655 189,051 38,685 0 38,685 593,902 125,317 5,294 
Middle Atlantic _... 731,757 281,251 158,717 122,534 46,849* 46,849 ° 256,760 144,079 2,818 
Lake States ________. 1,317,226 603,763 375,957 227,806 288,923 53,566 235,357 381,255 40,785 2,500 
ee .. 4,190,739 116,322 116,322 O 3,539,831 618,252 2,921,579 225,282 109,005 200,299 
, | ERR oe 9,070,157 2,442,980 1,557,729 885,251 4,247,428 746,235 3,501,193 1,711,862 419,186 248,701 

*Unbleached included in New England’s total to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 
**Soda included in Lake States’ total to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 
Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 
PACIFIC COAST PULP PRODUCTION — 1931-1945 
Pacific Coast States and British Columbia 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
wv, Rs . etn Tons Tons Tons Tons bee 

hing 5 2329 583,770 709,380 +722 895,797 1,184, 
Oregon and California _.___ 237,332 187,133 189,332 240,167 362221 302,634 338,802 
British Columbia —— 310,029 259,586 343,897 383,818 377,322 416,433 425,558 
Total Pacific Coast 1,127,577 867,248 1,117,999 1,333,365 1,415,463 1,614,864 1,948,750 

1938 1939 1940 1941t 1942* 1943* 1944* 1945 

Tons Tons ‘ons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
eee 836,959 1,107,318 1,443,121 1,473,671 1,572,841 1,153,177 1,256,374 1,265,436 
Oregon and California —— 250,788 270,829 396,142 318,479 421,154 403,306 12,342 372,939 
British Columbi 242,020 321,132 445,564 494,811 448,272 385,875 465,787 463,150 
Total Pacific Coast _____ 1,329,767 1,699,279 2,284,827 2,488,861 2,442,267 1,942,358 2,134,303 2,101,525 





Source—U. S. figures up to 1940 and in 1945, from U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census; B. C. figures from Dept. of Lands, Forest 
Branch; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
¢ Figures based upon United States Pulp Producers Association total for Oregon and Washington. Division of production between Oregon and 
Washington estimated > Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry. No wood pulp production in California. 
*U. S. figures from Wer Production Board. 
100 
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REGIONAL PERCENTAGES OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 
Total and by Grades in 1943, 1944 and 1945 
1e 
1- ———Sulphite—— Sulphate _ ——Groundwood— Soda . Total 
vt) Region 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 
to New England 22 21 22 1 * 1* 35 36 35 30 28 29 14.5 13 14 
f Middle Atlantic ___. a> 11 1 ag 2.3" 15 16 15 34 34 34 8 8 8 
. Lake States ss 250Cs 25286 7 7 5* 22 26 24 10 10** 11* 145 14.5 14 
d. , ae 5 4 4 83 82 82 13 5 10 26 28 26 46 47 47 
“a West Coast 36.5 38 37 8 9 os. PB 17 16 i _ “s 17 17.5 17 
00 Ree re 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
*Data combined with that of another region to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 
e Source: United States Pulp Producers Assn. 
he U. S. PACIFIC COAST WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1923-1945 
Tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
: 1923 299,596 MO 26 817,548 1939 1 
“ 1924 309,433 1932 __ RUN ui. siagineente 1,839,263 
e 22,594 1933 cnet eM i 1,994,150 
| RE Ses 378,005 REE 935,033 ee 
tag 1927 449,218 — eee 1942 —______. 1,968,658 
4a SND sssiissssesiniconniebeiad 562,514 Pea, 1,198,431 I esscineinsintcsinr 1,521,531 
Ip RRR EReE Er 780,494 eee NE Pc cnc azetees 1,644,531 
sly ao 815,089 es ............... Tee 1985 be, Sane 1,591,789 
ar —Source, U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 
e- a quarter of its total wood pulp U. S$. PULP PRODUCTION, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
_ aan - Pr angela pn a (Showing all chemical grades and total of all grades combined in millions of tons). 
supplies needed imports up to about /2 
70% of their requirements. No fun- 7} ALL CHEMICAL GRADES 4£L GRADES COMB/NED 
- damental change took place during - a, 8 \2 
the war which alters this general ‘ H — a - R 
condition of supply for noninteg- 9 g 
. rated paper mills. ie nae - = = be ® R 
0 1) 
9 “Recent reports from Sweden in- 81 = oe a oe — : = saad = = 4H 18 
8 dicate that despite lack of coal and 71] “ 
: some other materials, a production a xz s zg 1 Ss = a a 5 > 
ws rate of around 65% can be expect- 61 — — 4 po H OH — = = = 4 28 
3 ed in 1946. If this level can be main- 5 | a Ts 
_ tained, Sweden would have avail- e 5 | ' s ‘ a « 7 > 
able for export in 1946 about 1,700,- 41 sy — — - H oH L— = = = i |S 
000 short tons of wood pulp, includ- 3\ 2 8 % NY 
ing stocks carried over. The United a 1 7 £ , ra * 1 
States could expect to receive a sub- 21 + — —- = H R 
stantial part of this amount, perhaps 73 Ss 
as much as half. 5 
* The report estimated Swedish 0. ‘ua 
1 shipments of 400,000 tons to the U. ere aan ee Per 
0 S. for the first half of 1946 and 600,- 1940 1942 1943 1/944 1945 1941 "1992 1943 1944 1/94 
“: 000 tons for the last half, augmented 
0 
9 STOCKS OF WOOD PULP OF OWN PRODUCTION 
D1 Held by United States Wood Pulp Producers 
(In Tons of 2,000 Lbs.—Does not include purchased pulp) . 
-—— January 1,1945——. _-—— December 31, 1945 —, 
For Own Use For Market For Own Use For Market 
Teel Al Gate*... 2 55,850 10,997 55,603 15,592 
7 po RENEE CR NCR etre ee catecmlee 12,389 8,141 13,046 13,520 
90 i enciacesacninpersb deena pnandawahinen 5,071 7,290 5,669 11,436 
38 Ee 7,318 851 7,377 2,084 - 
50 Total Bleached Sulphate —.____________-_-__«-------.---.. 4,136 26 3,873 126 
Total Unbleached Sulphate 9,706 939 8,767 127 
a p | oRE SES a oe taieael 1,874 464 1,741 192 
sed I TE saree 72 0 137 0 
25 IEE LRPEC OE toe Pe RE A 25,438 142 26,202 279 
7” Screenings and Off Quality... = an 2,235 1,285 1,837 1,348 
ad Source: As reported to the United States Pulp Producers Association. 
*Exclusive of defib d and exploded wood pulp and asplund fiber. 
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by Finnish and Norwegian ship- 
ments of 50,000 tons in the first half 
and 150,000 in the last half. It con- 
tinued: 


“Canadian producers of wood 
pulp responded to the urgent needs 
of the U. S. and shipped during the 
war years substantially in excess 
of their prewar yearly averages of 
605,000 tons. In 1943 the U. S. re- 
ceived 1,280,000 tons from Canada; 
in 1944, 1,070,000 tons; and in 1945, 
1,100,000 tons. Although consider- 
able Canadian wood pulp is likely 
to be diverted from the export mar- 
ket in 1946 for domestic paper man- 
ufacture (chiefly for export) the in- 
creased productive facilities sched- 


uled for start-up during the year 
indicate that Canada could supply 
some 1,200,000 tons to United States 
consumers in 1946. It is probable 
that not more than 500,000 tons can 
be expected during the first half of 
the year. 

On the basis of these approxi- 
mations, assuming that there will be 
no abnormal interruption in the flow 
of Swedish wood pulp, it appears 
that the U. S. could expect about 
2,400,000 short tons of foreign pulp 
in 1946, of which about 950,000 tons 
would be received in the first half 
of the year. 

“The census reports show U. S. 
shipments (production) of market 
pulp in October and November 1945 


This chart showing wood pulp production and values in Canada would be inadequate to show 
values for the last couple of years, even if we had the actual figures. They would go substan- 


tially over the top of the chart. 


Production in 1944 was 5,153,651 tons, according to official report, and in 1945 it was 5,432,000 
tons, according to estimate of the Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 

Other figures for recent years (official): 1941—Production, 5,720,847 tons, valued at $175,- 
439,551; 1942—5,606,461 tons; $192,145,062; 1943—5,272,830 tons, $194,434,202. 


to total about 245,000 tons, which 
adjusted on a working-day basis 
results in an annual production of 
approximately 1,400,000 tons. How- 
ever, during these 2 months, indi- 
vidual mill reports indicate that sev- 
eral integrated mills were still ship- 
ping market pulp which will be dis- 
continued in 1946 in the light of an- 
nounced plans for expansion. Ad- 
justing for this and for a reason- 
able allowance for interruptions in 
operation brings estimated 1946 
market pulp production to 1,250,000 
tons. 


“Of total estimated U. S. market 
pulp production for 1946 allowance 
is made for exports of 150,000 tons. 


“Again using the census reports 
for October and November, ship- 
ments of nonpaper pulp adjusted to 
an annual basis would amount to 
320,000 tons. This figure is raised 
to 350,000 tons for the year to al- 
low for one mill which did not op- 
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PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP IN CANADA =e=eee 
Bquantity | = = = - = 
ea mraaiiaaem eaiee VALUE Ho ee eet” 
: a Be 
= 125 & 
S = = 3 
is) = = 
: BEE Ae : : 
‘ = = -— 100 ” 
S = Hee EH = = = 
8 = ==a=n = = =3 =5 = = g 
B : Z S@=r =n = HA =e =5 = = S 
© 3+ 9 = sess ss = ss = = se se Ss 2 +—175 
C"lg Bg SB Ee Se =— =§ =§ =8 = = N) 
Sif 8-5 =e =8 = 1 2 =8 =8 =8 =5 = = 9 
Ss i & He HRB EE : N 
S 18 ef Se =e 26 =8 =8 =8 =5 =5 =8 = = 3 
2+ i i oe eo ee ee 2 = 50 
SSan=a = =a =n = THREE EEE EE = 3 
=— = = 25 = =8 28 =8 =8 =8 =8 =8 =8 = = 
Se Ea =5 = =8 =8 28 =5 = =5 =8 = = = 
, = = =s =5 = = =5 =5 =5 =5 =5 =5 =5 = = 72s 
sa = =a =5 = THREE EE EE = 
=s = =5 =5 = HRB BER EEE = 
=I = FERRE EEEEEEEEEEER 
Oig21 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 A a 1932 1933 1934 1935 [936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945, 
EARS 
CANADIAN PULP PRODUCTION 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Mechanical Sulphite Sulphate’ Total Mechanical Sulphite Sulphate’ Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Ee eee 1,090,114 654,273 188,487 1,922,774 ns, Sn na _.... 2,340,441 1,020,493 205,980 3,566,914 
RE: snisistscsivdansasitind 931,560 476,929 131,337 1,539,826 | 1935 —...:.. 2,458,000 1,025.000 206,000 3,689,000 
I ae 1,241,185 Gage 217,862 2,137:923 | 36 2,910,338 1,168,927 273,494 4,352,759 
6 f........ 1,449,106 749,668 224,812 2,413,586 | 1937 —------- 3,308,517 1,373,232 312,741 4,994,490 
eee 1,427,782 768,035 218,207 2,414,024 | 1938 2,650,000 925,000 258,000 3,833,000 
aS. 1,621,917 842,785 242,207 2,706,909 | 1939 2,738,011 1,028,820 313,628 4,080,459 
1926 sis 1,901,268 995,203 256,074 3,152,545 | 1940 -.. 3,305,484 1,480,545 399,267 ayer 
SD sthcntpinccesie ae 1,922,124 1,016,060 262,512 3,200,696 ve pn conga poses pe 
er 2,127,699 1,117,227 256, 5501, oe velit , os 
2 : sid a ee be 2,998,913 1,712,571 441,421 5,152,905 
1929 —_____. 2,420,774 1,236,232 250,104 3,907,110 | ogg 3,076,296 1,609,629 467,726 5,153,651 
ee 2,283,130 1,076,804 188,253 3,548,187 | 1945* 3,320,000 1,637,000 475,000 5,432,000 
ae 2,016,480 941,586 145,156 3,103,222 ‘Prior to 1939 the sulphate totals included sulphate pulps only. 1939, 
: 1940 and 1941 sulphate totals include soda and other pulp, according to 
TOUR» cassette 1,696,021 941,579 144,367 2,781,967 the, Desinion Bureau of Statistics. : : 
2 eee eenee «987,313. wenses aeresse | san dee Bee a I eee 
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erate in 1945 and for some increase 
in output in other mills. After al- 
lowing for exports and production 
of nonpaper pulp, a balance is left 
of about 750,000 tons of domestic 
pulp for paper and board manufac- 
ture. 

“Total wood pulp imports from 
Canada in 1946 are expected to ap- 
proximate 1,200,000 tons, the aver- 
age of the past three years plus an 
allowance for some additional ca- 
pacity scheduled to come into pro- 
duction during the year. Census 
reports for October and November 
1945 show consumption by paper 
and board mills of own manufac- 
ture (integrated) imported pulp 
(from Canada) at an annual rate 
of about 360,000 tons. Additional 
Canadian production integrated with 
paper production in the U. S. ex- 
pected during the year brings this 


estimate to around 500,000 tons. 
This, subtracted from the total of 
1,200,000 tons leaves a balance of 
700,000 tons of market pulp (both 
paper and nonpaper grades) from 
Canada. 


“U. S. imports of dissolving (non- 
paper) pulp from Canada in the last 
five years has ranged from around 
130,000 tons per year. It is expected 
that in 1946 Canada can ship about 
200,000 tons of nonpaper pulp to 
the United States, mostly of dissolv- 
ing grades. Thus, after subtracting 
integrated pulp and nonpaper pulp 
from an estimated total of 1,200,000 
tons leaves a balance of 500,000 tons 
of market pulp for paper and paper- 
board mills.” 


Imports from Europe were previ- 
ously estimated at 1,200,000 tons. 
The estimate of U. S. consumption 


SOURCES OF U. S. WOOD PULP 
IMPORTS IN PERCENTAGES 


From From 
Year Sweden Canada Other 
ee 43% 31% 26% 
a 23 % 68 % 9° 
1941-44 ........ ; 100% nil 
MND scsccsesicssos 38% 62% nil 





Source: Department of Commerce. 


U. S. IMPORTS OF CANADIAN PULP 
DURING 1945 


(Percentage of total imports—the com- 
plement of these percentages represent 
percentage of imports from Sweden*) 

First First Entire 

Grade 6 Mos.** 9Mos. Year 
Unbl. sulfite ... 100% 15% 56% 
Bleached sulfite 100% 91% 79% 
Unbl. sulfate... 100% 41% 27% 
All grades ........ 100% 19% 62°% 





*Except for very small amount from Finland 
in last quarter. 

**In first six months of 1945 Canada shipped 
519,415 tons to the U. S., about 50% of total 
amount shipped from there to U. S. during year. 

Source—Dept. of Commerce. 


needs for market pulp was _ based 
on census reports which show a con- 
sumption of purchased (market) 
pulp, by paper and board mills only, 
for Oct.-Nov. 1945 at 424,000 tons. 
Adjusting this to an annual basis 
brings the amount to around 2,400,- 
000 tons. This was 2,600,000 tons in 
view of demand for heavier weight 
papers. 

The figure of 550,000 tons of non- 
paper pulp for 1946 consumption 
needs was arrived at by reference 


PROPORTION OF UNITED STATES MARKET FOR PULP SUPPLIED BY AMERICAN PULP 
MILLS AND FOREIGN PULP MILLS—1939-1943-1944-1945 


Tons—2,000 Lbs. 























yste BO oes yom onit nd esis ws 

TOTALS 33 e- eye 33 &~ Eye S3 e- Ey 356" Se 

328 | ae" B28 | an 323 | a2 370! at 

— des ES | a4 es as | aes a5 | aes re 

aot a 8 Cot aos ost Bos Bet Sek 

edas aed edas ass das as§  2aa3 ccd 
r 1939 ee 1943 ~ 1944, 1945 . 
Total—All Grades _______. 1,049,753 2,035,249 1,313,067 1,252,292 1,500,000 1,072,000 1,455,667 1,754,065 
Total—Sulphite 685,774 1,135,302 904,651 842,005 946,635 712,000 945,150 1,045,753 
Bleached Sulphite 464,296 474,109 710,340 361,708 752,713 321,000 738,461 388,456 
Rayon, Special Chemical... 106,760 MI et 420,921 135,000 346,541 146,032 
Other 319,687 386,057 331,792 186,000 391,920 242,424 
Unbleached Sulphite ___. 219,012 661,193 194,311 480,297 193,922 391,000 206,689 657,297 
Total—Sulphate —___________ 143,614 654,419 264,415 153,139 378,223 146,000 344,064 452,428 
Bleached Sulphate __.. 77,786 108,252 53,296 62,000 99,637 59,000 113,485 91,996 
Unbleached Sulphate ____. 65,793 546,167 211,119 91,139 278,586 87,000 230,579 360,432 
Total Groundwood _... 30,194 227,432 48,859 213,370 50,015 168,000 52,779 222,710 
po” Se 86,591 8,952 87,944 19,892 96,843 16,000 83,398 21,157 
ee ee " 701 0 anki 9 ee 

Total—Miscellaneous, Dam- 

aged and Off-Quality. 16,189 192 7,163 23,886 27,958 30,000 30,276 12,017 





tic buyers. 





P 


Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 
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“Pulp Produced by U. S. Mills for Sale in Domestic Market” includes that part of the stocks on hand at the end of the year intended for future 
to 


Figures exclusive of defibrated and exploded wood pulp and asplund fiber. 
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U. S. WOOD PULP EXPORTS : U.S. EXPORTS 
Quantity and Value ssop_—___.0# WOOD PULP | 


ALL CRADES 
Short Tons 
ae ve *140,000 ba ates 
Bis _. *184,000 pentane 
ey *263,000 
. *380,000 
fe. *322,000 eae 
1941 .) 246,986 $15,801,270 00} | Bape = 
Mao ese _ 480,362 29,649,300 
1939 _. 139,504 6,493,140 
1938 _ 140,484 9,986,826 O_o ooo 
1937 -. _. 302,050 19,891,483 
1936 — __ 193,485 10,600,176 
1935 — ia7i7 8,632,971 ke 226 
—_— _. 142,931 7,005,559 
a es 79,191 3,113,883 































| 
1932... 47,860 2,037,553 | | 
we .. sais 53,307 2,405,642 | 
ee 2 48,426 2,070,553 é ; 7 34 35° 36 3; 36 ") Zt 42 4 44 45 
*Estimated by U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 
Source for all other figures: U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 5 
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SWEDISH PULP STOCKS 


As the season opens in May of 
this year for shipments, Swedish 
pulp inventories were expected to 
approximate: 


Tons 
Bleached sulfite ....0.0.00000.00....... 60,500 
Unbleached sulfite 0.0.0.0... 157,000 
Bleached sulfate —.................... 10,700 
Unbleached sulfate .................. 143,000 


U. S. SWEDISH PULP IMPORTS 


(V-E Day through Mar. 14, 1946, when 
shipping virtually ceased until after end 
of Baltic port freeze-up—First postwar 
shipment was June 25, 1945) 
Value 
Short Tons Dollars 


Unbleached groundwood 32,745 $1,227,394 
Bleached groundwood...... 1,177 43,098 
Unbleached sulfite ............ 345,698 21,373,581 
Bleached sulfite, rayon 

and special grades.......... 4,140 354,546 
Other bleached sulfite...... 63,142 4,692,593 
Unbleached sulfate ..........378,471 22,972,480 
Bleached sulfate.................. 30,876 2,240,955 
pO are 39 2,119 
eae 1,338 77,992 


Total (in 9 months of 
RCE: 857,626 $52,984,758 
Source: U. S. Census Bureau. 





to War Production Board data and 
major consumers. 


As stated previously, these esti- 
mates of supply and consumption of 
market pulp indicate nonintegrated 
paper and paperboard mills will 
have nearly enough pulp to operate 
at full capacity over the year as a 
whole provided. “There is a possi- 
bility, however, that some mills 
which have not been able to obtain 
their proportionate share of the 
wood pulp available in 1945, may 
run short of supplies in the second 
quarter of the year. Such a condi- 
tion would be relieved when Euro- 
pean shipments are resumed in 
June,” said the report. 


Rise of Kraft Pulps 


Most sweeping and significant 
increases of the pulp industry have 
been in the kraft field in recent 
years. 

This has been to a large extent 
confined to the South of the United 
States with the growth of a great 
industry from Virginia to East Tex- 
as. Nearly one-half of the pulp in 
the United States is produced in 
that region by the sulfate process. 
But in the past year, particularly, 
and in immediate future years, ex- 
pansion in the sulfate field will also 
take place in the Northeast, in On- 
tario and on the Pacific Coast. 


Southern mills are making bond 
paper from sulfate and it is prob- 
ably going to be used in creped 
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SWEDEN’S PULP EXPORTS 


(In short tons) 





% to 

—To All Countries— ToU.S. u.§ 

1945 1944 1945 1945 

Mechanical, wet ...................0.000...... 260,118 1,067 ) a 
Mechanical, dry .....................2.......- 53,936 9,523 | 27,933 8% 
Sulfite pulp, bleached |................... 262,146 156,340 56,496 21% 
Sulfite pulp unbleached, wet........ 43,987 2,720 } “a 
Sulfite pulp unbleached, dry........... 527,090 47,067 | 283,959 _ 8% 
Sulfate pulp bleached —.....0........ 43,273 13,088 28,070 65% 
Sulfate pulp unbleached, wet........ 31,078 10,346 | 274.429 51% 


Sulfate pulp unbleached, dry........ 505,066 





60,543 | 





Source: Total exports from Svensk Pappers Tidning; U. S. shipments (none arrived 
until June 25, 1945) from U. S. Dept. of Commerce (to Jan. 3, 1946). 


SWEDISH WOOD PULP IMPORTS BY U. S. (1931-39) 


(Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the U. $.—Monthly and Annual) 


Average 
1931-1935 
By Months Tons Index 
January ™ ...... 106,472 163.00 
NN ooo reerctciescecter aude 68,227 104.45 
March ced oeistepgceuccecece 46.06 
April .... wo | Sa 20.89 
May .......... .. 38,030 58.22 
June ........... .. 59,668 91.35 
auly ........ . 64,081 98.11 
RSE EET Pores adeno = 68,155 104.34 
* September ........ . 69,306 106.10 
ee . 82,026 125.58 
November .. 93,563 143.24 
December . 90,572 138.66 
a . 783,826 100. 
By Quarters 
as . 204,782 104.50 
Second . . 111,341 56.82 
es ... 201,542 102.85 
Fourth .................. .. 266,161 135.83 
Year .... .. 783,826 100. 


FINLAND’S EXPORTS OF CHEMICAL PULP 





(In short tons, dry weight) 








Average Average 
1936-1939 1931-1939 

Tons Index Tons Index 
98,052 123.03 102,729 143.26 
74,594 93.60 71,057 99.09 
44,043 55.27 36,287 50.60 
16,662 20.91 14,984 20.90 
70,081 87.94 52,275 72.90 
100,151 125.67 77,660 108.30 
87,203 109.42 74,358 103.69 
92,487 116.05 78,969 110.13 
84,643 106.21 76,123 106.16 
86,638 108.71 84,076 117.25 
104,802 131.51 98,558 137.44 
96,975 121.68 93,418 130.28 

956,331 100. 860,494 100. 
216,689 90.64 210,073 97.65 
186,894 78.17 144,919 67.37 
264,333 110.56 229,450 106.66 
288,415 120.63 276,052 128.32 

956,331 100. 860,494 100. 
—1945— lillies a 
Sulfite Sulfate Sulfite Sulfate 

tons tons tons tons 
Soviet Union ...... aA ac dab ee 106,050 67,365 6,735 7,986 
Britain 39,358 TO lees 
ct SS, SSE EN ieee ener 4,980 | ee. 
I See Se et 0 3,423 1,872 
Ie Soe he ae eee, gh 1,070 774 
MIR aor i, «pe. (Cea 62,468 40,699 
ene 7,320 9,749 18,624 13,613 
South America ............................ el eit e ( (tC! 
Res sees ty cA 1,239 1,922 ‘tae 3,891 
159,700 104,458 100,072 68,835 





i‘ Source: Finnish Paper & Timber Journal. 


wadding in the North. There seems 
no limit to the improved papers 
that can be made by this process. 
It has, likewise, opened the field to 
utilization of new tree species for 
pulping—the birch, beech, etc., in 
the Northeast in place of the de- 
pleted supply of spruce, and of 
young fast growing Douglas fir in 
the west in place of the traditional 
hemlock. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Consumption of sulfate pulp in the 
U. S. continued to rise in 1945 to 
4,675,711 tons, nearly 100,000 over 
the previous year, but this was due 
to stepped up imports. Production 
actually slipped a little, according 
to the table published by U. S. Pulp 
Producers, showing production of 
about 4,470,000 tons in 1945, about 
80,000 tons below 1944. This was a 
temporary regression, no doubt, as 
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there were many plans afoot for 
further increases when labor is 
available and construction can be 
accomplished. 

Production of U. S. sulfate pulp 
has in just six years surged upward 
1% million tons. Sulfite pulps rose 
from about 2,000,000 tons in 1939 
to 3,000,000 tons in 1942 but since 
declined to 2,358,500 tons in 1945. 
However, new cooking and recovery 
process and savings effected in 
wood preparation, as well as the 
growing demand for special papers 
and non-paper uses are undoubtedly 
going to keep sulfite pulp very much 
in the picture in the future. 

Defibrated, exploded and semi- 
chemical pulps have shown tremen- 
dous gain in the war years and in- 
creasing demands for paperboard 
and building board is likely to bring 
further increases in this type of 
pulp. 

In regard to kraft pulp, it may 
be recalled that Martin Williams, 
of the University of Alabama, pre- 
dicted in the past year that annual 
U. S. kraft pulp capacity would 
reach 7,000,000 tons by 1950. It was 
increased from 5,161,694 tons to 5,- 
298,790 tons in 1945. In 1919, the 
percentage of American pulp made 
“by sulfate process was only 3.4% 
but today it is about half the total. 


‘29 |*30 |'3r | '32 |'33 | ‘34 |'35 |’36 | '37 |°38 | ‘39 | 40 | 4 | 42 | 43 |44 | 5 





UNITED STATES WOOD PULP IMPORTS 


Quantity and Value 








1922 - 1945 

7—— Chemical Pulp —— —NMechanical Pulp—— -——— Total Pulp ~ 

Short Tons Value Short Tons Value Short Tons Value 
1945 : en 1,324,000 paca 222,000 aims : 1,752,000 weve tas 
1944 ; Rar Oe Ser meer 895,000 ee eto F Coy i ee ; 1,072,000 
1943 : sntininaitaicisapeciraescsiiiay am pede eds on. 236,000 si as la 1,306,000 saneeeeen aie 
NRRL Sapna 220,000 pt Raa 1,237,000 an 
DEL diudiunaibininnbiticunimnseeniapoomae eins Le 198,000 be bavcbeuainled Se” ene 
Ee ee eek ee $55,481,017 171,000 sieiakikaubiaiee es 1,225,000 $60,193,666 
1939 — i soubeiibtedsasic alas ieiciscadiepeiecactaedaien 70,659,074 228,000 a a 2,026,000 75,877,826 
ee ee eee 1,551,917 69,181,811 170,470 $3,592,369 1,722,387 72,774,180 
RRR RRA NR Tene tei 2,176,343 93,955,854 218,422 4,342,168 2,394,765 98,298,022 
1936 ___ AAG DROP DERE 2,050,051 78,839,776 227,778 4,051,224 2,277,829 82,891,000 
EAU 67,483,566 190,041 3,277,385 1,933,643 70,760,951 
1934 . uaubunidapanauisiusadnpeccc taemunnicsicagceil 1,616,754 58,605,219 189,374 3,245,050 1,806,128 61,850,269 
1933 : ci sdeidlen eset ects 1,731,933 54,184,001 210,280 3,214,919 1,941,793 57,398,920 
a =< ane 43,652,916 188,464 3,268,457 1,481,959 46,921,373 
1931 as ates cteesnes Sgehn ae 56,409,638 210,656 4,498,022 1,596,768 60,907,660 
1930 ; ee 74,140,504 299,256 7,146,290 1,832,902 81,286,794 
1929 ey LE 82,840,220 273,461 6,245,776 1,887,504 89,085,996 
1928 __ : ne 78,476,280 249,198 5,443,496 1,762,323 83,919,776 
mar... seas a 80,124,449 245,599 5,961,821 1,679,518 86,086,270 
1926 __ tte accel t casas see 1,431,973 83,208,851 303,758 8,278,220 1,735,731 91,487,071 
EEA Sea ores ae nae penn) 1,334,900 73,469,063 331,092 8,517,116 1,665,992 81,986,179 
1924 ube wevendie 1,279,177 68,678,210 245,919 7,190,129 1,525,096 75,868,339 
1923 - oe 1,084,013 65,495,800 299,630 9,280,863 1,383,643 74,776,663 
1922 ae Sar aat eo 57,600,844 215,810 5,706,529 1,259,642 63,307,373 








Source: Bureau of the Census. 





Detail may not add because screenings are not listed separately, but are included in totals. 
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Sales and Executive Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Mills: Hoquiam, Port Angeles and Shelton, Wash., and Fernandina, Fla. 
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More is produced than ever before—but still 
short of needs. Immediate outlook critical but 
long term picture has bright spots. 


In this chapter, both the short 
term and the long term picture of 
the wood situation are dealt with. 

As for the short term view, men 
close to the wood situation are 
speaking in frank terms. “A hell 
of a fix” is the most concise opin- 
ion rendered. Pulpwood is even 
more “critical” than it was during 
the war. 


Reasons for this are higher costs, 
loss of war prisoner labor, failure 
of former woods labor to return to 
the woods and the fact that the 
“win-the-war” appeals can no long- 
er be made to stimulate production 
by farmers and others. 


More mechanization in the woods 
appears to be the only factor that 
can really improve the situation. 

Yet, more pulpwood was pro- 
duced in the United States than 
ever before in the past two years. 
This still wasn’t enough with con- 
sumption running at about twice the 
rate of the early 1930’s. 


Even with consumption at 16,- 
911,000 cords in the United States 
in 1945—about 150,000 cords over 
1944 and higher than any previous 
year in war or peace except 1942 
(17,275,000 cords) — wood supply 
was far short of needs or demand. 
This 1945 consumption figure was 
53% over 1939. 

Mill receipts of domestically pro- 
duced pulpwood in the U. S. in 1945 
totaled 15,315,000 cords, according 
to the government agencies, which 


was just 34,000 cords below 1944’s 
record and higher than any other 
year. Receipts were 10% above 
1941. 


Results by Regions 


Government figures shows 
pulpwood consumption in Northeast 
U. S. made a phenomenal spurt of 
1% million cords over 1944 and 1943 
and a million over 1941 and 1942 to 
hit a new high of 3,244,545 cords. 


The South pushed wood consump- 
tion to a new record for that region, 
too, getting out 7,207,649 cords, 
about a half million over the pre- 
vious year. The Appalachian region 
maintained its high level of the 
previous year and in the Lake 
States a new high was reached, 
about 400,000 cords more than 1944. 
These two regions consumed about 
4 million cords together. 


The Pacific Coast consumption 
slid off to 2,471,530 cords (about 500 
bd. ft. per cord), which was down 
90,000 from 1944 and down 380,000 
from its record year in 1941. 


Imports of only 1,699,000 cords 
from Canada, just slightly over 1944, 
were still running at only about 
75% of 1941 and 1942 figures. The 
embargo and restrictions on Cana- 
dian exports put into effect in both 
east and west Canada, when the 
U. S. entered the war, forced an 
awakening in the bureaus of Wash- 
ington to the disaster brought about 
















by failure to freeze American woods 
labor in time. 

It’s well known how Washington 
woke up, finally, to the emergency 
and summoned industry leaders 
such as Harold Boeschenstein, Jim 
Madden, Rex Hovey and later, Cur- 
tis Hutchins, to duty and they 
toured the country in the cause, as 
government emphasis belatedly 
shifted from restriction to more 
production. 

As for the immediate future, one 
trained observer told Pup & Paper 
INDUSTRY: 

“The consumption figures tell the 
story better than inventory figures 
—because the South consumes 
roughly 45% and they use virtually 
no inventories. Furthermore, we are 
going to be faced with a terrific de- 
mand. I don’t see any ‘let-up.’” 

Far-sighted executives in the in- 
dustry suspect that the tremendous 
new housing programs will be tak- 
ing some wood that might otherwise 
go into pulpwood. The enormity of 
the housing projects is almost be- 
yond comprehension. One can grasp 
only isolated pictures, like the need 
for a shelter of 735,000 people in 
New York alone. 

Beneath the new non-industry de- 
mands for wood is still the gnawing 
manpower problem. The 6500 war 
prisoners working in New England 
and Southern woodlands were due 
to leave the U. S. this April and 
whether they would be held further 
was a question. 


If Canada has good weather, and 
her own woods production is ade- 
quate, the five or six thousand Cana- 
dians who labor in the northern U. 
S. woods will be available. They 
are badly needed. Citizens of the 
U. S. still show a great reluctance to 
work in the woods. They want to 
use new skills learned in the armed 
services, or they do not want to 
work that hard. As fast as they can, 
woods managers are shaping up the 
answer to that one: mechanization. 
All through the East and South the 
trend is toward more mechanization 
in the woods—not merely power 
saws, but adequate trucks (perhaps 
with universal parts and engines), 
tractors, bulldozers—eastern and 
southern adaptations of equipment 


U. S. CONSUMPTION OF DOMESTIC PULPWOOD 


(By Regions—In Cords) 


Year— Northeast Appalachian Lake States Pacific Coast South Total 

1941 : . _.. 2,210,000 1,354,000 1,509,000 2,851,000 6,090,000 13,743,000 
1942 : : _ 2,192,000 1,428,000 1,928,000 2,612,000 6,320,000 14,480,000 
1943 : , _ 1,858,000 1,277,000 1,356,000 2,444,000 6,166,000 13,100,000 
1944 : 1,915,000 1,448,000 2,123,000 2,560,000 6,744,000 14,819,000 
1945 _ 3,244,545 1,444,346 2,543,791 2,471,530 7,207,649 16,911,861 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Census. 
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long used in the big woods of the 
West Coast. Mechanization in the 
woods is the key to more paper. 


Early 1946 Trends 


As to the trends in the early 
part of 1946, the pulpwood price in- 
creases allowed during winter 
months in Lake States, South and 
Far West were offset by increased 
pay for labor. 


In the South the receipts of pulp- 
wood through the first two months, 
at least, of 1946 were considerably 
below the level of the past few 
years. On top of lack of labor, bad 
weather interfered. 


And in the Far West, unusually 
heavy snowstorms in the logging 
areas of the western coastal slope 
shut down many camps which were 
producing for some of the biggest 
market pulp mills. It was one of the 
worst winters the west had exper- 
ienced and forced periodic shut- 
downs of some mills and five-day 
weeks for others. Logging is mov- 
ing to higher areas in that region 
and therefore is more subject to 
weather interference. 


Year-end inventories of pulpwood 
in the U. S. showed a decline of 
30% from 3,700,000 cords in 1941 to 
2,600,000 cords in 1945. Inventories 
in the South fell 60% or 200,000 
cords during this period, which is 
about the same amount of decline 
shown in the Appalachian region, 
50%, while the Pacific Northwest 
showed a decline of 300,000 cords, 
or 43%. Inventories in the Lake 
States region remained virtually 
unchanged. 


This depletion of inventories pre- 
sents one of the greatest difficulties 
management had to contend with 
during: the war. Obviously all mills 
were not faced with this problem 
but there were many mills, espe- 
cially in the South, which operated 
on a “hand-to-mouth” basis and 
their pulp production schedules 
were closely related to the weather, 
availability of labor, trucks, and 
other items necessary for pulpwood 
procurement. Only by resourceful- 
ness, ingenuity, and cooperation 
were these problems met so that 
both military and essential civilian 
requirements for pulp and paper 
products were fulfilled. 


Canadian Situation 


Imports of Canadian pulp- 
wood during 1946 are expected to 
fellow a pattern similar to that of 
1945. The United States will receive 
a basic quota of 1,250,000 cords of 
wood from Canada and perhaps an 
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U. S. PULPWOOD STATISTICS (1941-1945 INCLUSIVE) 


Receipts, Imports, Consumption and Inventories 
(In Thousands of Cords) 

















%o change 
1945 vs: 
(1) 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1941 

Receipts 
United States, total... 17,013 16,998 15,293 17,140 16,458 + 3.4 
TE aE 15,315 15,349 13,581 14,908 14,177 + 8.0 
Imported i699 =«'1,650 1,712 2,232 2.281 — 26.6 
Northeast, total 3,386 3,039 2,954 3,399 3,486 — 2.9 
Domestic —- “3390 1,976 1,906 2,238 2,252 + 3.8 
ieee aneurin 1,049 1,063 1,047 1,161 1,235 —15.1 
Appalachian, total _....--_=_ 1,398 1,482 1,303 1,475 1,412 — 1.0 
ate neparaneriaianatiG 1,375 1,472 1,302 «1,448 «1,378 
eS ee 23 10 2 27 “324 
ee 7,148 7,090 6,505 6,622 6,400 + 12.0 
Domestic 7,148 7,090 6,505 6,622 6,400 + 12.0 
Imported : ss gestae’. _ REN Remains Eee a a eee 
ee TI cs csctseacs 2,482 2,637 1,969 2,796 2,241 +108 
Demetie —.........._._._......... 1964 2175 409 08s 156i 427.1 
CO Sere eee 498 463 560 813 680 — 26.8 
Pacific Northwest, total (2)... 2,598 2,750 2,561 2,948 2,918 —11.0 
Dometic —.____......_...... 2470 26356 2036 2216 2585 — 45 
pS eae eee 128 114 103 231 332-620 
Consumption, total == s«'16,911 16,754 15,645 17,275 16,580 + 2.0 
IN 3.243 3,159 3,266 3,500 3503 — 78 
Pee 1,443 1,490 1,442 1,498 1,420 + 1.6 
| Een arenes SOE 7,210 7,153 6,342 6,804 6,227 + 16.0 
CS OS SS RE eee ne 2,543 2,474 2,325 2,471 2,398 + 6.0 
Pacific Northwest (2)_.---.. 2,471 2,482 2,271 2,972 5009 16.2 
Inventories, total (3)... Ss 2,639 2,819 2,846 3,392 3.729 “29.2 
0 REE Peoa 876 700 820 1,119 1216 ~—2.1 
NO ag 221 279 280 423 439 — 49.7 
OE Ee eee 136 218 293 126 334 =~ 703 
ee NR oc) 986 ~=:1,088 962 ~=—s- 11,313 oo 6 09 
Pacific Northwest (2)... 420 534 491 410 742 — 43.4 





Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


(1) Estimated. 


(2) Converted 600 board feet equal 1 cord. 


(3) End of year. 


Source: Sept.-Dec. 1945, inclusive—Bureau of the Census; other periods, Forest Products Bureau, 


War Production Board. 


U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION BY REGIONS 














(1921-1940) 
(In Thousands of Cords—and Percentage of Total) 
All 

New England Middle Atlantic Lake States Pacific Coast Other States* 

Th. cds. Pet. Th.cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th. cds. Pet. 
 . 1,345 29.5 1,107 24.3 1,218 26.7 342 7.5 542 12.0 
1922..W..-.. 1,647 29.7 1,277 230 1,312 27.3 346 6.2 764 13.8 
a 1,720 29.3 1,403 23.9 1,545 26.3 396 6.8 806 13.7 
iss... 1,601 27.8 L3iz 227 L561 2751 436 7.6 856 14.8 
1983... 1,713 26.1 1,328 21.8 1,609 26.4 450 7.4 992 16.3 
1926... 1,832 27.1 1,416 20.9 1,844 27.3 538 8.0 1,133 16.7 
| | ee 1,712 25.4 1,270 18.8 L83z 27.1 712 «106 1,221 18.1 
oe 1,732 24.2 1,207 16.9 1,840 25.7 959 13.4 1,420 19.8 
1929. 1,758 23.0 1,223 16.0 1,813 23.7 1,296 17.0 1,532 20.3 
1630... L513 2t4 1116 5 1,679 23.3 1,351 18.8 1,533 21.3 
| nn 1,170 17.4 875 13.0 1,405 20.9 1,345 20.0 1,925 28.7 
1932 969 17.2 675 12.0 1,224 21.7 953 16.9 1,810 32.2 
1933 127% i738 702 10.7 1332 20:3 1,336 20.3 2,018 30.7 
1934 1,110 16.3 694 10.2 1,305 19.2 1323 223 2,160 31.8 
SS... 1,096 14.4 788 10.3 1,454 19.1 1,693 22.2 2,596 34.0 
36... 1,191 13.7 878 10.1 1,665 19.1 1,933 22.2 3,047 34.9 
1937 1,283 12.4 993 9.6 1,724 16.6 2,681 25.7 3,710 35.7 
1938. 1,336 14.5 810 8.8 1,496 16.3 1792 195 3,758 40.9 
., —_—— 1,660 15.3 891 8.2 1,658 15.4 2,339 21.6 4,270 39.5 
a 2,080 15.1 1,064 ie 3 1,866 13.6 3,069 22.4 5,661 41.2 

*Chiefly Southern. 
Source: Bureau of the Census: 1941-1944. 
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extra 500,000 cords of market wood 
after Canadian officials are able to 
estimate this season’s cut some time 
around June. The quantity of Cana- 
dian pulpwood which will be avail- 
able this year may be conditioned 
by withdrawal of prisoners of war 
from woods’ operations. 


Although several Canadian com- 
panies report an improved labor 
supply, the industry as a whole still 
has a major problem to solve in 
this respect, especially in the east- 
ern provinces. In Quebec most of 
the woodlands labor is recruited 
from the ranks of marginal farm- 
ers who work for the pulpwood con- 
tractors only during the winter 
months, spending the spring and 
summer on their farms. Several of 
the larger Ontario woods camps 
have been dependent on German 
prisoners of war, some 8,000 having 
been working at various camps dur- 
ing the past year or so. Prisoners 
of war will not be available at all 
next winter. 


PULPWOOD ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS AT U. S. MILLS 


Domestic: Cords 
| ane 
) | TI 
1943___ ESN ees 13,581,000 
1942__ Leen. 14,908,000 
1941. Rice Dalian 14,177,000 
Imports: 
1945__ ee a 
ee 
AT 
. Es ae 
a 
Overall: 
. = ee 
1944. _ 16,998,000 
1943 nee 15,293,000 
1942. 07,140,000 
_ ReneS _.... 16,458,000 


Source—U. S: Bureau of Census for 
= War Production Board, other pe- 
riods. 


The continued shortage of normal 
seasonal woods labor in eastern Ca- 
nada has led certain companies to 
experiment with the development of 
all-year woods crews. They believe 
that by so doing the increased cost 
of cutting “out of season” will be 
offset by individual efficiency and 
at the same time they will be as- 
sured of a larger and more sus- 
tained supply of pulpyood. 


An important step in this direc- 
tion has been the increased use of 
mechanized methods — introduction 
of more tractors and trucks, power 
saws and other equipment designed 
to increase production per man 
while at the same time demanding 
the services of a more reliable and 
skillful class of labor. 


Generally speaking, the shortage 
of woods labor, wherever it has 
prevailed in the east, has not been 
a question of low pay or poor camp 
conditions. Good cutters have been 
able to make from $15 to $25 a day. 
One of the Canadian regions in 
short labor supply during the past 
winter was the Great Lakes sec- 
tion. The situation was partly due 
to the slow return of woodsmen 
who had enlisted in war service 
and who were either taking their 
own time in going back to the old 
job or who had drifted away to oc- 
cupations they regarded as more 
desirable. Another factor was the 
competition of the new Lake Supe- 
rior pulp mills for manpower. Far- 
ther east, however, it was reported 
that many woods workers had taken 
jobs in the United States at higher 
pay. But over the whole eastern 
Canadian area conditions were gen- 
erally better than during the war- 
time period. During the peak of the 
wood-cutting season in December- 
January it was estimated that about 
57,500 men were in the woods, com- 
pared with 55,000 a year before. 


UNITED STATES PULPWOOD 


THOUSANDS OF ¢ 
500 ORDS 


INVENTORIES 





_ BY MONTHS, 1941-1945 
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U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMP. 


TION AND IMPORTS 
(In Cords) 
From Bureau of Census: 
Con- 

Imports sumption 
1929_......_..... 1,330,722 7,643,011 
1930. ‘1,582,201 7,195,524 
Se 1,021,667 6,722,766 
648,188 5,633,123 
ee 723,208 6,581,674 
ed 971,190 6,796,659 
1935_......... 1,037,332 7,628,274 
1936... 1,209,760 8,715,916 
1937. ‘1,522,868 10,393,800 
1938. s:1,293,930 9,193,991 
1939. Ss: 130,874 10,816,466 
1940... Ss: 1,435,820 13,742,958 


War Production Board figures: 


(Except for 3rd Quarter, 1945, which 
are from Bureau of Census) 


Con- 
Imports sumption 
1941... 2,281,000 16,580,000 
1942... 1,232,000 17,275,000 
1943... 1,718,000 15,644,500 
1944... 1,650,000 16,757,500 
> 1,699,000 16,911,000 


Other tables on imports and exports of pulp- 
wood on Pages 73 and 128. 


Future Timber 
Resources Of 
North America 


Turning to the long term 
view of pulpwood resources for the 
North American continent, there is 
every reason for the industry to be 
optimistic. 

As we pointed out in an exten- 
sive survey of the subject in the 
1945 North American Review Num- 
ber, the U. S. Forest Service’s fig- 
ures over a period of a quarter of 
a century show a trend toward bal- 
ance of timber drain and growth in 
the United States, with growth 
eventually steadily exceeding drain. 
It has long been held by U. S. For- 
est Service survey’s that virtual 
elimination of timber loss from fire 
and insect ravages alone would 
have long ago balanced the timber 
picture. 

But there have been other more 
recent developments resulting from 
both private industry’s and public 
agency’s investigations and _initia- 
tive which brighten the outlook 
from other angles. 

In the Southern part of the Unit- 
ed States much greater production 
of pulpwood can and will be at- 
tained by the clearing of hardwoods 
from timber areas, by selective cut- 
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ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 





DIRECTORS: 4 
J. O. Bulkley H. R. Lamb 
T. H. Cosford H. S. Lewis 
W. Delong H. E. Machold 
W. K. Dick C. R. Mahaney 
W. J. Dixon R. B. Maltby 
R. K. Ferguson C. B. Martin 
M. F. Ford J. A. Quinlan 
E.R. Gay W. H. Versfelt 














The conclusion of the War found St. 
Regis Paper Company with an exten- 
sive record of production for victory 
and with a major reconversion problem 
in only one division. 

The immediate and long-range de- 
mands for the wide variety of wood 
cellulose products manufactured and 
sold to more than a score of America’s 
growing basic industries called for sub- 
stantial expansion of production facil- 
ities in all divisions. This is being 
accomplished by construction of new 
plants, by modernization of equipment 
in present establishments, and through 
acquisition of additional properties. 
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Sales, which reached a new peak in 
1945, are derived from a wide cross 
section of industry and commerce, and 
the diversification of products and end 
uses constitutes a measure of protec- 
tion against the peaks and valleys of 
demands in the fields served. 

Consolidating and supplementing 
the progress of the past ten years, the 
Company plans continuing develop- 
ment in all divisions. 


Products — Light-weight printing, catalog, 
directory, book and specialty papers ¢ 
Heavy duty multiwall bags, flour bags and 
sugar pockets * Kraft multiwall paper, 
shipping sack and other kraft specialties, 
rope stock * Bleached and unbleached 
kraft pulp * Bag making and bag filling 
machinery, replacement parts, and wire 
ties ¢ Fabricated and molded laminated 
plastic parts, and sheets, rods and tubes. 








Summary of Consolidated Income for 
the Year Ended December 31, 1945 
Net Sales, Royalties, 


and Rentals ................ $52,500,824.42 
Costs and Expenses ........ 48,308,071.16 
Operating Income .......... 4,192,753.26 
Income Credits ................ 1,476,449.99 
Gross Income ............... 5,669,203.25 
Income Charges .............. 1,193,698.93 
Net Income Before Pro- 

vision for Income and 

Excess Profits Taxes .. 4,475,504.32 
Provision for Income and 

Excess Profits Taxes .... 2,132,851.52 
Net Income Before 

Deduction of Minority 

Ps ieressccceticisn ects 2,342,652.80 
Deduct Minority Interest 

I cnc cvcsceccestsseere 131,241.49 
ON WII secs cciccececssnsss $ 2,211,411.31 





ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


Taggart Corporation @ St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
NEW YORK 17: 230 PARK AVENUE 


Chicago 1: 230 N. Michigan Ave. 
Baltimere 2: 2691 O'Sullivan Bide. 
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San Francisco 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
Montreal: 924 Canada Cement Bidg. 
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70 20 2 30 35 «640 
TRENDS OF GROWTH AND DRAIN IN 
U. S. FORESTS 

U. S. Forest Service surveys 1920-1936 are 
basis for this diagram which shows growth 
and drain were heading toward a balance in 
about 1942. After that date, growth would 
exceed drain. 


But, heavy cutting for World War II disrupted 
the trends, as shown by the arrows. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY is informed in let. 
ter from Office of Chief U. S. Forester that 
growth and drain already has reached a 
balance in most regions. 


ting and thinning and by convert- 
ing extensive areas which are not 
now productive to timber growth. 
The Southern possibilities are dis- 
cussed in more detail in a section 
which follows and which is devoted 
‘o ‘that area. The possibilities for 
increased timber yield in the South 
we truly amazing. 


Pacife Coast “Revolution” 


In the Far West of both the 
United States and Canada, a verit- 
able “revolution of wood utilization” 
is already well-advanced. Frequent 
articles in this journal have kept 
our readers up to date. 


Hydraulic wood barking and 
whole log chipping is increasing 
pulp yield from wood 10-20%, so 
much of the big western wood hav- 
ing been lost in saw kerf in reduc- 
tion to cants and also with the 
thick bark. 


Development of new light ma- 
chinery to clean up forests, where 
much wood was left as waste in the 
past, in. some cases will bring 20 
to 30 more cords an acre to the 
mills. 


And finally, a shift now under 
way to the use of second growth 
Douglas fir, made possible by im- 
proved pulp manufacturing proc- 
esses, promises to quickly put Pa- 
cific Coast mills on a sustained yield 
basis. Some mills will use from half 
fir to all fir in lieu of the historic 
hemlock — which had been thought 
their only suitable pulpwood in the 
past for almost all quality pulps. 
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U. S. STAND OF PRINCIPAL SPECIES NOW COMMONLY KNOWN 
IN PULP. AND PAPER MANUFACTURE 


(Except for Pacific Northwest, where it estimates a downward revision, the U. S. Forest Serv- 

ice says these figures are approximately accurate for this year. However, in the Pacific North- 

west, a trend toward use of species uncommon to pulp and paper use is excepted to balance 
stands in that area.) 












North- Pacific 
Kind of Wood: Total eastern Central Lake South Northwest 
Softwoods: (thousand cords) 
Spruce and Fir’ 542,314 | 29,997 1,400 248,593 
Hemlock __....... 330,288 19,567 59 33,774 9,800 267,088 
So. Yellow Pine. 630,795 8,751 s- = 620,051 a ew. 
Other Pines 78,534 38,765 18 35,567 ees 
Tamarack ____. 3,093 14 |, ia nS 
, | 1,585,024 118,024 2,070 102,417 635,435 515,681 
Hardwoods: 
Cottonwood? __ 66,118 12,342 892 43,776 5,614 3,221 
Yellow Poplar... 49,917 3,490 . ee 45,431 ERD 
ae —............... 26382 183,816 10,355 88,162 Co 
RNS eee 249,685 2,601 Ae Ry 
: one 662,103 202,249 14,210 131,938 310,212 3,221 
All Species. 2,247,127 320,307 16,280 234,355 945,647 518,902 





*Total includes 104,034 thousand cords in California and 107,329 thousand cords 
in South Rocky Mt. region. 7And Aspen. “And Beech and Maple. 


Source: U. S. Forest Service, 1936-38 Revision. 


The Forest Service calculated a balance of drain (after allowance for growth) of 
5.7% in 1936. If this were taken as an average for each year since then, the above 
total for all species in 1936-38 would be reduced to 2,126,818 thousand cords in 
1945-7. However, there are many reasons why the 1936 drain figure cannot be ac- 
cepted as average. Both growth and drain increased in war years, but drain undoubted- 
ly will be reduced substantially in postwar years while the growth rate increases. Now, 
the U. S. Forest Service has informed PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY that growth 
and drain are “in close relationship” in all areas except the Pacific Northwest and 
that above figures, therefor, still hold good for those other areas. 


TOTAL U. S. STAND 
Estimated in 1938 by Forest Service 
(In Million Cu. Ft.) 


Soft- Hard- 
wood wood 
Northeast __... .. 12,915 34,986 
Ceame 419 = 11,582 
Lake States... 8,970 16,839 
South: 
Coast _.... 23,457. =—-:15,799 
Piedmont _..... 20,108 18,454 
Mountain 3,240 16,751 
Delta _... ae 918 10,779 
Wee ........ _.. 14,446 14,062 
Total _............ 62,169 75,845 
Pac. Northwest: 
re 122,446 2,642 
Interior —.......{ 71,710 281 
Total 194,156 Z92Z3 
California _......._. 62,582... 
So. Rocky Mts. _... 35,653 24 
Total ________._ 376,876 142,199 


Changes in East 


In the Eastern United States 
and Canada, shifts to using birch, 
beech, jackpine and other less com- 
monly known pulpwoods from their 
traditional spruce, made possible by 
new kraft and groundwood proc- 
esses and bleaching, are adding 
hitherto uncounted timber resources 
to back up and revivify old pulp 
and paper operations. Use of hard- 
woods for pulp is increasing every- 
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U. S. FOREST AREAS 
(In Thousands of Acres) 


Total Total 
Commercial Old 
Area Pct. Growth 
Northeast _.. 59,376 13 8,002 
Central ___. 29,231 6 367 
Lake States... 52,395 Pi 3,586 
South: 
Coast Plain 62,534 14 9,430 
Piedmont. 49,372 = 11 4,958 
Mountain. 38,408 8 2,538 
Delta - . 12,324 3 3,346 
West _.. 39,893 8 4,856 
Total 202,531 44 25,128 
Pacific Northwest: 
Coast 25,790 6  ~=10,987 
Interior _.. 48,052 10 26,219 
Total _.. 73,842 16 37,206 
California 13,655 3 8,653 
So. RockyMt. 30,653 7 17,889 
Total 461,697 100 100,832 


where. They are not only finding 
that clearing away of hardwoods 
makes room for more fast growing 
pine in the South, but the first all- 
hardwood pulp mill has been proj- 
ected for that area. 

Thus, some of the old statistics 
on “pulpwood resources” are inac- 
curate because they never counted 
some of these species of woods now 
being utilized. One thing we have 
learned is that timber growth rates 
in the Far West, especially, as well 
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A recent order from a Prominent 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 


comprises the following 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
EQUIPMENT 


DIGESTERS and BLOW TANKS 
COMPLETE RECAUSTICIZING PLANT 
LIME RE-BURNING KILN INSTALLATION 
BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATOR STATION 
BINS and TANKS 


| Kom oY-el-)Ih'Z-1a-1e Molle M-1a-141-1° ela Titel 


er’s foundation by this organization — 


One Contract — One Responsibility 















































process equipment 6 
SALES OFFICE: OFFICES: Chicago, Louisville, Cleveland, 


SS 516b Graybar Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. Ni W, Sharon, Orlando, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
WORKS: Sharon, Pa.; East Chicago, Ind. i Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. SS 
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EASTERN LEGEND 


ture of hardwoods) 
Birch-beech-maple- 
hemlock forest 


WESTERN LEGEND E33 White, red and jack 















PRINCIPAL FOREST TYPES AND THEIR LOCATIONS IN UNITED STATES 


(From Statistical Bulletin of Department of Agriculture) 








GB Spruce-fir (with adrmx- 





EB Spruce -fir ESS Ponde-osa pine 
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COMPARATIVE SIZES OF COMMERCIAL FOREST AREAS IN UNITED STATES 


(Compiled by U. S. Forest Service) 
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REGION PRINCIPAL SPECIES 
fee Ra en eae ete Spruce, balsam, yellow birch, maple, pine. .. . 33 
Great Lakes, St Lawrence. Pine,spruce, yellow ovirch, maple.....-.-.-- coo 
ee ee Tolerant hardwoods.....-.----...--. Zi 
a Spruce, balsam, white birch, poplar, jack pine-ES9 
ae Engelmann spruce, lodgepole pine- - - - --- co 
ee Eng.spruce, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, larch. £23 
ee Ponderosa & lodgepole pines, spruce, Douglas fir. 3 
2 eh enema ae Douglas fir; cedar hemlock, Sitka spruce- .--2ZZ 
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as in other regions, are increasing 
rapidly as more old first growth 
timber is cleared. About 100 million 
acres of old timber areas in the U. 
S. have no net growth whatever at 
the present time. Unfortunately, 
there is much old growth timber 
locked in government reserves 
which may die and rot without be- 
ing used. 


AFA Appraisal 


The U. S.-wide forestry ap- 
praisal sponsored by private indus- 
tries and conducted by the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association is just 
about concluded as far as the field 
work in 34 states is concerned. Now 
starts the preparation of the long- 
awaited nationwide report. 


Giving Purp & Paper INDustTRY 
readers an advance “tip” on the 
appraisal, Capt. John B. Woods, the 
director, told this magazine that it 
indicates previous estimates of 
growth of timber have been too 
low. 


“It appears that there is probably 
more wood of all sizes standing to- 
day in our forests than past studies 
would lead us to believe,” he said. 
“Traditionally, we think of timber 
inventories and of growth and drain 
in terms of sawtimber. For some 
time foresters have contended that 
the estimates of yearly timber de- 
pletion put out by authoritative 
agencies have been a bit low. We 
are disposed to agree with this view 
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Domestic and Foreign Pulpwood Consumed in the United States 
by Decades, 1860-1939 





Total Domestic Imported Per Cent 
= of Total 
Decade 1,000 cords 1,000 cords 1,000 cords Imported 
SN ee 15 _: Se ace m 
eee 215 a 
TS eee 3,120 ee bu 
I estimates 12,845 11,000 1,845 14 
1900-09 30,758 24,601 6,157 20 
20 aa 47,981 39,248 8,733 18 
SSeS 62,277 50,780 11,497 18 
BP accents 79,678 70,598 9,080 11 
; ee 236,889 199,577 37,312 16 


Souce: U S. Forest Service. 


COMPARISONS OF U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION BY 


SPECIES 
(In Thousands of Cords) 
1937 1939 1941 1944 
Southern Pine _. AS ees he Le 2,659 3,834 6,402 6,841 
a 2,836 2,133 , ; 
Balsam Fir : ne 391 357 3,671 3,689 
CC pomeees 2,264 2,218 *3,563 2,246 
ae 3 ioe 531 477 ‘966 ae 
rs ae, Se 359,755 °501,000 
Balsam Fir—Domestic ___..... ao» SEOFAS 283,506 ay kw caeoaee 
eS cme 74,705 oe 
Beech, Birch and Maple _- <n 241,039 344,000 
White Fir emer EE i 
ar ......... i acinns ‘ ieee 412,692 373,975 658,000 
Slabs and Mill Waste ee | 319,014 eA Tn eee 
Aspen ___- piece feted SE ay es 661,716 
Yellow Poplar ea aes ae . eer (eee paar 284,882 
ere eee rere wie eee eee 434,982 
0, SEE SS eeeek in oer cer cae pire ee ar || Ue 8,377 
Gum _. RAT RSNA a —. - 160,166 
Mill Waste and Cordwood_.._. eee 2) eee" SEES 287,335 
Miscellaneous*® pee ee ee ee eee Sek SG eee 988,873 
CN SESE cee enon ee see ed 8 dene se 7,994 





1Excludes western spruce. %Includes western spruce and white fir. *Includes tamarack, other 
eastern softwoods. ‘Includes aspen, cottonwood. ‘Not available. ‘Includes jack pine, cottonwood, 
ak, maple, willow. 
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THIS 1S THE CONDITION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL FORESTS 


(193 MALLION ACRES) 


















IRTENSIVELY MANAGED 
4%- 100% STOCKED 
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FIRE PROTECTION—LESS THAN 46% STOCKED 


M15 


According to American Forest Products Industries, the ownership of a grand total of 461,000.000 acres of commercial forests in the U. S. is 


divided as shown in the above diagram. 


as regards cutting for industrial 


Farmers are the largest owners. That is why pulp and paper companies are more and more turning to farmers’ wood—even now in the Pacific 
Northwest, where this practice was unheard of a few years ago. The South has progressed rapidly in development of this market. 


U. S. GROWTH AND DRAIN 











forest management is understood, 























consumption, but it is questionable (1936) the tendency has long been to cut 

whether the actual yearly drain in In Million Cu. F so closely upon much of the land 

fuelwood and on account of fire, (In Million Cu. Ft. ) ; that growth is not fully realized 

insects, disease and storm has been Ratio upon. Also there is a threat of in- Nex 

much larger than the year by year ; drainto sect losses which may be staggering. PA! 

estimates. On the other hand, we Growth Drain growth From the Rocky Mountains west- — 

believe growth of timber in all sizes Northeast ___ 1,260 1,370 1.1 ward, there is, of course, a vast — 

has been under-estimated in prac- Contest 568 907 1.6 storehouse of pulping species.” Se 

tically all parts of the country. It Lake States... 979 983 1.0 wet 

may be readily seen that even a South: New Pulp Timberlands mat 

slight favorable balance extended Coast _. 1,626 1,091 1.0 es ft ond x we = 

ponk les decade would aceoum for P iedmont . 2,143 1,812 0.8 sawmills, shingle mills, lath and a} 

some surprises, particularly in cord- Mountain... 893 —-11,487 11.7 cooperage has declined sharply over gt 

wood and smaller sizes. Delta . 478 373 1.2 the years, with pulp, paper, plastics, rem 
“Presumably there will be a con- West _._ 1,355 1,126 0.8 glass, steel, tin, clay, etc., replacing a 

siderable increase in consumption Seeman sae many wood uses. Even with the - 

of pulpwood and in general it Total _... 6,495 6,689 1.0 wartime spurt in timber cutting, the —_o 

would appear that such a develop- Pac. Northwest: rate of this cutting for commodities and 

ment is possible. Natural regenera- Coast --- 917 1,833 2.0 was only about 60-65% of the rate 

tion and planting have ag an Interior -.. 717 1,016 1.4 of timber cut for similar purposes 

increasing base for pulpwood pro- ee A 

duction in the Lake and Central Total _... 1,634 2,849 1.7 An 

States. In the South improved forest California - 155 501 3.2 In the past few years, hundreds 

practices may keep pace with spe- So. Mts. _ 196 164 0.8 of thousands of acres of timberlands 

cies deterioration and so provide a an ne in the South and the Far West, 

continuing supply for southern mills. All regions.11,287 13,463 1.2 which supported big sawmills, have eae 

The picture is difficult to analyze in a a er passed to the hands of big pulp = 

the Northeast because, although equals one cord. companies and will hereafter be ind 
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New and wider uses for paper have been created by 
PAREZ resin 607, the synthetic paper resin that 
imparts superior wet and dry strength to all types of 
raw stock. 


Soon, because of these unprecedented characteristics, 
wet strength paper may successfully replace cloth in the 
manufacture of bed sheets, pillow cases, towels, wash 
cloths, handkerchiefs, table cloths and napkins, and 
diaper backings. 

The success of such new applications is assured by the 
remarkable performance of wet strength paper in wartime 
maps, toweling, food wrappers, containers, shipping tags, 
and field note books. Wet strength paper has also come 
into its own in the manufacture of absorbent papers, bag 
and sack papers, saturating papers, photographic papers, 























poster papers, twisting papers, and wrappings. 

PAREZ 607 can be added directly to the fiber finish 
during paper manufacture. It serves to bind the fibers 
together with a bond that is insoluble in water and most 
other liquids. As the paper comes off the machine, tests 
reveal outstanding improvements in bursting and tensile 
strength, along with a pronounced increase in folding 
endurance. Furthermore, PAREZ bonding does not ad- 
versely affect such properties of paper as color, opacity, 
or surface characteristics. 


For full details on the utilization of Cyanamid’s mela- 
mine paper resin, PAREZ 607—which offers opportunity 
to endow your products with new sales features—see 
your Cyanamid representative or write to the nearest 
Cyanamid office. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri; Azusa, 
California; Seattle, Washington. In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronte. 

**Trade-mark of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation covering its synthetic resins for use by the paper 
industry. The processes under which PAREZ is ied in the production of wet strength paper are covered by 
U.S. Patents Nos. 2,291,079, 2,291,080 and 2,345,543 and U. S. Patent Application Serial No. 453,032. 








CANADIAN PRODUCTIVE 
FORESTED AREA 


SS . 


Softwood or coniferous... 467,775 60.7 
— pista and hard- 

ee a 210,390 27.3 
Mesieved or broad-leaved 92,400 12.0 








since 770,565 100.0 


Source: Dominion Forest Service. 





AVERAGE ANNUAL CUT OF 
TIMBER AND ITS USES 
Based on the 10-year period, 1930-1939 











Million 
Cu.Ft % 
For fuel - wee “OGSB 34.3 
For sawmill products __ _ FFG 31.7 
For an and paper________. 706.3 28.0 
For hewn ties, poles, logs, etc. 151.3 6.0 
I sine ee 2,519.0 100.0 





Source: Dominion Forest Service. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACCESSI- 
BLE STANDING TIMBER 








IN CANADA 
All Species 

Million 

Cu.Ft. % 
Maritime Provinces _________. 15,790 7.5 
Gu ....._.._.__...... GES «367 
Ontario __ EE 71,032 33.6 
Prairie Provinces 24,577 11.6 
British Columbia ee Se «6S 





211,656 100.9 


Source: Dominion Forest Service. 





devoted to fast-growing pulpwood. 


Many areas in the U. S. that were 
cleared for farming have been found 
to be better suited for their historic 
purpose — timber growing. After 
farmers have failed and gone, these 
lands in the Washington, Wisconsin, 
the South and the East, have re- 
verted to timber. 


The Forest Service, in reporting 
new growth in the U. S. of 11,287,- 
000,000 cubic feet in 1938, proposed 
a national goal almost twice as 
great—21,400,000,000 cubic feet of 
annual new growth. Perhaps it 
wouldn’t take much to make even 
this figure seem small. 


Canadian Resources 
Canada is still, of course, an 


area of vast stretches of old growth 
timber. 


Only two other countries in the 
world possess greater forested areas 
—Soviet Russia and Brazil. 


In eastern Canada the drain on 
these resources has been well with- 
in the extent of natural regeneration 
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CANADIAN PULPWOOD SPECIES — CURRENT 
ESTIMATED VOLUMES 


(Provided for this issue of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by the 
Dominion Forest Service) 
Material of Sawlog Sizes* 
In Millions of Board Feett 
































Jack and 
Lodgepole 
Spruce Balsam Pine Hemlock Poplar Total 
Prince Edward Island. : 75 25 Cea! ieee eee, 5 105 
Nova Scotia -............. 2,714 789 a 684 5 4,192 
New Brunswick —-..... 3,102 1,202 248 Sa wives 4,762 
. . ais 32,286 17,701 1,847 72 2,540 54,446 
Ee DE. sacs 11,914 3,292 43,900 
Manitob ae 778 5 71 1,610 2,464 
enews uadeaisnsebickines 2,960 30 620 = ee 2,420 6,030 
pn 9,000 400 CC . ———— os 4,500 16,900 
British. Columbia ____... 50,222 31,484 9,782 ee 148,150 
NEE eck cio aa 129,038 51,636 27,482 58,421 14,372 280,949 
Smaller Materialt 
In Thousands of Cords 
Prince Edward Island_.. 600 80 5 10 695 
News Scotia —.......__..... 6,702 15,639 “26 256 840 23,463 
New Brunswick -.-.. 30,383 16,286 2,247 66 3,943 52,895 
CE 513,397 287,747 40,048 1,048 22,079 864,319 
oe 209,217 29,223 61,713 500 125,073 425,726 
Manitoba -__.. seas 6,877 385 So eee 18,800 29,315 
eon 8.290 355 | ae 53,800 65,275 
Al 50,000 1,550 90,000 speiaiaialiesias 90,000 231,550 
British. Columbia - sien 84,995 69,936 313,201 pS ee ee 488,592 
. ss ewennorem ‘ation 910,461 421,201 513,288 22,335 314,545 2,181,830 
Total Pulpwood Species 
Equivalent Volumes in Millions of Cubic Feet of Standing Timber 
(Includes Sawlogs and Smaller Material) 

Prince Edward Island_. 86,625 34,833... 585 2,045 104,090 
Nova Scotia ...__.---. 1,378,500 2,002,554 “3,042 179,748 80,895 3,644,739 
New ~ pannel —— 4,234,149 2,168,700 313,701 53,712 374,585 7,144,847 
Quebec mesasdseianenenns — 67,138,083 37,542,918 5,090,109 138,384 2,653,765 112,563,259 
tario — ._ 30,588,708 3,419,091 9,829,587 232,167 12,602,883 56,672,436 
Manitob 974,991 46,140 396,150 oe fC 3,555,871 
Saskatchewan . 1,618,170 48,105 466,890 5,640,980 7,774,145 
Alberta _.... 7,821,000 268,950 11,187,000 9,535,500 28,812,450 
British Columbia ees 20,943,033 15,077,508 38,786,775 14, ,802, Rie are 89,610,114 
eee: 134,783,259 60,588,801 66,073,254 15,407,394 33,029,243 309,881,951 





*Probably only a minor portion of this wood will be used for pulp. 

tApprax. 500 bd. ft. equals one cord. Very little of this, however is cordwood or pulpwood. The 
total figure in this ‘sable, 280,949 million bd. ft. equals about 562 million cords. 

tMostly pulpwood. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
TIMBER VOLUME AND ANNUAL DEPLETION 
Based on the 10-year period, 1930-1939 




















Million 
Cu. Ft. 
Tetal ennd of cmber of merchantable size_t 313,140 
Total stand of such lumber accessible —-____________------------_----- _.. 211,656 
Average cut for domestic and industrial use: 
I Sa eat ea 863.8 23.8% 
a sen Mee 797.6 21.7% 
For PULP and PAPER ____.--.....--- Senne: 706.3 19.5% 
For hewn ties, poles, logs, etc.........-..---------------- 151.3 4.5% 
Ee eee eae Te POON, Meee a 2,519.0 69.5% 
Loss of timber by fire___- ee nl et et iy pepe etn Re Oe ee 404.0 11.2% 
I careene ner I ON epee 700.0 19.3% 











3,623.0 100.0% 


Total average annual consumption, therefore, represents 1.7 per cent of the stand of accessible 
timber of merchantable size. 
Source: Dominion Forest Service. 


Total consumption by all agencies 








of the forest and on the west coast 
where a long-term program for sus- 
tained yield is now being evolved 
there appears to be more timber 
suitable for pulpwood than for al- 
most any other purpose. 

Total land area of Canada is 
about 3,500,000 square miles. Of this, 
about 1,200,000 square miles are 
forested. Not all this forest is pro- 
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ductive, but the productive area 
measures 770,565 square miles — 
roughly equal to the combined area 
of the United Kingdom, France, 
Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Denmark and Sweden. This repre- 
sents 22.2%, or more than one- 
fifth of the total land area of Ca- 
nada, but in the nine provinces of 
Canada 38% of the land area con- 
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CONSERVATION 


Y TITTIBER 


By Improved Methods and 
Machinery In Producing 
High Grade Pulp Chips 


- 


SUMNER BUILT 
Crown-Zellerbach Type—Pat. 











We build 


MACHINERY FOR COMPLETE WOOD ROOM PLANTS 
FOR CONVERTING LOGS INTO PULP CHIPS 


Hydraulic Log Barker in oper- 
ation at Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City, 
Ore. 


Barks logs maximum size 
52 inches diameter 
22 feet long. 


Equipped with controls for 
one-man operation; for 
charging, centering, barking 
and discharging logs. 


SUMNER 


Round Log Chipper with 
coupled motor drive. In oper- 
ation at Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett, Wn. 





This huge machine produces 
chips at a rate unequaled by 
any other chipper. Designed 
and built to the recognized 
Sumner standards of quality, 
pulp wood chippers are also 
available in several smaller 
sizes. 


Write for complete 
information. 

















: EVERETT - - 
SUMNER IRON WORKS ({iisuincron 
New York Representative: BROSITES MACHINE COMPANY ” 50 Church Street 
BUILDERS OF SAWMILL, SHINGLE MILL, PULP aad 






PAPER MILL MACHINERY FOR FIFTY YEARS 


In Canada: CANADIAN SUMNER IRON WORKS, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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sists of productive forests. The for- 
ests of the Yukon and the North- 


west Territories are at present only © 


of local value. 


Of the 770,565 square miles of 
productive forest, 430,000 square 
miles are accessible. In the produc- 
tive forest area more than half is 
young growth; the remainder is al- 
ready of merchantable size. 


Of the forest areas now regarded 
as economically inaccessible it is 
probable that in future a consider- 
able proportion will prove of com- 
mercial value, depending on the 
provisions of transportation facili- 
ties and rising values. In the nine 
provinces of Canada the productive 
forested areas alone are nearly four 
times the area at present devoted to 
farming. 


Climate, topography and soil con- 
ditions determine the locatjon. 


Of the 130 distinct species of trees 
found in Canada, only 33 are coni- 
fers or softwoods such as the pulp 
and paper industry principally uses, 
but they comprise more than 75% 
of the standing timber and 80% of 
the wood used for all purposes. 


Spruce and balsam are the pre- 
dominant pulpwood species in east- 
ern Canada just as hemlock and 
balsam are outstanding in British 
Columbia, but there are indications 
that other species will be increas- 
ingly used as new utilization proc- 
esses are developed and as stands 
of the more popular species are re- 
duced in certain areas. 


In the east, white pine, jack pine 
and poplar are still regarded as in- 
ferior pulpwood, but the trend to- 
wards kraft production,, especially 
in Ontario, has presented an oppor- 
tunity for much greater use of jack 
pine as well as other species hither- 
to neglected. 


In British Columbia almost every 
major softwood species has been 
used to some extent in pulp manu- 
facture, but hemlock still represents 
about 60 per cent of the total pulp- 
wood used. 


Alaskan Timber 


A great virgin area for future 
development of a North American 
pulp and paper industry is Alaska. 
No mills exist there now and it 
may be some years before all eco- 
nomic factors make such a mill 
practicable. 


Private industry executives who 
have looked into the possibilities in 
Alaska state that good stands are 
scattered, although many stands are 
close to the water. Other factors 
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which previously had been known 
to delay any expansion in Alaska 
have been high cost of building a 
mill and mill town and the threaten- 
ing and uncertain. policies of U. S. 
Department of Interior in aggran- 
dizing control over Alaskan re- 
sources. 


(All of the pulpwood in Alaska is 
in the U. S. Forest Service (Dept. 
of Agriculture) hands at present, as 
it’s all in Tongass National Forest 
which cover most of Southeast Alas- 
ka. For the second time in 15 years, 
the Forest Service has sought to 
lease these timberlands for pulp- 
wood production. It does not permit 
export of the wood out of Alaska. 


The present offer, which actually 
has not been withdrawn, for about 
14 million cords (7% billion feet) of 
hemlock and spruce in the Ketchi- 
kan region of the National Forest, 
to support a mill of 150 tons daily 
pulp capacity for ten years and 525 
tons for the succeeding 40 years. 
These are terms of the U. S. Forest 
Service offer and there are many 
other terms already stipulated, which 
would include an agreement that 
timber be paid for in installments 
of at least $10,000, that a surety 
bond of $50,000 guarantee perform- 
ance and that “substantial deposit” 
of perhaps $100,000 accompany any 
bid. Of course, cutting of timber 
would be rigidly controlled. 
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Based on data from Southern Forest Experiment station ) 
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South Leads 
--And lt Is 
Learning, Too 


As a producer and consmer of 
nearly half of the pulpwood in the 
U. S., the Southern tier of states is 
dealt with in more detail in this 
section. 

This magazine’s own “on-the- 
spot” survey in the South reveals 
that production was maintained in 
1945 by (1) prisoner-of-war labor, 
(2) utilization of every form of 
mechanical aid possible; and (3) ex- 
tension of pulpwood operations to 
areas at distances from the mill, 
which under ordinary circumstances 
would not have been undertaken. 
Production apparently slightly ex- 
ceeded 1944 figures. 

While production held its own, it 
is the concensus among state for- 
estry authorities that the overall 
drain of forest stands declined as 
against 1944. 

In the overall picture, a factor 
operating to bring about improve- 
ment of stand has been the cumu- 
lative effect of selective cutting and 
protection of young growth, a result 
of which has been an increase in 
the total volume. 

In compilation of pulpwood yield 
estimates from federal versus state 
sources south of the Potomac, but 
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excluding Kentucky, estimates run 
substantially above previously pub- 
lished figures. Wood receipts at mills 
are shown in the government table 
published with this article at 7,148,- 
000 cords but other estimates range 
as high as 8,359,000. 

The pulp and paper. industry in 
the South during the war years ex- 
perienced sharp competition from 
the smaller sawmills which were 
able to pay higher prices to inde- 
pendent land owners for trees cut 
for the lumber market, in contrast 
with limiting OPA ceiling prices in 
the paper industry. This sharp com- 
petition rendered it more difficult 
for pulpwood contractors and small 
mill loggers to resist the well known 
“take all” type of independent land 
owners, particularly in the face of 
short labor and hard transportation 
equipment maintenance. Pulpwood 
easily reached by improved high- 
ways and/or rail had a positive val- 
ue in keeping the mill going. 

War demands for vast amounts of 
box and other low lumber grades 
made possible extensive improve- 
ment cutting of forest stands on 
which it had been thought the re- 
moval of low grade trees was im- 
practical. 


Economics of Clearing Hardwoods 

This idea of an impracticality 
of clearing off of undesirable trees 
was exploded by R. R. Reynolds of 
the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, who reported in a Texas 
Chemurgic meeting that it is feas- 
ible to sustain the expense of clear- 
ing the way for desired fast-grow- 
ing pine. The station, he said, since 
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THESE PICTURES SHOW GRAPHICALLY THE POSSIBILITIES OF 


PINE GROWTH IN THE SOUTH. 


At left are two pictures of Gomer D. Evans, Jr., son of Alabama Power Co. forester. In small 
inset, taken 10 years ago, he is the small boy inspecting a couple of the 7 million pine seedlings 
which were set out by the company. Larger picture shows the grown boy at the same location in 
February, 1946. The boy is a veteran of the 1945 Philippines campaign. The seedlings have 
become 25-30 foot high trees, averaging 6 in. diameter. In another three years they will be 


ready for Alabama’s paper mills. 


Middle picture—a wild, dense stand of low grade hardwoods in Crossett (Ark.) Experimental 


Forest and — — 


At right—the same area five years later after improvement cutting removed unwanted hard- 


wood, permitted pine to thrive. 


1937 has had a 1680-acre tract of 
mixed stand under its experimental 
guidance. When the station took 
over this area the tract contained 
a fairly good stand of second growth 
pines ranging in size from about 
4” to 20” in diameter. It also con- 
tained a very large number of ex- 
tremely low grade hardwoods of 
many species. Some of these were 
of quite large size, but because of 
poor quality they were left at the 
time the virgin timber was cut in 


Pulpwood (Only) Increment and 
Drain In Lower South 





(In Cords) 

Com- Relation of 

Net modity Increment 

Increment Drain to Drain 
Al 7,779 7,484 104 
Ack. . 6,902 6,636 104 
ss 2,300 3,558 65 
| Se 8,752 5,402 162 
i ee 6,960 6,260 111 
Mis: 7,813 7,312 107 
om ..... 485 764 63 
, ee 6,357 4,541 140 
Total __.47,348 41,957 113 





Source: U. S. Forest Survey. 
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1915. For the most part though, 
these hardwoods were from 4” to 
10” in size. 

In some few places these low 
grade hardwoods occupied only a 
small portion of the effective grow- 
ing space, and in others they cover- 
ed entire areas solidly with little or 
no chance for pine to become estab- 
lished or to grow. It was estimated 
that these trees occupied or would 
have occupied nearly 50% of the 
growing space. Since it was thought 
that reasonably well stocked stands 
of pine would grow at the rate of 
400 feet per ace annually, with pine 
stumpage at at least $10 per M board 
feet, each year low grade hardwoods 
were allowed to take up half the 
site, there would be a minimum loss 
of $2 per acre. In 10 years there 
would be a potential loss of $20 
per acre. 

Mr. Reynolds indicated that a bet- 
ter than average opportunity to 
market hardwoods made possible its 
elimination a matter of breaking 
even. Results obtained include dense 
pine stands of nearly pulpwood size 
in areas that in 1939 were almost 
completely taken over by hard- 
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woods. The number of pine seed- 
lings, saplings, and poles per acre 
increased several hundred percent, 
and the growth rate of the entire 
stand has expanded. Where there 
are pine seed trees or pine repro- 
duction, it may be good business 
to cut or girdle the hardwoods in- 
asmuch as the Crossett studies indi- 
cate that as much as $9 per acre can 
be expended for removal purposes 
with this return in additional pine 
growth over a 10 to 12 year pe- 
riod. Where pine reproduction is 
not present, planting of pine is indi- 


cated. 


The admonition to pulp and paper 
mills to turn themselves to intensi- 
fied forest culture on company 
lands, voiced by Capt. I. F. Eldredge 
in the Atlanta meeting of the South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation, was substantiated by the 
testimony of Mr. Reynolds who 
pointed to the experience of the 
Crossett forest as a standard. On 
1,000 acres where tests of the pos- 
sibilities of partial or selective cut- 
ting were conducted, it was found 
that the return per acre is in pro- 
portion to the amount of growing 
stock. If you have 1,000 feet or 
two cords of pulpwood per acre, 
said Mr. Reynolds, you probably 
will grow about 80 bd. ft. of logs or 
.2 of a cord of pulpwood per acre 
per year. On the other hand, if you 
have a growing stock of 6,000 to 10,- 
000 bd. ft. or 12 to 20 cords of pulp- 
wood per acre, the growth might 
well be 400 bd. ft. or 1.5 cords per 
acre per year. 


The returns on the two cords of 
pulpwood per acre land may run 
from 20c to 50c per acre a year, or 
hardly enough to pay the cost of 
holding the land. On the other 
hand, a well stocked stand may re- 
turn from $1.50 to $5.00 per acre- 
year. 


On selective cutting from 1,000 
acres it was found that partially be- 
cause of removal of low grade hard- 
woods and partially as a result of 
removal of slow growing, limby, 
defective and suppressed pine, the 
growth rate of small size trees was 
increased about 30% and the growth 
rate of saw timber size trees nearly 
70% since the tract was placed un- 
der the management of the station 
in 1937. 


It is true that the Southern pulp- 
wood industry has turned to the 
use of mechanical aid, but it is 
equally true that this same char- 
acteristic American trait is being 
exercised in the reforestation proc- 
ess with a possible result that, with 
mechanical aid for intense forestry 
practice, the Southern wood pulp 
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HOW MANY § IN MY FARM TREES? 


These boys are learning how to esti- 
mate the amount of wood that can be 
cut from standing trees which will help 
them in selling forest products from 
their farm woods. This is one of the 
study groups of sixty Georgia farm boys 
attending the recent one week Forestry 
Training Camp held at the Laura S. 
Walker State Park near Waycross, Geor- 
gia. The camp was sponsored by the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation as a part of its program to en- 
courage and demonstrate the proper care 
and treatment of the South’s forests. 

The camp was financed by the two 
Georgia member mills of the Associa- 
tion, Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
and Brunswick Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany due to their interest in this objec- 





tive. The 4-H Club Division of the 
Georgia Extension Service operated the 
camp and selected outstanding farm boys 
interested in forestry to attend the camp. 
The teaching staff was provided by the 
Georgia Division of Forestry. Besides 
timber estimating the boys learned 
something about fire prevention and con- 
trol, tree identification, selection of trees 
to be cut for various products, and other 
practices helpful in the care and man- 
agement of their woodlands. 

The member pulp and paper mills of 
the Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association have as their ultimate objec- 
tive providing, in cooperation with state 
agencies, this type of vocational forestry 
training each year to about 1,000 farm 
boys throughout the southern states. 





industry may attain a new goal. 
For mill wood procurement op- 
erators the result of a study made 
by the Crossett experiment station 
and reported by Mr. Reynolds at 
the Texas Chemurgic meeting, may 
serve as a useful text in stimulating 
sustained production among farm 
woodlot owners within the most de- 
sirable transportation distances. In 
1937 a 40-acre tract of mixed stand 
was selected for management as a 
farm woodland. From this area each 
year a volume of forest products 
approximately equal to the growth 
of the stand during the year was 
cut. The first taking was of fuel 
wood and posts for the farm, with 
the remainder taken off as cash 
crops for the market. The products 
removed from the 40 acres during 
1945 included 13,144 board feet, 
Doyle scale, of logs; 15.33 standard 
cords of pulpwood; 11.97 standard 
cords of fuel wood, and 42 posts. 
The stumpage value was $197.00 or 
$4.91 per acre and the value at the 
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mill or market was $604.00, or $15.09 
per acre. Harvesting of this 40-acre 
tract approximated 52 man days of 
labor, or an equivalent of about 3 
months work for the farmer, which 
could mean all of the winter season. 
If out-of-pocket costs for cutting 
and delivery are subtracted, the 
farmer could receive $270 additional 
for labor in cutting and hauling. 

Studies at Crossett have shown 
that woods work there or at any 
other place where the same man- 
agement and cutting practices are 
followed, is sufficient to provide 
year-round woods employment to 
one man for every 150 acres of tim- 
ber land. The work includes timber 
marking, cutting, bunching, loading, 
hauling, and overhead. As the for- 
ests are built up to a good stocking, 
extensive management will provide 
full-time woods employment for one 
man for every 125 acres of timber 
land, or woods and mill employment 
for one man for every 60 acres of 
timber land. 
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Use of Hardwoods 
in South U. S. 


Utilization of hardwood, of 
which the South is amply provided 
and closely in conjunction with the 
southern pine (in lowlands even 
among the hills), has been a matter 
of pressing interest to not only the 
Southern paper industry but also 
to lumbermen and all other classes 
or ownership as well. 

During the pulping processes 50% 
or more of the pulp log is usually 
converted into soluble products. Ef- 
forts have been made to use these 
soluble products which consist of 
soluble lignin products, the hemi- 
cellulose, and extractives. The liq- 
uors from the sulfate pulping of 
southern yellow pine have given 
yields of tall oil as high as 200 
pounds per ton of pulp produced. 
This tall oil is being marketed in 
limited amounts for soaps and emul- 
sifiers. 

The using of southern hardwoods 
up to 20% by mixing with Southern 
pine has been in vogue among the 
Southern mills for the past period, 
with gum as the favorite species. It 
may be anticipated, however that 
the lead of Southern Kraft Division 
of International Paper Co. may be 
followed. At Georgetown, S. C., 
Southern Kraft is building a pulp 
mill to use hardwoods exclusively. 


Far Western 
Statistics Are 
Revised For ‘46 


The only area in the United 
States in which the U. S. Forest 
Service has available recent official 
surveys, bringing up-to-date the in- 
formation on the nation’s pulpwood 
resources, is in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Periodic surveys in Washington, 
Oregon, Northern Idaho and West- 
ern Montana have been special fea- 
tures of PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY’S Review Number each year. 
We are pleased to be able to present 
this information again in this issue 
—brought up-to-date by the region- 
al Forest & Range Experimental 
Station officials. 

However, it should be noted that 
the accompanying tables do not in- 
clude Douglas fir, of which there is 
about 65 billion bd. ft. in the re- 
gion. Each year, the Forest Service 
has left this species out in the prep- 
aration of the table for this maga- 
zine, because Douglas fir has been 
—and still is—the dominant lumber 
species. 

But it is rapidly becoming a spe- 
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Volume of Pulpwoods, Other Than Douglas Fir, in Western 
Washington and Western Oregon Available for Cutting, by County 
(In thousands of cubic feet) 
































WASHINGTON 
County— 1936 1944 1945 1946 

| RE eee 3,732,187 2,741,000 2,672,000 2,641,000 
Clark 34,248 33,000 32,000 32,000 
re 972,384 881,000 870,000 860,000 
Grays Harbor 2,902,400 2,567,000 2,481,000 2,452,000 
Se 8,934 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Jefferson 3,456,382 2,237,000 2,215,000 2,204,000 
0 ER ET 2,166,924 2,051,000 2,131,000 2,109,000 
aS 19,000 19,000 18,000 
TEE 2,423,835 2,067,000 2,028,000 1,997,000 
re 334,000 331,000 329,000 
eae oe 1,908,220 1,832,000 1,753,000 1,727,000 
Pierce 1,358,908 1,187,000 1,148,000 1,127,000 
Ee ane 11,461 11,000 11,000 11,000 
eee A 1,836,559 1,699,000 1,664,000 1,641,000 
Se 1,825,243 1,831,000 1,845,000 1,837,000 
Snohomish 2,266,424 2,176,000 2,159,000 2,148,000 
fo ee 53,818 31,000 31,000 31,000 
Wahkiakum _.....__ 508,615 438,000 463,000 454,000 
Whatcom —.______.... 1,006,741 986,000 957,000 940,000 

Tol —....._......., 26961697 23,130,000 22,819,000 22,567,000 

OREGON 
County— 1936 1944 1945 1946 

eee 58,273 34,000 33,000 32,000 
Clagiamias 1,141,042 1,087,000 1,241,000 2,215,000 
Cates —._......_...._.... 1009450 1,163,000 1,131,000 1,110,000 
Comme 2: 48,139 36,000 37,000 37,000 
RM re ener ae 434,653 310,000 389,000 387,000 
Ce oe 185,953 187,000 192,000 192,000 
SS ae 1,635,494 1,548,000 1,570,000 1,552,000 
Hood River —.—____._. 424,900 292,000 340,000 340,000 
ee 961,702 958,000 954,000 950,000 
jompuine —...._ 110,289 107,000 107,000 107,000 
ie Ee 1,330,000 1,286,000 1,282,000 
ire ae 666,705 471,000 438,000 421,000 
oe EE 1,465,262 1,417,000 1,251,000 1,225,000 
Eee 528,369 505,000 505,000 461,000 
Multnomah 227,155 30,000 132,000 133,000 
oS 8. 220,277 163,000 156,000 154,000 
Tillamook... 984,874 761,000 732,000 709,000 
Washington __...... 84,693 42,000 41,000 40,000 
Yamhill ec eenaeara seer el 22,774 21,000 20,000 20,000 

ER 11,859,653 10,462,000 10,555,000 10,366,000 





Source: Pacific Northwest Forest & Range Experiment Station. Includes all trees 4 inch and 
more in diameter, breast high. 


The 1945 figures were adjusted for cutting depletion and growth to Jan. 1, 1945 and the 1944 
figures were similarly revised to Jan. 1, 1944. Also reckoned in the calculations are shifts of timber 
areas from reserved-for-cutting to available-for-cutting status. This accounts for the increase in 
Oregon in 1945 over 1944. The 1936 figures were published in the Review Number of this pub- 


lication in 1936 and further explanation of those figures will be found in that issue. 
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cies of value to the pulp and paper 
industry, as mentioned earlier in 
this section in a discussion of pulp- 
wood trends. Within a year or two, 
a tremendous use of fast-growing 
second growih Douglas fir will take 
place in the pulp mills, thanks to the 
new groundwood and kraft and 
bleaching processes. In some mills 
it will be the dominant pulpwood 
species. 








































This species already comprises 
50% of raw material for the western 
kraft pulp and insulating board 
mills. Most of this is in shape of 
slabs from sawmills. Both large log 
and slab hydraulic barkers, being 
installed extensively in the West, 
are increasing the use of this species 
of wood. 

Accompanying tables show the 
volume in thousands of cubic feet 
of pulp woods—available for cut- 
ting and other than Douglas fir— 
in Western Washington and Western 
Oregon have been just recently 
revised as of January 1, 1946. 

These figures are from data pre- 
pared by the Pacific Northwest For- 
est and Range Experiment Station, 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Ore., 
based on forest surveys started in 
1930, and completed in 1933 and 
1934. The results were first pub- 
lished in the Review Number of this 
journal in 1937, and revised in each 
Review Number since then. Refer- 
ences may be made to the 1938 issue 
for greater detail as to the forest 
study. 


Timber on municipal watersheds 
state parks, national parks, and 
primitive areas in national forests, 
which because of laws or declared 
public policy is not available for 
commercial use, was not included. 

Since completing the survey the 
experiment station staff has brought 
the inventory of the forests of the 
majority of the counties in the re- 
gion up to date through field ex- 
amination. 


Volume In Thousand Cubic Feet’ of Pulpwood Other Than Douglas 
Fir In Western Washington and Western Oregon, Available for 


Cutting,” by Species Groups*® 


Adjusted to January 1, 1946 












































Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 
Western hemlock _.... 5,304,000 14,967,000 20,271,000 
2S eee 730,000 1,074,000 1,804,000 
Ba!sam firs‘ oad 3,456,000 6,085,000 9,541,000 
Mountain hemlock and ‘Engelman spruce 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
Black cottonwood : 72,000 128,000 200,000 
(a . 10,366,000 22,567,000 32,933,000 
a Adjusted to January 1, 1945 
Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 
Western hemlock _.. ’ 5,405,000 15,172,000 20,577,000 
Sitka spruce —_______. 773,000 1,107,000 1,880,000 
Balsam first _. 3,501,000 6,099,000 9,600,000 
Mountain hemlock & Engelmann spruce 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
Black cottonwood _. ; 72,000 128,000 200,000 
ees 10,555,000 22,819,000 33,374,000 
Adjusted to January 1, 1944 
Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 
Western hemlock 5,413,000 15,525,000 20,938,000 
I So sides ath ecees 748,000 1,153,000 1,901,000 
Balsam firs* ___ Tek cnet 3,425,000 6,011,000 9,436,000 
Mt. hemlock, Engelmann spruce aie 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
Black cottonwood ____. eee 72,000 128,000 200,000 
ME or es _ 10,462,000 23,130,000 33,592,000 





Includes all trees 4 inches and more, diameter breast high. 
*Excludes timber reserved from cutting in municipal, state and federal ownership. 


’Compiled by Pacilc Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station from Forest Survey data 


adjusted for cutting depletion and growth. 


‘Includes Pacific silver fir, grand fir, noble fir, Shasta red fir, white fir, and alpine fir. 


1936 — For All Ownerships 

































To date the reinventory has been 
completed for the following 29 
counties: Clallam, Clark, Cowlitz, 
Grays Harbor, Jefferson, King, Kit- 
sap, Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce, 
Skagit, Snohomish, Thurston, Wah- 
kiakum, and Whatcom Counties, 
Washington, and Benton, Clacka- 
mas, Clatsop, Columbia, Coos, Lane, 
Lincoln, Linn, Marion, Polk, Tilla- 
mook, Washington and Yambhill 
Counties, Oregon. The reinventory 
in Clackamas and Marion Counties, 
Oregon, will be completed this 
year. 

Volumes have been made cur- 
rent to Jan. 1, 1946, by adjusting 
the reinventories of the above- 
named counties and the original in- 
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Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total - 

Western Hemlock __.___._._-- 6,439,886 18,654,070 25,093,956 
OO ee 1,145,377 1,625,924 2,771,301 
Engelmann Spruce __............ 46,643 9,259 55,902 
_ ee 1,652,378 314,023 1,966,401 
———— ee 763,712 6,567,606 7,331,318 
I os see gs ; 1,338,837 614,175 1,953,012 
I aaa es 24,675 37,234 61,909 
Mountain Hemlock __....-- 931,527 372,386 1,303,913 

BER one e 12,343,035 28,194,677 40,537,712 





Note—Other tables on this page for later years exclude government-owned reserves. 


ventories for the other counties for 
depletion through cutting and in- 
crement through growth. 

The cubic foot volume estimates 
give the total sound wood content 
of the stem of the tree, exclusive of 
bark and limb wood. Decayed ma- 
terial is omitted, as well as the en- 
tire volume of all cull logs having 
more than two-thirds of the board 
foot content defective. No deduc- 
tion was made for breakage in log- 
ging. 

The ratio of timber in the vari- 
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ous ownership classes remains about 
the same as in previous years. 

Approximately 45% is privately 
owned; 43% on national forest 
lands, such as county, state, In- 
dian reservations, etc. 


Not all of the timber shown in the 
tables will be available for pulp; 
considerable volumes of both west- 
ern hemlock and Sitka spruce are 
utilized annually for lumber. In 
1944, more than 600 million board 
feet of western hemlock logs and 
300 million board feet of Sitka 
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A COLORFUL FUTURE... 
THANKS TO CHEMISTRY 
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spruce logs, cut in the Douglas-fir 
region, were manufactured into 
lumber. However, it has been esti- 
mated that a total of nearly one- 
half million cords of slabs, edgings, 
and trimmings from sawmills is used 
for pulp annually. 


The table on Inland Empire pulp- 
wood — for eastern Washington, 
northern Idaho and western Mon- 
tana—was supplied by the Rocky 
Mountain Forest & Range Experi- 
ment Station in Missoula, Mont. 


It is pertinent to note that one 
company, the Inland Empire Paper 
Co., Spokane, Wash., takes about 
50,000 to 60,000 cords annually 
from Northern Idaho. 


A second mill is now planned for 
the area, to be built in Western 
Montana, perhaps this year. As for 
pulpwood from Idaho and Montana 
taken by Lake States operators, all 
of the activities have been confined 
to those adjacent to the Great 
Northern Railroad between Eureka 
and the Continental Divide. 


The use of farmers’ cordwood is 
a trend in the Far West which is in- 
creasingly interesting operators. The 
installation of hydraulic barking 
machines is making this an econcm- 
ic source of wood. Slab hydraulic 
barkers are now in operation in 
three Puget Sound mills. 


HOW CANADIAN PUIP- 


INLAND EMPIRE PULPWOOD* BY SPECIES AND 
SUBREGION 
Data as of Jan. 1, 1945 





Balsam Cottonwood 
firs andaspen Total 


Engelmann 
Spruce Hemlock 
Million Cubic Feet 
Northeastern Washington 32 41 53 4 
North Idaho 386 1,697 10 
54 242 53 


481 1,992 67 


Subregion} 
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2,701 
1,177 


4,008 








*The sound volume inside bark of trees larger than 5.0 inches d.b.h. from stump to 4- to 6-inch 
top diameter. 


tNortheastern Washington consists of Ferry, Pend Oreille, Spokane and Stevens Counties; North 
Idaho is the portion north o e mon River; western Montana is the portion west of the 
Continental Divide. /< 


Revised Data as of Jan. 1, 1943 


Northeastern Washington 46 70 se 
North Idaho 381 1,722 10 
Western Montana 54 235 42 

481 2,027 52 


146 
2,716 
1,158 
4,020 








Source—Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, Missoula, Montana 


EXPORTS OF PULPWOOD SPECIES FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TO U.S. 


(All Washington State Mills) 
In F.B.M. — About 500 F.B.M. to One Cord 


Hemlock 


153,284,101 
88,758,672 
25,018,342 
26,554,456 
28,769,826 


Balsam 


38,248,633 
18,034,878 
4,243,412 
5,473,349 
3,854,344 


Total 


~-- 591,332,734 
..-- 106,793,550 
29,723,223 
32,027,805 
32,624,170 








$ Tree Farms Pass 
11,000,000 Acre Mark 


WOOD EXPORTS to 
American mills on the 
Pacific Coast have fallen 
off since a limited Cana- 
dian embargo was im- 
posed in 1942 is shown 
here. 


Some American mills on 
Puget Sound argue they 
were located in that 
area on the assumption 
that they could get part 
of their raw material 
from B.C. But manpower 
shortages and demand 
for hemlock for lumber 
cut heavily in Canadian 
production of pulpwood. 
The Canadian Timber 
Control permitted export 
of only 30 million bd. 
ft. in 1943 and 32,500,- 
000 bd. ff. in 1944. 
(About 60,000 cords in 
1943 and 65,000 cords 
in 1944). In 1945, ex- 
ports totaled 32,624,170 
bd. ft. 
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Tree farms have passed the 11 million 
acre mark, only four years after the 
program was inaugurated with the dedi- 
cation of the Clemons Tree Farm, near 


Montesano, Wash. The movement is 
sponsored by forest industries to aid in 
perpetuating the nation’s forest wealth. 


The country now has 945 tree farms 
with an area of 11,134,950.09 acres. Of 
this the South is credited with 6,868,402 
acres on 807 tree farms. Alabama leads 
the South with 303 tree farms to her 
credit. Arkansas with 257, is second and 
Mississippi, who made a gain of 287 per 
cent over last year, is third with 143 tree 
farms. Other states represented in the 
tally are Texas, 90, and North Carolina 
with 14. Florida, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Maryland, West Virginia and New 
Jersey joined the program last year. 


In the West, which has 138 tree farms 
totaling 4,266,547.32 acres, Washington is 
first with 41 tree farms, Montana and 
Idaho are tied for second place with 
24 each, Oregon has 23 and California 21. 
Wisconsin joined the movement last year. 
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Pulp and paper find increasing uses in molds, 
laminates and as cellulosic material. Here are 
production figures and predictions. 


A large number of pulp and 
paper companies are actively in- 
teresting themselves in the grow- 
ing field of plastic or resin-treated 
products. Some are manufacturing 
such products, using their paper or 
pulp supply as raw material, and 
have organized plastics divisions of 
their companies. This trend has 
increased in the past year and shows 
signs of continuing, especially since 
certain war-time critical items 
have become more readily available. 

There is also another large plas- 
tics field in which companies out- 
side of this industry buy substan- 
tial quantities of cellulose or paper 
which they use as basic material for 
their own plastics products. 

The plastics field is difficult to 
define. Actually, rayon, cellophane, 
lacquers, photographic film, and 
use of alcohol, now the product of 
two big North American sulfite 
mills (ethyl alcohol) and also of a 
sulfate mill in the South (wood al- 
cohol and acetic acid) may be tech- 
nically embraced in the magic word 
—plastics. 

In seeking information on the 
various fields of plastic produc- 
tion, Putp & Paper INpustry ad- 
dressed itself to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This reply was 
received from the chemical section 
of the department’s industry divi- 
sion: 

“There are no available data on 
paper laminates and molds used in 
the plastics industry, nor is it known 
how much wood pulp is consumed 
in the manufacture of cellulose 
plastics.” (However, war-time fig- 
ures of the WPB were obtained and 
also estimates available from pulp 
marketers. Also, in lieu of offi- 
cial figures on laminates and molds, 
we publish in this section a small 
chart which shows estimated pro- 
duction of the past several years. 
This was prepared especially for 
Purp & Paper Inpustry by A. J. 
Norton, of Seattle.) 
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In June of 1945, the Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce, 
began compiling a series of monthly 
releases on shipments and consump- 
tion of plastics and synthetic resins 
in the United States, and this table 
was available. It is published with 
this article. We publish this table, 
from the first month to the last one 
received. (Refer to page 132.) This 
information as it relates to cellu- 
lose plastics products differs slight- 
ly from that in previous reports of 
Department of Commerce, which 
are also published for the period 
1942-1944. These are approximate- 
ly comparable, as explained in con- 
nection with the two tables. 


Wood Pulp in Plastics 


Before the U. S. Pulp Allo- 
cations office of the War Produc- 
tion Board closed its doors, there 
was available information on the 
authorized consumption of wood 


pulp for non-paper products. This 
is how the pulp was being used in 
the first quarter of 1945 (and these 
figures did not vary greatly in each 
quarter during the last two years of 
the war): 

Pulp Consumed 


(In Tons) 
Ge 14,100 
MN ss i tora ie ss eee 76,276 
i eo a I and a, 2,747 
Molded pulp products.............. 8,038 
Sausage casings, sponges, 

paint, lacquers, ete............... 8,538 
OS ener 109,699 


These pulp uses may all be de- 
fined as plastics, in the broad use of 
the term. The term “plastics” as 
used in the table is the narrow one 
and defines certain so-called cellu- 
lose plastics. 

This table, of course, does not in- 
dicate the wide use of paper in 
plastics. Paper laminates alone, Mr. 
Norton estimates at 40,000 tons in 
1945 and he says it was held down 
by restrictions on material. 

Paper and pulp also are used as 
overlays for plywood and this is be- 
coming an increasingly important 
field, as the giant peeler logs nec- 
essary for plywood become scarce. 
Furthermore, it is now well estab- 
lished that a stronger, more attrac- 
tive and more satisfactory plywood 
results from using paper or pulp 
resin-treated surfaces for the ve- 
neers. Estimates by authorities as to 
the amount of paper and pulp used 
for this purpose range from 10,000 
to 33,000 tons per year. The Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association is setting 


U. S. LAMINATES AND MOLDS PRODUCTION 


According to estimates by A. J. Norton, consultant who has been closely associated with 
plastics and paper industries in New England and the Pacific Coast, the production of paper 
laminates has remained at about the same level since 1943—40,000 tons—because of restric- 
titons on _ materials. About half the tonnage is paper and the other half resin. 

Use of p li Id ds with wood flour filler made a big jump to about 19,900 





Pp 


tons in 1945, he said, ve to a switch to general purpose molding from the war uses which 
required extra strength fillers such as cotton flock and cord. 
Pulp molds remained steady in 1945 after rising from practically zero in 1940, said Mr. Norton. 


80 1940 1943 


1944 1945, 
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THE ABOVE CHART WAS PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


up standards for this overlay indus- 
try. 

Rex Vincent of Bulkley, Dunton 
Pulp Co., in a review published in 
the March issue of Purp & Paper 
InpustRY, said pulp usage for nitro- 
cellulose would probably soon be 
about 35,000 tons annually. 

Wood pulp as filler for resins, 
medical absorbents, sanitary nap- 
kins, acetate molding powers, 
methyl and ethyl cellulose, etc., 
would total an additional 70,000 
tons. 

Cellophane consumption (about 
60,000 tons a year according to the 
table published above) would reach 
90,000 tons under present expan- 
sion plans of producers. This would 
almost equal pulp consumption for 
glassine and greaseproof papers 
(yes, the plastics enthusiast, no 
doubt, will say they are plastics, 
too). 

Removed from the field of pulp 
users in another plastics were the 
war-time arsenals. When peace 
came, they were converting wood 
pulp into smokeless powder at the 
rate of 240,000 tons of pulp per 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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CELLULOSE ESTERS AND ETHERS 
USED IN PLASTICS MOLDING INDUSTRY 


Ethylcellulose 
Ethocel 

Dow 2.310 
Lumarith E. C. 
Nixon E, C. 
Hercules E. C. 


Cellulose acetate 
Bakelite 
Chemaco 
Herculoid 
Fibestos 
Kodapak 
Lumarith 
Nixonite 
Plastacele 

Tenite I 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Celanese Corp., New York. 

Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Bakelite Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Chemaco Corporation, Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Monsanto Chemical Go., Springfield, Mass. 
Eastman Kodak Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Celanese Celluloid Corporation, New York 
Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Cellulose acetate butyrate 


Tenite II 


Cellulose nitrate 
Celluloid 
Hercules C. N. 
Kodaloid 
Nitron 
Nixonoid 
Pyralin 
Metkhylcellulose 
Methocel 
Benzylcellulose 
Hercules B. C. 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Eastman Kodak Ine. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
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BRONZE BY PAUL MANSHIP 


IT PAYS TO 


ou are probably familiar with this symbol 
—where some individual Hercules chem- 


ical material such as rosin size or a wax 
emulsion is concerned. But do you know about 
all the helpful materials it signifies? Would 
an acquaintance with them mean a better 
product for you — or an improvement or 
short-cut in your processing? 


Ranging from casein to chemical cotton— 
from rosin size in all its forms to nitrocellulose 
for lacquer coatings, Hercules products blan- 
ket the field of paper-making chemicals and 
contribute to coating and converting opera- 
tions. They bring you the results of continu- 
ous research and development in almost every 
phase of application. 


The significance, to you and your customers, 
of specific Hercules developments will form 
the basis of further advertisements. Watch for 
them. Meanwhile, the 48-page book,“‘Hercules 
Products,” lists and describes the many ma- 
terials now available. Write for your copy 
today. 


Paper Makers Chemical Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
965 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





KNOW MORE Bs MY Of U8 FF ONS 





ABOUT 





Paracols*... 
Water-dispersible wax emul- 
sions used to increase finish, 
flexibility, printability, and 
waterproofing of paper. 


Nitrocellulose... 
Hercules nitrocellulose pro- 
vides paper lacquers of maxi- 
mum adhesion, durability, 
brilliance, and beauty. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 











Rosin Size... 
Available in dry, paste, and 
emulsion form. All are char- 
acterized by cleanliness, 
brightness, efficiency. 


Chemical Cotton... 


Hercules chemical cotton is a 
pure cellulose, in loose or 
sheet form. Cleanliness and 
brightness are outstanding. 


Back of every Hercules development for the paper industry are Hercules 

vast research facilities. In this laboratory, extending over 37 acres, more than 600 
workers strive constantly to improve materials and finished products. 
Why not let them help you on your next problem? 





Casein... 
White to pale-yellow in color, 
granular to fine powder, 
Hercules casein meets every 
paper coating requirement. 








Vinsol* Resin... 
- » A dark-colored resin with a 
| high melting point. Low in 
> cost, it is economical as a 


\_ stiffener for paperboard. 














U. S. PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS— SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION — 1945-46 


The figures shown represent the quan- 
tities shipped and quantities consumed 
in producing plants. Consumption in this 
case refers to the quantity of plastics 
and resins which are manufactured and 
used by the reporting company or com- 
pany division, and the shipments data 
represent the quantities which are ship- 
ped by the reporting companies to out- 
side users or to non-producing company 
divisions or subsidiaries. While the ship- 
ments and consumption data are called 
for separately on the report form, they 
are combined for the purposes of this 
report, since in most cases separate sta- 
tistics on shipments and consumption 


cannot be shown without disclosing the 
operations of individual companies. 

This table differs somewhat from pre- 
vious data issued by the U. S. govern- 
ment, as shown in the 1942-1944 table 
below. But with certain combinations 
and, as qualified in footnotes, the sta- 
tistics are approximately comparable with 
those released for previous years and 
months. 

For example, figures on continuous 
sheeting (.003 gauge and upward) and 
“all other” sheets is comparable to the 
figures shown for cellulose acetate sheets, 
rods and tubes in reports below for 
1942-1944, except that data for a small 


amount of rods and tubes were former- 
ly included. Since the separate data re- 
ported for cellulose acetate rods and 
tubes cannot be shown without disclos- 
ing the operations of individual estab- 
lishments, they are excluded from these 
figures. 

The statistics for cellulose molding and 
extrusion material include data for cel- 
lulose acetate and cellulose acetate buty- 
rate material. Previously, no data on 
the consumption for producing compan- 
ies of molding and extrusion material 
were collected. Statistics for nitrocellu- 
lose products are entirely comparable 
with those previously issued. 


(Monthly totals shown in Pounds — No information available before June 








1945 1946 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics: ' June July August September October November December January 
Sheets: < 7 ae? a : 
Continuous (under .003 gauge)................ 659,548 645,665 660,802 617,451 513,742 568,082 438,251 591,872 
Continuous (.003 gauge and upward).. 372,583 303,528 393,273 377,785 588,396 645,274 375,691 524,883 
All other sheets, rods and tubes............. 354,302 345,301 378,190 317,508 430,798 446,904 351,159 447,364 
Molding and extrusion materialls........... 5,151,393 5,017,512 5,464,666 5,344,463 6,114,096 6.171,003 5,394,508 6,689,778 
Nitrocellulose plastics: 
Sheets . niente eater ete as 747,340 632,756 862,509 735,514 857,622 899,082 828,232 905,696 
Rods and tubes. SNe see ORDER re ee 520,123 471,692 554,189 486,640 567,894 598,550 460,780 608,576 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins: 
Laminating (dry basis) 0000000000000... 3,558,660 3,218,603 3,043,059 1,717,022 1,918,181 2,141,700 1,928,906 2,298,813 
Adhesives (dry basis) .20..0.0..0000000000000000.. 1,017,738 907,375 819,508 511,071 598,289 542,188 587,370 1,070,902 
a 11,387,736 9,742,920 10,001,797 9,949,599 10,855,503 9,613,359 9,355,449 10,739,472 
All other (dry basis)*..... 4,548,307 3,677,202 3,334,160 3,006,906 2,997,756 2,334,605 2,817,835 4,415,637 
Urea and melamine resins: 
Adhesives (dry basis) 2.0.2..............::ccccsssees-+- 2,970,291 2,683,440 3,035,535 2,227,825 2,221,341 2,424,619 2,167,585 2,650,044 
Textile and paper treating san basis) 547,061 485,423 551,550 734,133 636,809 465,466 516,983 1,071,084 
All other (dry basis)*................ 322,757 367,646 163,796 153,828 71,547 262,124 361,677 235,687 
ERD. EI ee Meee oe 5,898,006 4,816,761 5,295,476 1,712,417 1,778,879 1,859,561 2,239,477 2,728,623 
Vinyl resins: 
nN SE UO i cect enccocs 1,355,902 1,212,117 1,140,662 1,185,090 1,458,855 1,179,795 1,325,870 1,569,044 
Textile and paper coating (resin content) 2,122,082 2,041,133 1,813,385 1,366,602 1,491,575 1,102,032 1,058,465 1,650,026 
Molding and extrusion materials’ 3,956,140 2,216,090 4,194,258 4,852,897 4,793,349 5,496,024 
Adhesives (resin content)................ ne 2,170,949 DEE. © ost 224,513 278,076 328,992 347,221 399,177 
We otieee «Crem commbemit)* ccc cncerecesews “1,334,129 665,568 326,437 478,571 525,886 325,491 
Miscellaneous plastics and resins: 
Molding and extrusion materials' *...... 10,569,934 9,032,707 3,731,259 3,067,259 4,188,856 4,110,975 4,194,448 4,647,572 
_ All other (dry basis)* : 3,553,389 3,388,285 2,599,459 2,614,375 2,123,822 1,891,137 ; 1,480,227 2,630,148 








Source—Chemicals Unit, Industry Division, U. 


‘Includes filler, plasticizers and extenders. 
“Excludes data for protective coating resins. 


3Includes data for ethyl cellulose, urea and melamine, 





S. Bureau of Census. 


acrylic acid and miscellaneous molding and extrusion materials. 


‘Includes petroleum resins, acrylic acid ester resins, mixtures and miscellaneous synthetic resin materials. 


U. S. CELLULOSE PLASTIC PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION, 











AND SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 




















1942-1944 
(In Pounds) 
NITROCELLULOSE CELLULOSE “ACETATE 
Total Sheets Rods Tubes Sheets, sede, and tubes. _ Molding composition 
Shipments Shipments Shipments Shipments Shige 
and con- and con- and con- and con- and con- 
Production sumption Production sumption Production sumption Production _sumption Production _ sumption Production Shipments 
1942 15,128, 826 16,038,18810,422,370 10,838,323 3, 662, 075 3,819,016 1 044, 381 2 380.849 7 453, 307 6,777,324 40, 792, 518 38,794,514 
1943 14,042,348 14,530,299 8,929,257 9,323,639 4,280,853 4,409,707 832,238 796,953 10, 163,467 10,082,236 44,222,714 42,214,571 
1944 

January 1,275,119 1,209,993 791,671 770,263 409,823 377,964 73,625 61,766 798,925 838,260 4,040,660 3,705,769 
February 1,443,101 1,318,505 920,565 793,903 450,050 472,650 72,486 51,952 721,952 868,261 4,213,788 4,019,165 
March 1,468,320 1,479,146 931,996 917,165 459,720 480,003 76,604 81,978 646.137 822,248 4,482,339 3,878,183 
April 1,474,637 1,511,507 947,496 951,989 431,395 467,117 95,746 92,401 676,416 622,199 4,878,333 4,544,239 
May 1,456,855 1,469,530 882,587 897,395 484,628 483,626 89,640 88,509 762,307 842,301 5,204,868 4,672,882 
June . 1,468,681 1,561,850 907,405 943,928 448,191 505,433 113,085 112,489 704,136 757,546 4,860,128 4,528,425 
July 1,198,118 1,291,518 726,664 774,303 381,927 419,223 89,527 97,992 736,111 675,785 4,517,606 4,207,545 
August 1,382,746 1,319,348 894,642 820,133 396,356 410,655 91,748 88,560 730,922 731,818 5,007,831 4,504,670 
*8 mo. 1944 11,167,577 11,161,397 7,003, 026 6,869,079 3,462,090 3,616,671 702,461 675, 647 5,776,906 6,158, 418 37,205,553 34,060,878 








*Released as of March 2, 1945. For reasons of national security dguees for late 1944 auntie anil recent satan were withheld. 
Source: Bureau of Census. 


CELLULOSE PLASTIC PRODUCTS— 
1942-44 


material. While these companies were in opera- 
tion prior to October, 1943, comparability of 
the data is little affected; in that month, they 


include no data for plastic molding which manu- 
facture products from purchased material. This 
results in some understatement of the data for 
cellulose acetate sheets, rods and tubes. Manu- 





Data above are based on reports of 15 manu- 
facturers which represent practically the entire 
industry. Nine manufacturers make cellulose 
nitrate products, six make cellulose acetate prod- 
ucts and ten make cellulose acetate molding 
composition. Beginning October, 1943, data are 
included for two companies which produce cellu- 
lose acetate molding composition from scrap 
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made no shipments and accounted for only 2 per 
cent of total molding composition production. 
One additional company reported cellulose ace- 
tate sheets, rods and tubes for the first time in 
November, 1943. The production of this com- 
pany is so small that comparability is unaffected. 

The production, and shipments and consump- 
tion figures represent data reported by prime 
manufacturers of cellulose plastic material and 
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facture of these products from purchased ma- 
terial, however, is reflected in the data here 
shown for shipments of cellulose acetate molding 
composition. The statistics shown for sheet forms 
do not contain data for safety glass sheeting. 
They may, however, contain data for some wrap- 
ping material, since the report form does not 
specify that such should be excluded. 
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PROBABLE MARKETS FOR CELLULOSE, WOOD-FILLED PLASTICS AND 


AIRCRAFT 


aileron tabs 
antenna masks 
astrodomes 
bulkheads 

cold air ducting 
control knobs 
cowlings 

doors 
escutcheons 
fairings 
fairleads 
flooring 
fuselages 
instrument housings 
insulation 
interior paneling 
lights and fixtures 
moldings 

radar housings 
propellers 
pulleys 

seat frames 
trim 

windows 
window frames 
wind screens 
wing tips 


APPAREL 


buckles 

buttons 

costume jewelry 
handbag frames 
handbag handles 
handbag ornaments 
hats 

luggage 

luggage trim and fittings 
millinery ornaments 
slide fasteners 


ART & GIFTWARES 


artificial flowers 
ashtrays 
bookends 
brushes 

buttons 

candy boxes 
cigaret boxes 
clothes hangers 
combs 

compacts 
costume jewelry 
desk accessories 
figurines 
fountain pens and sets 
jewelry boxes 
miniature furniture 
mirror frames 
paper knives 
perfume bottles 
picture frames 
shoe trees 

shoe horns 

tie racks 

trays 

vases 


year. It was the raw material for 


AUTOMOBILES 
coils 

dashboards 
distributors 

dome lights 

door locks 
emblems 

fenders 

generator base 
horn buttens 
instrument panels 
insulation 

knobs 

license plate holders 
lenses 

magnetos 

panels 

radiator ornaments 
seat ends and backs 
spark plug caps 
steering wheels 


BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION 


bar fronts 
baseboards 
bookshelves 
built-in cabinets 
cornices 
floorings 
grilles 
handrails 
hardware 
insulation 

kick plates 
lighting fixtures 
moldings 
panels 
partitions 

push plates 
skylights 
shelves 

switch plates 
table-tops 
toilet seats 
utility units 
venetian blinds 
ventilators 
wainscoting 
wall surfaces 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


bushings 
circuit breakers 
dials 
handles 
housings 
insulation 
knobs 

levers 
meters 

name plates 
plugs 

spouts 

trim 

washers 


firing all of the army’s large and 


medium guns, and had largely re- 
placed cotton linters for this pur- 
pose. In the end Washington state 
sulfite mills were producing all of 
the wood pulp for this purpose, al- 
though during the war New Eng- 
land sulfite and Southern sulfate 
mills had a try at it. 
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against 


tamination. 


FURNITURE 


arm rests 
casters 

clock housings 
counter-tops 
desk-tops 
drawer fronts 
drawer linings 
hampers 
hatstands 
lamps 

mirror frames 
ornaments 
strip moldings 
table-tops 
trim 

veneers 


GAMES & TOYS 


airplanes 
automobiles 

balls 

billiard balls 
boats 

chess 

checkers 

chip racks 
construction blocks 
cribbage boards 
dice 

dishes 

dolls 

dominoes 

guns 

Mah Jong blocks 
marbles 

poker chips 
puzzles 

rattles 
shuffleboard disks 
toy soldiers 
table-tennis paddles 
trains 

trucks 


HARDWARE 


cup holders 
drawer pulls 
faucet handles 
grommets 
handles 
hinges 

knobs 
moldings 
nozzles 


sleeves for expansion bolts 


screws 

tool handles 
towel handles 
tubing 


HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 


broom shoulders 
clothes pins 


compartmented baby dishes 


coaster sets 
cocktail stirrers 


Uses Developed in Wartime 


Large quantities of cellulose 
plastics, and glassine and parch- 
ment papers were used during the 
war in packaging, principally for 
protection of food and equipment 
corrosion, rust, 
mold, dryness, dampness, and con- 
These successful war 
uses point to new uses in a new age 
of peace. For instance, the new in- 


mildew, 


cookie cutters 

dust pans 

egg timers 

funnels 

grill plates 

graters 

ice cube molds 

iced tea spoons 
measuring cups 
measuring spoons 
napkin rings 

nozzles 

salad sets 
salt-and-pepper shakers 
sing strainers 

soap trays 

sugar and flour scoops 
trays 


INDUSTRY 

bearings 

brackets 

brushes 

bobbins and shuttles 
cams 

conduits and pipe 
floorings 

gaskets 

gears 

hand wheels 
housings 

name plates 

paints and coatings 
seal rings 
straining cloths 
strippable coatings 
tooling 

truck wheels 
washers 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

batons 

finger grips 

mouthpieces 

ocarinas (molded) 

piano accordion fabric 

piano keys 

piano tops 

phonograph cabinets 

phonograph records 

picks for banjos, guitars 

recorders or block flutes 
(molded) 

reeds for clarinet, 
saxophone 

trim on drums, banjos 

xylophone mallets 


PACKAGING 
closures 
flexible bags 
rigid boxes 


RADIOS 


cabinets 

coil forms 
condensers 
contact strips 
dials 


LAMINATES 


insulators 
knobs 

spacers 
switches 
terminal blocks 
tube bases 
tube sockets 


RAILROADS & SHIPS 
bearings 

cabin partitions 
floorings 

furniture and fixtures 
gears 

guard rails 
instrument panel boards 
insulation 

lighting fixtures 
molded boat hulls 
paneling 

plywood freight cars 
transparent decks 
trim 

upholstery 

SCIENCE & MEDICINE 


arch supports 
beakers 
braces 
tainers for ¢ 
earpieces 
eye lenses and frames 
funnels 
hearing aid cases 
instrument cases and 
housings 
instrument handles 
oxygen mask and bag 
pipe and tubing 
prostheses 
spoons and stirrers 
slide comparators 
splints 
sterilizer handles and feet 
thermometer cases 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


arrow nocks 
ammunition kits 
baseball caps 

bicycle frames and chains 
bicycle fender guards 
boat trim 

boats 

diving masks 

fishing floats 

fly boxes 

flashlights 

football helmets and guards 
hunting knives 

fishing leaders 

fishing needles 
paddles 

reel ends and seats 
rod handles 

skis 

surf and paddle boards 
swimming paddles 

tees 


L 2 1 





dustry of frozen food packaging. 


An _ important 
these plastic-type papers or cellu- 
lose products was in connection 
with dehydrated and compressed 
foods, which saved from 25 to 75 
per cent of cargo space in marine 
They afforded effective 
protection to eggs, meats, fish and 
similar perishable products. Mois- 


transport. 
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contribution of 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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U. S.-Canadian rayon industry sets new rec- 
Wood pulp use increases to 297,000 


tons, twice as much as in 1939. Rayon tire 


cord booming. 


Rayon—still one of the most 
rapidly growing industries in the 
rest of the world, despite declines 
in the Axis countries—marched on 
to new all-time records for produc- 
tion and consumption in the United 
States and Canada in 1945. 

And stepping right along with it. 
the utilization of dissolving wood 
pulp for U. S. rayon manufacture 
reached a new all-time record level 
of 297,000 tons. This is double the 
quantity used in 1939. Sharp war- 
time competition of ordnance plants 
and other industries for the available 
high alpha content pulp only par- 
tially slowed down rayon wood pulp 
expansion, the increase being just 
6% from 1942 to 1945. 

When one looks back over the 
phenomenal gains in use of wood 
pulp for rayon, a survey that reveals 
a steep upward climb in most years 


since 1932, when only 43,000 tons 
were used, there is reason to wonder 
just how far this diversion of wood 
pulp is going. Many paper manufac- 
turers awoke to the disturbing fact 
(to them) during the war that a lot 
of other industries are competing 
with them for wood pulp. In rayon, 
however, the pulp process is highly 
specialized and a high-cost invest- 
ment, so that particular field has 
tempted but few companies. 

However, some pulp marketing 
experts have advised Putp & Paper 
InpustrY that they do not expect to 
see the rise in wood pulp use in ray- 
on taper off until it has hit at least 
350,000 tons annually. The 1945 use 
of 297,000 tons was about 60% of the 
available dissolving wood pulp in the 
United States in that year. 

The new high record of U. S. ray- 
on production, according to Rayon 


CELLULOSE CONSUMPTION BY U. S. RAYON INDUSTRY 


Showing how wood pulp use has expanded. Cotton linters consumption is only the portion 


shown between the black lines. 
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Organon (publication of the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc., to whom 
we are indebted for the statistics in 
this chapter) was 792,100,000 pounds, 
an increase of 10% over 1944. Cana- 
dian production was 21,000,000, also 
a record. 

But world production fell off from 
2,157,000,000 pounds to 1,700,000,000 
pounds, according to Rayon Organon 
estimates. 

Viscose rayon yarn production in 
the U. S. increased sharply—by 
17%—due mainly to the increases 
in use of rayon tire cord for auto- 
mobile and truck tires. 


Tall Oil and Rayon Cord 


The pulp industry can take a 
bow on two counts for being an im- 
portant factor in making a success 
of synthetic tires—so much so that 
many rubber industry men agree 
that the synthetic tire is here to 
stay. In the first place, the pulp in- 
dustry has helped to supply the ray- 
on tire cord, which the U. S. Army 
officially found superior to cotton 
cord for airplane and army truck 
tires. 

Secondly, the tall oil from South- 
ern pulp and paper mills is of such a 
character that it has greatly im- 
proved synthetic tires. One big rub- 
ber manufacturing company states 
in an advertisement that a better 
soap from pine (which comes from 
the big Southern mills) is used “in 
manufacture of tires which won't 
heat up and are better than any 
other synthetics.” 


Wood Pulp Vs. Cotton Linters 


Percentage-wise, the use of 
wood pulp for rayon did not do as 
well as cotton linters—its one and 
only competitor—in 1945, although 
over a long period of years it has 
been crowding out the linters. For 
instance, wood pulp use rose from 
only 56-57% in 1934 and 1933 to 85 
and 84% in 1942 and 1943, but 
slumped to 74% in 1945, even while 
tonnage actually reached the new 
record. 

War-time exigencies caused the 
percentage slump, but with the re- 
turn to peace-time normality the 
rayon wood pulp are sure they will 
leave the cotton linters pulp far be- 
hind because of (1) lower and more 
stable prices for wood pulp, (2) uni- 
formity of fiber and (3) improve- 
ments in refining and manufacture 
of wood pulp. 

Beginning in the early ’30s, wood 
pulp began crowding cotton linters 
out of the viscose rayon field. This 
is the type of rayon yarn used in 
the tremendous expansion of rayon 
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CELLULOSE CONSUMPTION BY THE U. S. RAYON INDUSTRY 
Short Tons of Refined Cellulose 





























RAW COTTON 
TOTAL PULP WOOD PULP* LINTERS PULP* LINTERS} 

Tons Per Cent Tons Per Cent Tons Per Cent Bales 
ee eee eee 72,000 100 45,000 62 27,000 38 115,000 
1931 84,000 100 53,000 63 31,000 37 132,000 
1932 74,000 100 43,000 58 31,000 42 132,000 
1933 115,000 100 65,000 37 50,000 43 213,000 
1934 112,000 100 63,000 56 49,000 44 209,000 
1935 137,000 100 86,000 63 51,000 37 218,000 
1936 151,000 100 104,000 69 47,000 31 201,000 
|, PRO nearer a 176,000 100 132,000 75 45,000 25 187,000 
1938 147,500 100 110,000 75 40,000 25 160,000 
ss a 194,500 100 145,000 ye 53,000 25 211,000 
1940 238,000 100 178,000 7? 60,000 Fae 256,000 
SEER ee eee 287,500 100 214,500 75 73,000 25 312,000 
ee 330,000 100 280,500 85 49,500 15 211,000 
1943__ 336,500 100 281,000 84 55,500 16 237,000 
1944. 367,000 100 285,000 78 82,000 22 350,000 
1945_ 400,000 100 297,000 74 103,000 26 438,000 





*Wood and linters in purified form as used by rayon producers. 


+Bales of raw cotton linters figured on the basis of one-third overweight on refined linters pulp (due to refining losses) and 
converted to bales on the basis of 625 pounds net weight per bale. 
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Source: Rayon Organon, April, 1945. 


tire cord in the past couple of years. 
One pioneer in this field, Industrial 
Rayon Corp., of Cleveland, informed 
Putp & Paper Inpustry that it uses 
wood pulp entirely. 

According to Rayon Organon: 

“In the viscose and cuprammoni- 
um rayon, the great bulk of the reg- 
ular tenacity yarn and staple fiber is 
produced with wood pulp as a base. 
But in the intermediate and high 
tenacity (tire cord use) viscose 
yarns, where production has in- 
creased greatly since 1940, industry 
usage of cellulose varies all the way 
from 100% linters to 100% wood 
pulp, with several producers using 
blends of linters and pulp. For the 
viscose-cupra yarn and staple fiber 
as a whole, the cellulose employed 
is 75% wood pulp and 25% linters.” 

But it has been in the acetate ray- 
on field in which wood pulp has 
made the most remarkable advances 
in war years. Most of this produc- 
tion before the war was with lin- 
ters. By 1945, 70% of the cellulose 
used in acetate rayon production 
was wood pulp. A big future in ace- 
tate is forecast by some research au- 
thorities. 

A pound of finished viscose yarn 
requires substantially more pulp and 
a pound of acetate yarn. Viscose 
yarn is 100% regenerated cellulose, 
whereas less than two-thirds of the 
finished acetate rayon is cellulose, 
the balance being acetyl radical. 


Wood Pulp Prices 


Effective Jan. 17, the OPA 
granted price increases on the sev- 
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—Reproduced from Rayon Organon. 
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U.S. A. Rayon Production 










































































Millions Millions 
900 900 
Rayon Filament Yarns 572,000,000 lbs. 
Rayon Staple Fiber. . 252,000,000 Ibs. 
Total . . 824,000,000 Ibs. ° 
pe ee eee 19%— 750 
Cuprammonium ..... ‘ 1% + 
MR eadinns waders 74% — 
Other Types of Chemical 
Yarns ... . 6% + 
© Jacludee all chemically produced yarns 
and fibers. 
600 600 
450 450 
300 _— 300 
150 150 
1934 35 36 37 38 39 40 4! 42 43 44 45 
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United States Rayon Production in Millions of Pounds 


1945 1944 

Rayon Filament Yarn.. 624.1 555.2 
Rayon Staple Fiber...... 168.0 168.7 
TOTALS ............ 792.1 723.9 


United States Rayon Consumption in Millions of Pounds 


1945 1944 

Rayon Filament Yarn.. 602.4 539.0 
Rayon Staple Fiber...... 164.9 165.7 
TOTAIS ...........:... 767.3 704.7 


eral grades of dissolving wood pulp 
used by the rayon industry. These 
increases were allowed based on 
demonstrably higher costs of pro- 
duction. 

It is emphasized that these prices 
represent quotations for the stand- 
ard grade of wood pulp available at 
the time. On the other hand, the 
quality of wood pulp produced has 
improved over a period of years. 
This factor should be considered in 
connection with the changes in 
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1943 1942 1941 1939 1930 
501.1 479.3 451.2 328.6 127.3 
162.0 153.3 122.0 51.3 0.4 
663.1 632.6 573.2 379.9 127.7 

1943 1942 1941 1939 = 1930 
494.2 468.8 452.4 362 118 
162.0 151.8 133.6 96.5 1 
656.2 620.6 586 458.5 119 


prices shown below. There is an 
analogous price-quality situation in 
rayon itself, of course. 


Rayon Distribution 


The 1945 pattern of rayon yarn 
distribution by principal consuming 
trades in the U. S. showed the ef- 
fects of wartime operations and re- 
conversion. As compared with 1944, 
the 1945 distribution of total rayon 
yarn shipments to domestic trades 
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showed the following changes: ship- 
ments to full-fashioned hosiery —25 
per cent, seamless hosiery —13 per 
cent, circular knitting —2 per cent, 
warp knitting -+7 per cent, broad 
woven +4 per cent, narrow woven 
+12 per cent, miscellaneous uses 
—22 per cent, and shipments to tire 
manufacturers +62 per cent. 


The story of rayon tire cord is one 
of the really thrilling ones of the 
war period. In the United States, the 
viscose+cuprammonium rayon yarn 
production in the U. S. in 1945 at 
448,800,000 pounds represented an 
increase of 17 per cent over the pre- 
vious year and was due to the great- 
ly expanded output of high tenac- 
ity yarn, the great bulk of which is 
used to make tire cord and fabric. 

An analysis of the rated vs. the 
“free” uses of rayon yarn during the 
war and prewar periods reveals the 
great expansion of the rated high 
tenacity viscose yarn shipments, 
mainly for the tire cord program. 
For example, 195 million pounds of 
rated high tenacity viscose yarn 
were shipped by producers during 
1945 compared with a 1941 prewar 
level of 18 million pounds. 


Story of Rayon Tire Cord 


In a recent issue of Ray-O- 
Sun, organ of Rayonier mill in Fer- 
nandina, Fla., the story of rayon tire 
cord was told as follows, based on 
information from Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.: 


“Rayonier, Incorporated, has been 
manufacturing a pulp at the Fernan- 
dina mill for the past few years fa- 
miliarly known as Rayocord. How- 
ever, most employees do not real- 
ize the dramatic role that this pulp 
has played during the war so recent- 
ly ended. Production of this pulp 
on a large scale was begun when a 
prominent tire manufacturer dis- 
covered experimentally that tires 
made with a specifically developed 
rayon yarn gave phenomenal mile- 
age and safety. 


“The perfection of the rayon cord 
tire is the most important develop- 
ment in tire making since the devel- 
opment of the multiple-ply cord tire 
itself, 33 years ago. This use of ray- 
on almost literally saved our lives. 
For without rayon, neither America’s 
industry nor America’s armies could 
have kept going. Truck tires—all 
large tires—made of the only rubber 
we had, synthetic rubber—burned 
out prematurely unless they were 
made with rayon cord. 


“The reason for this amazing per- 
formance of rayon in tires as com- 
pared to cotton cord is that rayon is 
stronger, created less friction in 
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The Discovery that Changed the World 





For centuries man sought ways to record 
his thoughts and deeds for posterity. He 
scratched crude symbols and pictures on the 
walls of caves. He built obelisks, covered them 
with carved messages. He wrote on tablets of 
bronze and clay, on palm leaves, on parch- 
ment and on papyrus. 

Then about 105 a.p. a Chinese craftsman, 
T’sai Lun, whipped mulberry bark and other 


The dramatic story of paper and its contribution to the advancement of civilization 1s 
told in the sound-and-color film, “ Paper— Pacemaker of Progress,” presented as a trib- 
uteto the Paper Industry by F.C. Huyck & Sons on the occasion of its 75th Anniversary. 


fibres to a pulp, mixed it with water, poured 
it over grass cloth moulds. The excess water 
seeped through and left a film of matted fibre. 
Dried in the sun, then rubbed smooth, the 
result was paper! Yes, paper made on the 
same basic principle that we use today! In that 
dramatic moment when T’sai Lun displayed 
the first sheet of paper—he revealed a dis- 
covery that was destined to change the world. 











F.C. HUYCK & SONS -Agwwocd Midi ALBANY, NEW YORK ~ 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Pacific Coast Supply Co., Public Service Bldg., Portland, Ore.; 343 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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ANNUAL FIBER CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Units are Millions of Pounds and Percent) 
COTTON WOOL RAYON SILK TOTAL 
Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % 
as EIR 314.2 9.9 8.7 0.3 29.2 0.9 3,180.2 100 
Ene Lee 263.2 8.6 118.8 3.9 Fat &2 3,068.6 100 
a Oo Ti IS ao a 4173 11:9 259.0 7.4 62.3 1.8 3,493.5 100 
a i ee 411.1 8.4 482.0 9.9 35.8 0.7 4,882.5 100 
i enae Ne ale gad _....- 5,258.3 80.4 628.0 9.6 656.2 10.0 nominal 6,542.5 100 : 
1944 . ee se 623.9 10.2 704.8 11.5 nominal 6,116.2 100 ' 
1945 Sys ee eee: 648.2 10.9 767.5 13.0 nominal 5,923.9 100 
Source: Rayon Organon. 
flexing, and therefore generated less U. S. FIBER CONSUMPTION 
heat. Rayon cord conquered heat— (In Millions of Pounds) 








a tire’s worst enemy. ;. 


“Tires made with rayon for pas- 
senger cars will be made as soon as 
government restrictions on rayon 
are lifted. At present, all rayon is 
allocated to truck and other heavy- 
duty tires by government order. An- 
other stumbling block is the limited 
capacity of the rayon-producing in- 
dustry. The rayon industry cannot 
produce enough rayon to fill all de- 
mands. 


“However, when this new tire is 
available for passenger cars, here 
are some of the pleasant surprises 
in store for you. Because this new 


6000 


§ 





tire will run so much cooler, tread- 4 | 

wear will be greatly increased to 8 500 | 
; 2 

give you many, many thousands of 

extra miles. These new tires will roll Y 

so smoothly that it will take appreci- : 


ably less gasoline to run your car. 
A set of these tires that will last 
longer than you will want to keep 
you car is no longer just wishful 
thinking.” 


Some new uses for rayon made 


OF 
x) 
8 


from wood pulp are going to be sur- : 
prises for many consumers. Rayon 9 
hosiery will be greatly improved ‘ 
and rayon will be used for high leas 
strength as well as luxury items. = 
For several years it has been used = 70 


in carpets and rugs and an all-rayon 
faced rug has met with popular ac- 
ceptance. 


Plant Expansion 


Several U. S. rayon producers an- 
nounced plant expansion programs 
in the fall of 1945, to be completed 
in varying periods up to 18 months 
away. Among these companies were 
American Viscose Corp., Celanese 
Corp. of America, Industrial Rayon 
Corp. and Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

The Woonsocket Rayon Div. of the 
Manville Jenckes Corp. was sold to 
a new concern, Synthetic Yarns, Inc., 
as of July first. The Skenandoa 
Rayon Corp. was sold to Beaunit 
Mills Oct. 2. In addition, a proposed 
consolidation of Celanese Corp. of 
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America and Tubize Rayon Corp. 
was announced in November, to be 
made effective in early 1946. 

The Canadian rayon producing 
industry also expects to proceed 
with previously announced expan- 
sion programs. Courtaulds (Cana- 
da) Ltd. will erect its proposed sta- 
ple fiber producing plant this year. 
This plant will have an annual ca- 
pacity of between 8,000,000 and 10,- 
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000,000 pounds of rayon staple fiber. 
Canadian Celanese Ltd.’s project for 
the expansion of its facilities at 
Drummondville to produce an addi- 
tional 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds 
of acetate filament yarn and staple 
fiber per year is progressing; a por- 
tion of this program was completed 
in 1945. Further, according to the 
Canadian Textile Journal, there are 
reports that a new viscose rayon 
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SLITTERS and ROLL WINDERS 


for all converting 
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WEB TENSION AND 
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for accuracy in all web-fed 
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staple fiber and filament yarn plant 
will be established in the province 
of Quebec this year by a company 
organized by Canadian and Ameri- 
can interests. 

When these expansion plans are 
completed, the Canadian rayon sup- 
ply from domestic sources will ap- 
proximate 38,000,000 pounds annual- 
ly. 

A report on North American ex- 
pansion in rayon would not be com- 
plete without mention of the recent 
purchase by U. S. Rubber Co. of the 
government-built rayon processing 
plant at Scottsville, Va., in order to 
assure the former a steady supply 
of up to 2,000,000 pounds per month 
of rayon tire cord. 

Also, important in the wood pulp- 
rayon expansion pictures, because it 
may adversely affect the amount of 
Swedish dissolving pulp available to 
the U. S. market, are some develop- 
ments in Sweden. 


.Rayon manufacturing in Sweden 
expanded from 1,000 tons production 
in 1939 to 15,000 tons in 1943. This 
latter figure represents production 
of three companies, but since 1943 
another new rayon staple fiber mill 
was started near Karlstad, with ca- 
pacity of 7,500 tons annually. It 
is owned by a consumers’ cooper- 
ative. 


World and Canadian Data 


Comparison on U. S. and 
world figures published with this 
article shows that the U. S. plants 
made about 60% of the world’s ray- 
on filament yarn and about 25% 
of rayon stable fiber during 1945. 


U. S. filament yarn imports for 
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CANADIAN RAYON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATIONS 


(1925 to 1945—In Pounds) 









































Staple Total 

Yarn Yarn Fiber Con- 
oe Production Imports Imports sumption 
(PALS ASR ame eee ees 507,528 bo ee 2,359,030 
eee aT: 4,627,327 2,383,794 ..............-. 7,011,121 
I re 13,215,617 p's 14,430,273 
Se eee ee, 19,637,869 3,482,255 4,180,609 25,574,864 
ee = 19,225,000 6,969,141 6,975,803 33,169,945 
EES ae ee secleniere 21,100,000 7,584,477 6,841,301 35,525,748 

Does not include imports of military tire yarns. 
WORLD RAYON PRODUCTION 
Thousands of Pounds 

Filament Staple Total 

Yarn Fiber Rayon 
EEN 30 * 30 
ES eee ee 2,200 ig 2,200 
SA See eee aera 11,100 is 11,100 
| SES eee ee ee eee 17,600 " 17,600 
a i ol 18,700 - 18,700 
Ee eee 19,800 ” 19,800 
ee Cee ae ne ree 25,195 ” 25,195 
eee eee 19,700 a 19,700 
| __- SREARE SE eee See aa er 18,500 * 18,500 
BN sccexciccasiccieccciieecs cxcepeceacakepunopsiens 23,400 23,400 
Ee eee eee 24,200 = 24,200 
1918 25,900 * 25,900 
DE ais saute ata inckananboiisccan tices 27,800 * 27,800 
SER eee ae 33,100 7 33,100 
1921 48,200 * 48,200 
SEER ee ee Ce 76,590 * 76,590 
eae 102,990 * 102,990 
ee ee eee are 138,285 . 138,285 
Le eee eee 185,290 bs 185,290 
ie least daalaniisatadicsanniatindicntioce 211,735 - 211,735 
BR eisasaiss roesstnciveSanncensestousvonecitesued 295,095 = 295,095 
a a eee 360,550 as 360,550 
DI Sis dass Snesacthebiadecccctnasntenceencntes 434,215 7,185 441,400 
BO lense biases cccewnadatiuaceonensntenets 451,200 6,250 457,450 
re eran eee 499,665 7,980 507,645 
Is alenscapnaiisecesteedsaansaniccbbancanicive 517,300 17,285 534,585 
a eee 663,395 27,895 691,290 
BNL, teastsisSaladeiesstniansetxsadadinatccccialen 772,525 51,835 824,360 
DS kes swiissuceciseedsmtaoceesiaindsus 941,055 139,575 1,080,630 
I casts ags a aatnesrecetnsaniat 1,023,305 298,595 1,321,900 
ee ee ee ee 1,203,105 620,955 1,824,060 
BD ie ina Spa stesisninstintra siwieicoaenaniss 991,475 959,735 1,951,210 
eee eee 1,150,425 1,149,440 2,299,865 
Se ae ee eee 1,183,760 1,279,700 2,463,460 
SRR enone ren ere 1,267,025 1,492,080 2,759,105 
ee eee eee ee 1,213,170 1,536,985 2,750,155 
I isi aces nan Sucsinbasta 1,165,885 1,467,350 2,633,325 
IS Ricicaccitbuieecspciniatitin Reaclcasnicnasnatl 1,039,630 1,116,910 2,156,540 
eee eres 1,000,000 700,000 1,700,000 


Courtesy: Rayon Oreganon. 


1945 were zero. Imports of rayon 
woven fabrics during 1945 were only 
297,000 pounds, almost all from 
Switzerland. 

The 1945 rayon staple fiber im- 
ports, all in December, were 1,220,- 
000 pounds from Great Britain plus 
221,000 pounds from Sweden. 

Filament rayon yarn exports for 
the fourth quarter 1945 totaled 3,- 
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711,000 pounds, a substantial decline 
from exports of 5,924,000 pounds in 
the third quarter. 

According to the Canadian Tex- 
tile Journal, 1945 rayon consumption 
in Canada set a new all-time high 
level of 35,525,748 pounds, an in- 
crease of 7% over consumption in 
the previous year. This figure com- 
prises 21,100,000 pounds of domes- 
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By maintaining constant vigilance in 
manufacturing and shipping uniformly 
high quality chemicals, we have en- 
deavored to serve the pulp and paper 
industry. You can always depend upon 
Hooker for the quality you want in pulp 
and paper chemicals. 


Another way that Hooker has been help- 
ing pulp and paper makers is through 
the services of its Technical Staff. The 
close cooperation of Hooker chemists 
with pulp and paper makers is well 
known in the industry. The results of 


How to Get More out of Your Chemicals 


this relationship are found in the tech- 
nical papers and bulletins Hooker has 
printed and offers to all those interested. 
These bulletins suggest the way to im- 
proved processes, greater economies and 
higher quality production for you. 


They cover many phases of your opera- 
tions and should be of value to your 
present operations as well as for your 
plans for expansion. Some of the Hooker 
bulletins of interest to the paper indus- 
try are listed below. Copies will be sent 
you when requested on your letterhead. 


HOOKER BULLETINS 


BULLETIN 201—Process and Equipment 
for Making Bleach for Use Without 
Settling. 


BULLETIN 208—Prevention of Suck-backs 
in Chlorine lines. 


BULLETIN 211—Chemistry of Bleaching 
Chemical Wood Pulps. 


BULLETIN 234—Lime-Chlorine System in 
Preparation of Calcium Hypochlorite. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


2 Union St. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


BULLETIN 236—Importance of pH and 
Catalysts in Bleachery Operations. 


BULLETIN 241—Bleaching Gumwood 
Sulfate Pulp. 


BULLETIN 242—Production and Use of 
Unsettled Bleach Liquor. 


BULLETIN 243—Procedures and Bright- 
ness Grades in Bleaching Sulfate 
Pulps. 











New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 


Caustic Soda Chlorine Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide 
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tically produced rayon filament yarn 
(both textile and tire types), 7,584,- 
447 pounds of imported filament ray- 
on yarns for textile purposes, and 
6,841,301 pounds of imported rayon 
staple fiber. This consumption fig- 
ure, however, excludes the imports 
of rayon tire yarns for use in mili- 
tary tires, which aggregated 6,354,- 
531 pounds. If the 1945 consumption 
figure, as noted above, was properly 
augmented by the addition of these 
imports of rayon tire yarn, then the 
total rayon available for use in Can- 
ada during 1945 would approximate 
41,900,000 pounds. 

Canadian domestic deliveries of 
both viscose and acetate filament 
rayon yarn in 1945 exceeded all pre- 
vious levels. Viscose yarn deliveries 
increased by 8% over 1944, while 
acetate yarn deliveries exceeded 
those of the preceeding year by 
11%. However, of the 13,100,000 
pounds of domestic viscose filament 
yarn shipped during 1945, about one 
half represented rayon tire type 
yarns for use in military tires. 


U. S. PRICES OF DISSOLVING 
WOOD PULP 


Prices are per 2,000 pounds, air dry 
basis (10% freight 
equalized for gross weight on respective 
Atlantic Seaboard or Gulf ports. 


May 1938 ...............$ 85 

Dec. 1938 ..... . 80 

Feb. 1939 .... 15 

Apr. 1940 . .. 80 

Jul. 1940 .... — $100 100 
Jul. 1943 ... . 85 100 110 
Apr. 1944 ....... 95 100 110 
Jan. 1946 ................ 107% 112% 117% 


moisture content), 


WOOD PULP: 








_ Covington, Va. 


LOCATIONS OF RAYON 
PLANTS IN U. S. 


Companies, locations and processes: 

American Bemberg Corp., Elizabeth, Tenn. 
(cuprammonium); American Enka Corp., Enka, 
N. C. (viscose); American Viscose Corp., Front 
Royal, Va., Lewiston, Pa., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Nitro, W. Va., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Roan- 
oke. Va. (viscose), and Meadville, Pa. (acetate) ; 
Celanese Corp. of America, Cumberland, Md., 
and Narrows, Va. (acetate); Delaware Rayon 
Co., New Castle, Del. (viscose); E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn., and Richmond, Va. (viscose), and 
Waynesboro, Va. (acetate); Hartford Rayon 
Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn. (viscose); Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Painesville, O., and 
Manville Jenckes 
Corp., Woonsocket, R. I. (viscose); National 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland (viscose); New Bed- 
ford Rayon Co., New Bedford, Mass. (viscose) ; 
North American Rayon Corp., Elizabethton, 
Tenn. (viscose); Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y. (viscose); Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. (acetate); Tubize Rayon Corp., 
Rome, Ga. (viscose and acetate), and U. S. Ray- 
on Corp., Brooklyn, Conn. (cuprammonium) . 


(viscose) ; 








Refuses Government 


Benn Brothers of London, England, 
control a large group of industrial pub- 
lications. Recently they announced that 
they would not accept any more govern- 
ment advertising, paid or free. The rea- 
sons given: shortage of paper and space 
sorely needed by business concerns. 


American rayon pulp has found 
important export markets in years 
past, as well as other sulfite pulps. 
The table below indicates the trend 
in exports of U. S. pulp before the 
war. 


Celanese Plants In Mexico 


And U. S. to Use Pulp 


The $5,000,000 rayon textile mill of Cela- 
nese Corp. of America will be in oper- 
ation at Guadalajar, Mxico, the mid- 
dle of 1946, an official of the company 
told Purp & Paper Inpustry this month. 
The mill may use either wood fiber or 
cotton linters, and perhaps both, he said, 
but would not be committed definitely. 

The same company this month acquired 
a plant at Belvidere, N. J., for the pro- 
duction of plastics and chemicals which 
will call for the expenditure of $10,000,000 
and employ 750. The plant was operated 
by the New Jersey Powder Co. during 
the war for the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder. 


United States Exports to Principal Countries, 1935-39 








Total 


(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


All 


United * Other 
*Kingdom ‘*Eurbdpean 


Other 
* Countries 


Canada 


* Belgium 


France 


os 08 ee of 


Exports 





135,686 16,159 
8,337 


16,722 


171,710 7,153 2,877 a/ 


8,151 


7,238 
5,442 
17,415 
5,026 


2,597 
1,490 
23,798 


164,705 
215,681 


193,485 
322,544 
140,484 
139, 504 


4,337 1,023 
3,950 
4,488 


1,629 


14,185 30,793 


61,533 15,133 


35,759 


5,197 31,657 17,450 


8,459 8,504 32,587 21,315 31,251 





a/ Included in "All Other Countries" 


United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce presented in Wood Pulp Statistics, 
United States Pulp Producer's Association, July 1944, pp. 67. 


Source: 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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Canada increases its supply for newspapers of 
U. S. and overseas. But American mills shift to 


other grades. 


Canada’s newsprint industry 
expects to ship more paper this year 
than ever before and to supply the 
United States market with record 
tonnage. 

But meanwhile, in the United 
States itself the trend is away from 
newsprint production to book paper 
and other paper that brings higher 
return. 

Estimates are that Canadian news- 
print mills during the first six 
months of 1946 will make total ship- 
ments at an annual rate of 3,696,- 
000 tons and will supply U. S. con- 
sumers at an annual rate of 3,000,- 
000 tons. The nearest approach to 
this figure for U. S. shipments was 
2,792,000 tons in 1942. Last year they 
were only 2,534,000 tons shipped. 

Within the past year or so there 
has been a sharp acceleration of the 
shift away from newsprint in the 
U. S., to the evident alarm of many 
newspaper publishers. But in the 
editorial pages of these newspapers 


U. S. Newsprint Industry’s Share 


Survey of world consumption. 


and on the floor of the Congress, 
which also has been concerned of 
late over the newsprint supplies, no 
voices were ever raised to support a 
domestic pulp or newsprint industry 
when the going was toughest in the 
period of depression. 

In the 20 years from 1926 to 1946 
United States productive capacity of 
newsprint has decreased more than 
50%, with a reduction of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons in actual out- 
put per year. Manufacturers main- 
tain that this has been brought about 
by unrestricted competition from 
newsprint mills elsewhere, imports 
from Europe at prices considerably 
under the domestic market, as well 
as the inability of many United 
States mills to earn a return on their 
investment comparable with the 
profits to be had in other fields. 

In 1926 there were 39 U. S. com- 
panies producing 1,684,000 tons of 
newsprint. 

By 1942 there were only 17, pro- 


Of Domestic Market Continues to Decrease 


ducing 953,000 tons. 

By 1945, only 12 produced 724,000 
tons. 

This year only eight companies 
will be in the field but a survey in- 
dicates U. S. production may be 
stepped up to 741,000 tons. 

A WPB task group has estimated 
there will only be five companies 
in the field in 1948, however, pro- 
ducing only 613,000 tons. 

Recent developments may throw a 
temporary brake on the trend. This 
magazine recently obtained informa- 
tion that Southern U. S. publishers 
have definitely decided on a two- 
machine newsprint plant in a South- 
eastern state, even if they have to 
finance it themselves; that the 
Southlands Paper Mills in Texas has 
ordered another newsprint machine 
and that Hearst has purchased the 
Pejebscot mill in Maine and will 
change it over to news production. 

But mills which have wholly or 
partially abandoned newsprint pro- 
duction in the past year or so are 
Crown Zellerbach at West Linn, 
Ore.; Wisconsin River Paper & Pulp 
Co., which was Wisconsin’s last 
newsprint mill and is now going to 
book paper; Maine Seaboard Paper 
Co., purchased by Time, Inc.; Inland 
Empire Paper Co.; Blandin Paper 
Co.; Finch, Pruyn & Co., and Gould 
Paper Co. Those which have gone 
into slick book paper for magazines 
are unlikely to ever return to news- 
print. 

Low-cost power, fuel, pulpwood 
and a large capital investment are 
requisites for a newsprint mill and 
there are few known locations in the 
United States where this combina- 


United States newsprint mills supplied 1612 per cent of the total newsprint available for consumption in the country in 1945 as compared with 
18 per cent in 1944, 20 per cent in 1943, 22 per cent in 1942, 25.2 per cent in 1941, 25.9 in 1940, and 26.1 in 1939. In 1939 they produced 76.3 
per cent. Correspondingly, supplies from Canada and Newfoundland increased, 
Each circle here represents the total amount of newsprint in the United States available for consumption in that year, with percentages supplied 


from domestic and foreign sources. 
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tion is available. Montana may be 
one. But Canada holds all the aces. 

Above we have mentioned the de- 
crease in number of producing com- 
panies in the U. S. The following 
table shows the decline in number of 
actual operations—m i 11s — making 
newsprint in the U. S., while those in 
Canada have increased. 


U. S. SOURCES OF NEWSPRINT 


SUPPLY 

U.S. Canadian 

Mills Mills Others 
et 85 15 ed 
co 36 57 7 
|. See 22 68 10 
|| Se eT 25 70 S 
1945 (estimated) 21 74 5 
1946 (estimated) 18 77 > 


1945 Production 


The 4,316,000 tons of newsprint 
produced in North America in 1945 
was 332,000 tons or 8% more than 
in 1944 and marked a reversal in the 
downward trend in production which 
began in 1942. However, it was still 
468,000 tons below the 1940-1941 av- 
erage and 627,000 tons below the 
peak production year of 1937, ac- 
cording to the News Print Service 
Bureau, New York. 


Canada produced 3,259,000 tons or 
7512% of the total; the United States 
output amounted to 724,000 or slight- 
ly less than 17%, while the New- 
foundland mills turned out 333,000 
tons or not quite 8% of the total. 


Production in Canada in 1945 was 
267,000 tons more than the preceding 
year—an increase of 9%—but was 
167,000 tons or 5% below 1941 and 
389,000 tons or 11% less than in 1937. 
United States production of news- 
print was 4,000 tons or not quite 1% 
more than in 1944. With the excep- 
tion of that year it was lower than in 
any year since the beginning of the 
century. Production in the United 
States has been decreasing steadily 
since 1926, and 1945 production was 
only 43% of that year’s total. New- 
foundland’s output showed an in- 
crease of 60,000 tons or 22% more 
than a year earlier but was still 18,- 
000 tons or 5% below its record pro- 
duction year of 1940. 


Shipments from the mills to all 
destinations were 38,000 tons less 
than production during the year 
with the result that mill stocks were 
higher by that amount than at the 
end of December, 1944. 


The upward trend of 1946 produc- . 


tion was shown early this year. To- 
tal North American production in 
February, 1945, was 323,862 tons and 
shipments were 300,065 tons. North 
American production in February, 
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1946, was greater than in any pre- 
ceding February. 


The Canadian mills produced 
132,369 tons more in the first two 
months of 1946 than in the first two 
months of 1945, an increase of 
26.2%. The output in the United 
States was 8.2% more, and in New- 
foundland, 10.8% more. Total in- 
crease of 147,810 tons was 21.9% 
more than in the first two months 
of 1945. . 


Exports and Imports 


The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reported that exports of 
newsprint from Canada in 1945 
amounted to 3,059,000 tons or an in- 
crease of 259,000 tons over 1944. Of 
this total 2,534,000 tons or 83% 
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1946 

First Estimate 
“U.SA. Overseas Toial 
eee 2,534,000 525,000 3,059,000 
paces 2,409,000 391,000 2,800,000 
eee 2,545,000 265,000 2,810,000 
wah ae 2,792,000 213,000 3,005,000 
asa 2,762,000 500,000 3,262,000 
Beree 2,586,000 657,000 3,243,000 
bases 2,206,000 452,000 2,658,000 
iene 1,938,000 486,000 2,424,000 
eee 2,899,000 556,000 3,455,000 
pane 2,399,000 594,000 2,993,000 
een 2,052,000 523,000 2,575,000 
469,000 2,935,000 


went to the United States and 525,- 
000 tons or 17% was shipped over- 
seas. Exports to the United States 
were 5% more than in 1944 but 
were 229,000 tons or 8% below 1941. 
Shipments to overseas’ markets 
were somewhat more than 134,000 
tons or 34% greater than in 1944 
and were exceeded only in the years 
1940, 1937 and 1936. 

Imports of newsprint into the 
United States in 1945, according to 
official Washington reports, 
amounted to 2,666,000 tons and were 
175,000 tons greater than in 1944. 
These imports include 2,534,000 tons 
or 95% from Canada, and 142,000 
tons or 5% from Newfoundland. Im- 
ports from Canada were 129,000 tons 
or 5% more than in 1944 while those 
from Newfoundland showed an in- 
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crease of 46,000 tons or 48% over 
the previous year. 

There were no imports of news- 
print from Europe during 1945 and 
no important quantities have come 
from that source since 1939 when 
imports from that _ continent 
amounted to 310,000 tons or 12% of 
total United States imports in that 
year. 


Overseas Newsprint 
Exports from North 
America 
(Short Tons) 


Increase 
1944 % 
391,000 34 
170,000 14 
15,000 20 


576,000 28 


1945 


Newfoundland 
United States 


Stocks held by publishers re- 
porting to the A.N.P.A. totaled 266,- 
000 tons on December 31, 1945, and 
were 76,000 tons below those held a 
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News Prwr Propuction 1914-1945 
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year earlier, and also were lower 
than at the end of any month since 
April, 1939. 


Stocks of North American manu- 
facturers on the same date amount- 
ed to 143,000 tons so that stocks 
held by these two groups totaled 
409,000 tons and were 36,000 tons 
below those held at the end of De- 
cember 1944. 


Inventories of publishers are still 
controlled by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration, and the latest 
order sets the limit at 30 days con- 
sumption in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States and 50 days in the 
Southern and Western States based 
on the average daily allowable con- 
sumption for the last six months of 
1945. 


Consumption Worldwide 


Estimates of consumption are 
difficult to make due to the un- 
known factor of the quantities held 
by consumers and the changes 
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1955 1940 


therein. Government controls over 
consumption ended Jan. 1 and 
thereafter nearly all U. S. news- 
papers were noticeably “fatter.” 


For 1945, the known factors af- 
fecting consumption were U. S. im- 
ports of 2,666,000 tons, domestic 
shipments by U. S. producers total- 
ing 707,000 tons and a decrease in 
A.N.P.A. publishers’ stocks amount- 
ing to 76,000 tons or a total of 3,- 
449.000 tons. The current estimate 
is that A.N.P.A. publishers’ con- 
sumption represents 71% of total 
consumption. If the assumption is 
made that stocks held by other con- 
sumers decreased in that ratio a fig- 
ure of 3,480,000 tons apparent con- 
sumption is arrived at. This is 7% 
more than in 1944. 


Consumption of the _ reporting 
newspapers in 1945 showed an in- 
crease of less than 442% over 1944. 
While the percentage is lower than 
that indicated above, it must be re- 
membered that the smaller pub- 
lishers were not required to reduce 
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These improved facilities will en- 
able us to serve more adequately 
the needs of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry of the Pacific Northwest. 


Ruggedly Built, Efficient Pumps for 
DECKERS, WASHERS, THICKENERS 
and other Services in the Modern 
Paper Mill. 


Distributors of Quality 
Pumping Equipment } 
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yx GOULDS PUMPS ——<=InNCE 1865 
3% GARDNER-DENVER PUMPS 
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* BARNES PUMPS for the Pacific Northwest 
a 
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consumption to the same extent as 
the large users and there has also 
been an increase in use by con- 
sumers other than in newspapers. 

Leading Sunday newspapers in 
the U. S. averaged 70 pages in size 
in 1945 or a gain of 2 pages over 
the 1944 average but were consid- 
erably below the average for any 
year since 1933. 

Leading daily newspapers last 
year averaged 22 pages in size or 1 
page below 1944. This was the low- 
est of any year. 

In comparison, reports from Lon- 
don say British newspapers are not 
hopeful of increasing paper size over 
six or eight pages this year, but are 
anxious to get enough newsprint to 
publish more copies. 

At present, Britain’s newspapers 
absorb about 5,000 tons of news- 
print weekly—all from the dollar 
area—and they believedly have 
about six month’s reserves on hand. 

In Eire, government control is 
still being exercised over daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

Recently, because of greater sup- 
plies, however, the government has 
allowed a larger ration of newsprint 
to dailies which are now running 
eight-page papers as against those 
of four pages published throughout 
the war. 


In France, only 27% of prewar 
newsprint is now available to 
French newspapers. Before the war 
the monthly newsprint consumption 
by French newspapers ranged from 
32,000 to 35,000 tons. Now the 
newsprint committee—an unofficial 
body—is able to dole out only about 
9,500 to 10,000 tons monthly. 

In India, permits to import news- 
print are being refused or delayed, 
and in South Africa war-starved 
newspapers have swallowed in- 
creased ration newsprint fed to 
them since government control sus- 
pended early in December and are 
hungry for more. 


Canadian Situation 


Improvements in the Cana- 
dian newsprint situation has been 
brought about by a slightly better 
manpower supply resulting in more 
production in the woods and by op- 
erational changes effected in var- 
ious Canadian mills. 

“Although it is estimated that Ca- 
nadian mills will in 1946 produce 
28% more newsprint than in 1939, 
there are two important factors ad- 
versely affecting the supply situa- 
tion,” points out R. M. Fowler, 
president of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association and the News- 
print Association of Canada. “One 
is that there have been some shifts 
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Per Capita ConsumPTION oF News Print 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Per Capita ConsumpTION 
in PouNnDs 


1900 1910 1920 





1930 1940 1958 








U. S. CONSUMPTION OF NEWSPRINT 





Newsprint Paper Used 
Year— Population Tons Per Capita 
ISS? .. 127,521,000 3,300,000 51.7 Ibs. 
1936 _ 128,429,000 3,650,000 56.8 Ibs. 
1937 . 129,257,000 3,830,000 59.3 Ibs. 
1936 ... 130,215,000 3,458,000 53.1 lbs. 
i. —_— 131,878,000 3,550,000 54.1 lbs. 
1940 _ 132,817,000 3,730,000 56.2 Ibs. 
1941 . 133,923,000 3,930,000 58.7 lbs. 
1942 .. 134,633,000 3,800,000 56.4 bbs. 
1943 .. 136,497,000 3,650,000 53.5 lbs. 
1944 138,101,000 3,250,000 47.1 Ibs. 
1945 139,621,000 3,480,000 49.8 Ibs. 


in distribution during the past six 
years. The other factor is the low 
level of newsprint stocks the world 
over.” 

Customers of Canadian newsprint 
mills in Canada have received an 
average of 6% of the total Canadian 
tonnage through the prewar and 
wartime periods and will continue 
to receive the same share this year. 
Before the war, United States con- 
sumers received an average of 76% 
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of total Canadian newsprint output 
and during the war 81%, due in part 
to the exclusion of paper from Eu- 
ropean sources and decline in U. S. 
production. This year, the United 
States will continue to receive 81% 
of the Canadian newsprint produc- 
tion. 

Before the war, Canada’s news- 
print shipments to all countries 
other than Canada and the United 
States accounted for 18% of the 
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MULTI-STAGE PULP WASHING 
for Pulp Mill Efficiency 


The best way to cope with keener com- 
petition is to achieve highest possible effi- 
ciency in the various stages of processing. 
Aggressive pulp mill management will 
gain definite advantages by replacing out- 
moded equipment with the highly effi- 


cient Swenson-Nyman Multi-Stage Pulp 


A Valuable Booklet 


containing photographs, dia- 
grams, and facts of interest to 
pulp mill executives will be 
gladly mailed on request. Ask 
for Bulletin F-104 today. 









® Black Liquor Evaporators 
© Pulp Washers e Lime Sludge Filters 

© Causticizers e Digester Blow Condensers 
© Surface Condensers 

e Kraft Pulp Deckers 
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Washer. Because of the high efficiency of 
Swenson-Nyman washers it is possible to 
do an excellent job with fewer drums, 
thus reducing total installed cost as well 
as Operating expense. Equipment now in 


Operation is bringing remarkable savings. 


Swenson engineers will gladly analyze 
your individual requirements and recom- 


mend suitable equipment. 
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total production; in wartime they 
were 13% and they are expected to 
remain at 13% this year, a decline 
of 2% from 1945. Curtailment of 
shipments to countries outside the 
North American continent was 
chiefly due to shortage of shipping. 
This year, shipping services are still 
somewhat dislocated, but the pri- 
mary reason for comparatively low 
level of foreign shipments is the ar- 
bitrary restrictions placed on im- 
ports because of exchange condi- 
tions, the United Kingdom being a 


seems to be no likelihood of this be- 
ing done within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, those companies that have the 
capacity have endeavored to make 
the most of their facilities. 


As an instance of this Captain Ar- 
thur A. Schmon, president of On- 
tario Paper Co. and its subsidiary 
Quebec North Shore Paper Co., re- 
cently announced that newsprint 
production would be increased 20,- 
000 tons this year as the result of 
assistance from Beaver Wood Fibre 


“Whether one compare 1946 with 
1941 or with some other period,” 
states the Canadian association, “it 
is important to realize that com- 
parisons of total supply may be dif- 
ferent from the actual positions of 
individual consumers and producers; 
some consumers and some produc- 
ers may be more fortunate, or less 
fortunate, than the average level.” 


Each instance of an_ individual 
consumer faring better than the ay- 
erage means an equivalent instance 




















aeteble itustretion of this condition. Co., previously concentrating on of another consumer falling below 
British buyers recently concluded wallboard. the average. Consequently, with 
an agreement, however, whereby At the other extremity of Canada, the general shortage of supply 
they would take 50,000 long tons of | Powell River Co. again had all its which exists, a sure road to acute 
Canadian and Newfoundland news- newsprint machines in production disorder among United States con- 
‘ print this year—and this was ap- for the first time in more than two sumers is to have individuals pur 
proved by the British government years, and Pacific Mills, Ltd., was — policies of seeking or taking dis- 
which, however, stipulated that the carrying out a program to increase proportionate amounts to the dis- 
remainder of a 224,000 long ton or- groundwood supply. In the central advantage of other consumers, adds 
der which had been originally con- area, Great Lakes Paper Co., at Fort the association's statement. 
tracted for must be deferred for pos- William, was announcing an in- In the five pre-war years total 
sible shipment until next year or in crease of at least 25% in wood cut shipments from Canadian mills ay- 
1948. this year. Paper mill production eraged 3,003,000 tons a year. In the 
While no new newsprint equip- there will be close to 100%, com- six war years the average was 3,- 
ment is being installed and there pared with 77% in 1945. 228,000 tons, an increase of 225,000 
SOURCES OF NEWSPRINT USED IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Tons in Round Numbers) 
Source: News Print Service Bureau 
7———— Imports into the U. S. From ————_ Available for 
U. S. Production U. S. Exports Canada Newfoundland Europe Consumption 
1913 1,305,000 43,000 ZIGQ0G ee 1,000 1,482,000 
PY est Ae 1,313,000 61,000 310,000 5,000 1,567,000 
1915 1,239,000 55,000 367,000 1,000 1,552,000 
1916 1,315,000 76,000 468,000 ners 1,707,000 
eS 1,359,000 94,000 558,000 1,000 1,824,000 
1918 1,260,000 97,000 596,000 scsases 1,759,000 
ee 1,375,000 111,000 628,000 3,000 1,895,000 
1920 1,512,000 49,000 679,000 1,000 50,000 2,193,000 
1921 1,225,000 17,000 657,000 were 135,000 2,000,000 
ee 1,448,000 26,000 896,000 133,000 2,45 1,000 
Sa eS 1,485,000 16,000 1,109,000 — 200,000 2,778,000 
1924 1,481,000 17,000 1,197,000 4,000 156,000 2,821,000 
ee 1,530,000 23,000 1,295,000 20,000 133,000 2,955,000 
 —_—_—_— 1,684,000 19,000 1,658,000 94,000 100,000 3,517,000 
ENT: 1,486,000 12,000 1,776,000 89,000 122,000 3,461,000 
1928 1,418,000 11,000 1,926,000 114,000 116,000 3,563,000 
1929 1,392,000 19,000 2,195,000 132,000 96,000 3,796,000 
1930 1,282,000 10,000 1,989,000 156,000 134,000 3,551,000 
es 1,157,000 10,000 1,754,000 160,000 151,000 3,212,000 
1932 1,009,000 8,000 1,533,000 114,000 144,000 2,793,000 
1933 946,000 11,000 1,545,000 95,000 153,000 2,728,000 
oe Re DE 961,000 23,000 1,956,000 107,000 147,000 3,148,000 
1935 912,000 23,000 2,062,000 124,000 197,000 3,272,000 
_,, eae 921,000 15,000 2,422,000 87,000 243,000 3,658,000 
ees 946,000 17,000 2,899,000 124,000 294,000 4,246,000 
1938 820,000 6,000 1,938,000 94,000 243,000 3,089,000 
1939 954,259 13,000 2,206,000 104,600 310,000 3,561,859 
1940 1,013,000 44,000* 2,586,000 157,000 34,000 3,746,000 
as 1,058,000 73,000* 2,762,000 217,000 3,000 4,015,000 
1942 953,000 42,000** 2,900,000** 120,000** None 3,800,000 
1943 805,000 35,000** 2,792,000** 110,000** None 3,250,000 
1944 717,120 40,161** 2,430,000** 100,000** None 3,650,000 
on 724,000 45,000 2,534,000 142,000 None 3,335,000 
*Includes paper which is not standard newsprint. Standard newsprint exports from the U. S during 1940 did not exceed 15,000 tons: during a 
1941 the exports did not exceed 25,000 tons. 
**Dept of Commerce figures. 
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Summer Cooling 


Perhaps you know ROSS AIR SYSTEMS as individual units. Actually a combination of units is used to meet your indi- 
vidual mill requirements; to make one integral and complete AIR SYSTEM for your particular manufacturing process. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION prides itself in being one organization that can properly take care of 
all your air needs. Each problem is carefully analyzed with the overall picture in mind. 


= J.0.ROSS 


CONTROL OF AIR 
ER GINEERING CORP. FOR MODERN 
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SYSTEMS 350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. SYSTEMS. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago-6 * 79 Milk St., Boston-9 © 12953 Greeley Ave., Detroit-3 * 1709 W. Eighth St., los Angeles-14 
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tons a year. This was achieved de- 
spite war shortages of manpower, 
materials and transportation and in 
the face of sharply rising costs. 

In 1946, on the basis of estimates 
for the first six months, total ship- 
ments from Canadian mills will be 
3,696,000 tons—a new high mark 
which betters the five-year pre-war 
average by 693,000 tons or 23%. It 
exceeds the wartime average by 
468,000 tons or 15%. From 1945 it is 
a one-year jump of 437,000 tons. 

In 1946 most of the eastern Cana- 
dian mills will be trying to meet 
post-war demand while still under 
war-restricted wood supply, cut a 
year or more ago. The estimate of 
3,696,000 tons in 1946 is, therefore a 
demonstration of enterprise and res- 
iliency not easily duplicated by any 
other industry of similar propor- 
tions. 


Newsprint Data 


: It takes 1400 rolls of newsprint weigh- 
ing 1800 pounds each to print the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. 


Report on Holland’s 
Paper Industry 


If sufficient coal, electric power and 
pulp are available, Holland will produce 
40% of pre-war paper capacity this year, 
according to Eli de Vries, paper industry 
advisor to a Dutch economic mission in 
the U. S. He just made a three months’ 
trip to Holland. 

Contrary to reports published last year, 
he said the big Van Gelder Zonen news- 
print mill was not destroyed by the Ger- 
mans and is in fair condition. 

He said three mills were completely 
destroyed—Papier Fabriek de Maasmond 
in Raamsdonksveer (whose machines 
were purchased by Van Gelder Zonen); 
a tissue mill in Gennep and the Penne- 
koek mill in Helsum. Other slightly dam- 
aged mills will be repaired. 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT INDEXES SHOWING 
RELATIVE JOB STABILITY 





Newsprint Prices 


Newsprint manufacturers were 
granted a $3 per ton price increase 
March 29, 1945, followed by a $6 in- 
crease on Dec. 11, 1945. The latter was 
the fourth granted by OPA during the 
war control period, raising the “port” 
ceiling price from $50 to $67 per ton. 


The two 1945 increases were calcu- 
lated to increase the payments made 
by U. S. publishers by more than 
$30,000,000 during this year. 


The following are newsprint prices 
for New York delivery in the 1940-44 
period, compared with the correspond- 
ing five years of World War I and 
showing the cumulative percentage in- 
creases: 


Pct. Pct. 
Price Inc. Price Inc. 
1915 $41.78 a 1941 $50.00 nil 


1916 51.78 24 1942 50.00 nil 
1917 63.78 48 1943 54.66 9 
1918 6430 54 1944 58.00 16 
1919 79.40 90 1945 61.00 5 
1940 50.00... 1945 67.00 10 











Ton of Paper Makes 
140,000 News Pages 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. figures that 140,000 full-sized news- 
paper pages can be produced from a ton 
of newsprint. This would figure down to 
4666 copies of a 30-page newspaper per 
ton. 


Advertising Climbs 


Advertising expenditures in 1944 are 
estimated well over the $2'4 billion 
mark, and in most probability broke 
the all-time record of $2.6 billion reach- 
ed in the boom year of 1929. 


New Wet Strength 
Photo Paper 


Eastman Kodak holds a new patent on 
a photographic paper featuring a special 
sizing of melamine resin and the alumi- 
num salt of a monobasic acid. The coat- 
ing is said to impart high wet strength 
qualities and to increase resistance to 
blister and frilling when the print is 
dried. 


Comparison Between 
Number of Companies 
Producing Newsprint in 
U. S. in 1926 and 1946 


(According to WPB Task Committee) 


Capacity Tons 
1926 1946 (?) 


Alexandria Paper Co....... 15,000 
Algonquin Paper Co......... 29,000 
Cliff Paper Co...................... 13,000 
Con. Water P. & Pa. Co. 102,000 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
(and predecessors) ...... 174,000 (?) 219,000 


Cushnoc Paper Co............. 20,000 

De Grasse Paper Co......... 56,000 

Dells Pulp & Paper Co..... 12,000 ees 
Escanaba Paper Co........... 370,000 mee 
Finch, Pruyn & Co..........._ 44,000 10,000 
Flambeau Paper Co....... . 14,000 pare 
Gilman Paper Co............... 17,000 e..! 
Gould Paper Co................. 30,000 nee 


Grandfather Falls Co..... pi ee 
Great Northern P. Co..... 257,000 300,000 
Great Western Paper Co. 20,000 <i 
Hawley Pulp & P. Co....... 9,000 56,000 
Hennepin Paper Co........... pl 
High Falls Pulp & P. Co. 8,000 ae 
Inland Empire Paper Co. 29,000 20,000 
International Paper Co... 323,000 a 
Blandin Paper Co............. | es 
Maine Seaboard P. Co... _ .......... 104,000 
Manistique P. & P. Co... 20,000 oon 
Minn. & Ontario P. Co... 76,000 asaya 
Nekoosa-Edwards P. Co. 10,000 __.......... 
Northwest Paper Co....... 14,000 cee 
Oswegatchi Paper Co..... 16,000 





Oswego Falls Corp........... 11,000 sina 
Pejepscot Paper Co........... o_o 
St. Croix Paper Co........... 55,000 75,000 
St. George Paper Co......... 10,000 acute 
St. Regis Paper Co............. 115,000 
Sherman Paper Co........... 16,000 cai 
Southland Paper Mills.. _ .......... 55,000 
Tidewater P. Mills Co..... elk a 
Watab Paper Co................. 17,000 inte 
Waterway P. Prod. Co... 14,000 
West End Paper Co......... 13,000 
Wisconsin River Paper & 
I et ccie ces 25,000 
| ne nepeitaae 1,739,000 839,000 


EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, HOURS AND 
EARNINGS IN U. S. PAPER BOX INDUSTRY* 





Indexes of employ- 














1923 = 100 

_ ment and payrolls stead 
~~ — - ~ 
AllManw- Heavy Tron and Paper ae ee ae 
acturing uto ectrical Equipment Steel and Pulp Veer. «uae wages per wk. earnings earnings 
1932... 60.4 33.7 69.6 24.9 65.2 83.5 1934 81.3 $66.3 36.6 49.6c $18.16 
1933... 65.8 60.2 69.7 25.0 68.0 , 88.9 1935. 84.7 72.7 38.1 49.7¢ 18.92 
1934... 77.7 88.7 98.8 37.2 82.0 103.5 1936 90.7 81.7 40.9 48.1c 19.55 
1933... $2.8 95.8 $3.3 36.9 88.2 105.2 1937 99.9 94.9 40.4 51.5¢ 20.57 
1936... 90.7 103.6 112.7 45.0 104.2 108.4 1938__ Be 87.3 38.4 54.4¢ 20.72 
1937_. 101.9 116.5 144.6 57.9 118.2 114.2 1939__ 100.0 100.0 40.2 54.7¢ 21.78 
ae.... G&.S 71.0 78.9 48.7 89.3 103.4 1940. 102.9 103.3 39.2 56.2c 21.92 
1939. 96.3 91.0 79.9 57.9 98.5 108.6 1941 317.3 133.7 41.5 60.7¢ 25.01 
1940... 97.9 103.7 107.4 74.6 112.5 116.8 942... 116.7 139.8 41.0 67.4c 27.37 
1941. 119.8 114.2 158.4 115.9 1305 125.8 1943__ 120.5 176.8 43.9 73.6c 32.25 

3942... 133.6 n.a. n.a. n.a. 131.7 523.3 pr Re , i 
f Lab lud blishments 

SO ee ee ee eee 


cases, ribbon biocks, spools, tubes and similar products; folding and set-up 
boxes, corrugated and solid-fiber shi c iners, decorated, litho- 


graphed, lacquered paper. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. 
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P's 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board. 
n.a.: Not available but included in total manufacturing. 
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Huntington Rubber Mills (Ore.) 
Tel. Atwater 2313 
7100 S. W. Macadam Ave., Portland 1, Oregon 


Protective Coverings — Mechanical Rubber Goods 


HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, Inc. «.«., 


Telephone MAin 2166 


35 West Lander Street 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


e RUBBER COVERED ROLLS e PROTECTIVE LINING and COVERS 
e MARINE and MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


Huntington Rubber Mills of Canada Ltd. (B.c.) 
Tel. Coquitlam 56 
Port Coquitlam British Columbia 


Protective Coverings — Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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More on Labor Relations 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Publications and Letters 


House organs, publications, 
letters, reports and other written 
matter have a way of binding closer 
the ties between employes and their 
companies. We could write reams 
about this written material, some of 
which is indicated in illustrations 
with this article. 

“Years of Paper” —a_ beautiful 
publication of the Crown Zellerbach 
organization is not published very 
often but when it does come out, 
it is something for an employe to 
be proud of showing or having in 
his library. 

The “Log” and the “Annual Re- 
port to Champions” are distinctive 
and high class publications of Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Nekoosa-Edwards each year is- 
sues a statement of company assets 
and liabilities, production, sales, 
construction and proposed program 
of operations in pamphlet form and 
distributes it to all employes. 

Perhaps it would be instructive to 
observe how Ralph Hayward, presi- 
dent and general manager of KVP, 
has made practical use of publica- 
tions. 

For over six years Mr. Hayward 
has periodically written letters 
which have been sent to the em- 
ployees’ homes, discussing economic 
problems, plans for the company’s 
future, reports on the company’s 
performance during previous years, 
etc. KVP has found this method to 
be a most satisfactory one for get- 
ting information into the home 
where it will be perused by the em- 
ployee and his family. KVP believes 
this creates a closer tie. It is only 
reasonable to assume that such in- 
formation will be read by the wife 
and older children and that some- 
thing of a feeling of kinship with 
the company is engendered in them. 
The letters are models of frankness 
and open-ness. 

KVP is resuming this year pub- 
lication of its plant and Parchment 
village newspaper. 

Among some of the outstanding 
house organs which are being pub- 
lished in the pulp and paper indus- 
try are organs the Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. in Savannah, at Powell 
River Paper Co., at some of the 
Fibreboard mills in the west and 
at Rayonier’s Fernandina, Fla., mill. 


Suggestion Boxes 


Suggestion systems are one 
of the best known means to en- 
courage employe interest in com- 
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pany business and at the same time 
to increase efficiency in the mills. 
One angle about suggestions which 
merits considerable thought is 
whether or not they should be made 
“anonymously” or “secretly.” We 
needn’t go into that issue here but 
there were a lot of good reasons for 
both sides given to our editors con- 
ducting this survey. 

I. J. Harvey, president of the 
Flintkote Co., summarized the sug- 
gestion plan’s purpose, which his 
company has installed, when he 
said: “In the final analysis, the great 
and fertile breeding ground for 
ideas is among the men and women 
daily on the job.” 

Some mills pay big bonuses or 
prizes for a few suggestions chosen 
in competition; other mills pay more 
numerous and smaller prizes for any 
kind of suggestion that improves an 
operational situation, no matter how 
trivial. 

A suggestion system is utilized at 
Camas mill of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. which rewards anyone for any 
plan which will ease operational dif- 
ficulties or effect savings or increase 
safety or efficiency factors. A mon- 
etary award based on net results 
and figured proportionately to the 
savings accomplished influences the 
thought of workers toward practical 
contributions. Several thousand dol- 
lars a year go out in this way, but 
the awards earn their own way gen- 
erally speaking, and have the ulti- 
mate advantage of proving that em- 
ployes do not merely accept condi- 
itions, but are willing to better them 
to the best of their abilities by pre- 
senting ideas, some of which have 
been extremely important. When 
anyone can point with pride to the 
fact this idea or that suggestion 
came from his brain and was ac- 
cepted by his company, the creative 
impulse and the sense of role are 
equally satisfied. 


Recreation 

Recreation should not be ig- 
nored as a means of strengthening 
bonds between management and 
employes. Where a man finds his 
fun, he also finds sentimental at- 
tachment. 

We could list a great many things 
—the teams with the attractive uni- 
forms supplied by such companies as 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. and Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. There are basket- 
ball, baseball, golf, bowling and 
other teams; some for women, too. 
When they compete in leagues with 
other industries or other groups in 
their community, the interest and 
loyalty is intensified. 
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Christmas parties are other “ties,” 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., in 
Bellingham, Wash., puts on a really 
fabulous one every year. The Coos 
Bay Pulp Corp., Empire, Ore., has 
been having Christmas parties for 
six years for employes and their 
children. Weyerhaeuser mills, like- 
wise, have had great success with 
these parties. 

Typical is the KVP Christmas 
party at Parchment, Mich. The 
party is held in the Parchment com- 
munity house, where there are stage 
facilities. The community house is 
decorated in keeping with the spirit 
of the season. An orchestra com- 
prised largely of people within the 
plant and a choir from the commun- 
ity provide the musical entertain- 
ment. KVP invites renowned speak- 
ers in for addresses. At the con- 
clusion of this party each employee 
receives a Christmas gift. The gift 
has varied throughout the years 
from turkeys and baskets of food 
to, in more recent years, a check in 
lieu of such food. 


In some ways, the development of 
recreation at the Nekoosa-Edwards 
mills on the Wisconsin River at Port 
Edwards is unique, and so we will 
describe these in some detail. One 
idea in practice is keeping a record 
of the sports or games each employe 
likes best. 


The company owns lake property 
about four miles from the plant 
which is restricted to the use of em- 
ployees, their families and friends, 
where a building is available for 
group meetings and social gather- 
ings and where picnic grounds and 
a bathing beach are available. 


A restaurant, soda fountain, bowl- 
ing alleys and billiard and pool 
tables are also maintained in a 
building which is adjacent to the 
plant and in which employees are 
given reduced rates through the 
purchase of ticket books. 

Soft drink and confectionery dis- 
pensers are placed through the mills 
for the emlpoyee’s convenience and 
milk is distributed throughout the 
plant during the regular lunch pe- 
riods. 

A community park is located only 
a short distance from the plant and 
the company has recently made a 
natatorium, meeting rooms and rec- 
reation rooms. This building will 
be at the disposal of all employees 
and community residents. 

Victory gardens and canning cen- 
ters have been sponsored during the 
past several years with all of the 
necessary locations, preparations 
and fertilizing of ground, and inci- 
dentals required for the promotion 
of victory gardens and canning cen- 
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War's demands widened both the use of paper 
and the use of color in paper. 


Close to these advances, National Technical 


Service can be of practical assistance in apply- 
erty 
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ing improved coloring techniques to post-war 
paper products. It includes: 
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The expert advice of practical technicians 


on paper-color problems and stock analyses. 
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A complete line of paper-maker’s colors 
rigidly standardized to assure uniform 
quantity-production results. 


. Nearby warehouse stocks promptly serv- 
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ing all American and Canadian producers. 
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the ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON PAYROLLS AND HOURS WORKED 





7-——— ALL HAZARDOUS INDUSTRY OF STATE ———, —PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURING. 


Increase or Decrease 


Increase or Decrease 














Compared With Compared With 
Workmen Preceding Year Workmen Preceding Year 
Year. Payroll Hours Payroll Hours Work Payroll Hours Payroll Hours Work 
1927. $255,669,929 396,071,584 $4,855,526 f° neem srs 
1928 __ 271,223,403 414,002,480 6.08% 4.53% 5,573,223 8,507,600 14.78% 10.33% 
1929 288,903,912 437,600,400 6.52% 5.70% 7,845,335 12,275,072 40.77% = 44.28% 
1930 _.. 260,002,808 397,369,096 -10.00% -9.19% 9,110,285 13,874,832 16.12% 13.03% 
1931 188,705,890 317,120,680 -27.42% -20.19% 6,990,889 11,360,944 -23.26%  -18.12% 
aa 131,893,000 255,078,920 -30.11% -19.56% 5,063,638 8,960,224  -27.57%  -21.13% 
1933. 129,023,888 260,928,662 -2.18% 2.29% 5,166,375 9,693,579 2.03% 8.18% 
1934 161,702,804 284,179,483 25.33% 8.91% 7,435,151 11,835,457 43.91% 22.10% 
s . 187,578,233 312,935,429 16.00% 10.12% 8,131,888 12,560,285 9.37% 6.12% 
1936 241,960,112 379,926,777 28.99% 21.41% 9,858,151 14,638,927 21.23% 16.55% 
1937 __ 286,480,085 412,743,811 18.40% 8.64% 12,607,622 16,305,933 27.89% 11.37% 
1938 _____- 267,784,196 379,432,496 6.53% -8.07% 10,227,766 12,254,194 -18.88%  -24.85% 
1939 303,602,602 413,236,113 +13.38% +8.91% 11,919,822 14,197,262 +16.54% -+15.86% 
1940 __. _ 345,887,756 458,512,732 +13.93% +10.96% 14,517,595 16,905,387 +21.79% +19.07% 
ae 475,291,383 - 561,751,286 +37.41% +22.52% 17,236,948 18,234,058 +18.73%  +7.86% 
1942 __ 815,109,078 776,362,062 +71.50% +38.20% 20,724,118 19,642,765 20.23% 7.73% 
1943 -1,120,516,847 937,602,553 +37.47% +20.77% 19,879,950 16,787,877 —4.07% —14.53% 
1944 1.270,266,925 1,003,431,671 +13.36% -+7.02% 21,865,943 17,411,977 +9.99%  +3.72% 
1945 979,223,289 787,182,567 —22.91% —21.55% 21,995,846 17,491,211 4.59%  +.46% 
Source: Department of Labor and Industries, State of Washington. 
ters provided by Nekoosa-Edwards. ‘i Approximate 
Each Fall a Harvest has been ar- —_— STATE OF OREGON _ Number 
ranged at which employees and Year Payroll Work Days Employees 
community residents could display Fiscal Year 1927-1928 $2,691,220.18 581,833 1,939 
the vegetables, fruits and flowers Fiscal Year 1928-1929 ~ 2,946,218.92 640,724 2,136 
pa ag Rage erg agapee July to Dec., 1931, Inc. 1,017,435.13 235,114 1,566 
Calendar Veee 1932__ 1,896,692.09 504,311 1,681 
awarded. Calendar Year 1933 1,819,904.95 535,789 1.786 
The personnel department main- = Calendar Year 1934 2,577,436.84 700,842 2'336 
tains a record, which is taken at the = Calendar Year 1935 2,984,889.22 778,547 2,837 
time of employment and revised as Calendar Year 1936 3,578,624.01 839,063 2,697 
ee of each employee's | hob Calendar Year 1937 _ 4,298,917.22 857,696 2,861 
omg pursuits and individual hob- = Calendar Year 1938 3,207,313.93 596,405 2,052 
bies. This record is used for organ- = Cafendar Year 1939 3,089,061.69 580,161 2,044 
izing campeon activities among Calendar Year 1940 3,910,458.40 674,075 2,338 
employees and for acquainting indi- = Calendar Year 1941 4,800,939.96 742,011 2.577 
vidual employes with others who Cuajendar Year 1942 5,465,656.77 759,156 2,622 
are ag ed in the same hobbies. = Calendar Year 1943 _ 6,372,006.72 769,963 2,695 
, y piel profs Roo. oa Calendar Year 1944 7,028,481.01 877,478 3,006 
pulp and paper industry which sends Cileaies Yar 60 7,948,596. 83 673, 787 


some men off in rarified atmospheres 290 
of which impractical dreams are 
made of. To some others, it’s just 
about the most boring subject they 
ever hear around the mills. Some- 
where in between is the right place 
for safety. 


Source: Oregon ‘State Teutistetal Aecident Comatntaaon. 
Data from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1931 not available. 


CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL DATA 


(Based on on all contribution reports submitted to department) 

















For the purposes of employe mo- 1943 \ + 1944 ’ 
rale, which is the subject of this a = of ea Total No. of pe 
article, several mill executives in- agee ae rige es Wages Plants - 
terviewed agreed that the most im- Induary a (a)__ Jam, Dee. Paid (c) & 
portant thing to be achieved in any “ bey as re $19,194,995 136 8,294 8,245 $20,683,393 145 _ 

f : ] oated an azed Paper 1,488,545 8 802 634 1,541,469 8 664 
pe: wd a S bie — og Paper Envelopes 1,809,274 14 832 780 1,802,058 14 682 
parucyenwn. come co Gem smo Paper Bags 1,386,903 13 761 740 1,832,669 16 892 
stressed the need for convincing evi- Paperboard Containers & 
dence that management is actively Boxes(c) _ 11,050,975 58 4,419 4,545 6,549,062 53 2,716 
interested in safety. Both points oe — op P ed 

F roducts, not elsewhere 
were stressed by an Alabama mill classified(b) (c) 3,459,298 43 1,480 1,546 8,958,135 54 3,758 


executive. 

As a typical case, the safety com- 
mittee at the Everett, Wash., pulp 
mill of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
is organized along very much the 
same lines as those in other plants. 
It is made up of 30 members evenly 
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(a) Each branch of a multiple establishment—concern is counted as a separate establishment. 

(b) Includes branches of such firms as pulp mills, paper mills and paperboard mills. 

(c) Note considerable change between years 1943 and 1944 in classifications “Paperboard 
Containers and Boxes” and “Pulp Goods and Paper Products, not elsewhere classified.” This is 
due to changing industrial classification of firms manufacturing paperboard as well as making 
containers and boxes from ‘‘Paperboard Containers and Boxes” group (firms fabricating containefs 
from purchased stock) to “not elsewhere classified” group. 


Source: California Department of Employment affiliated with Social Security Board Report 
127A, No. 47 for 1943, No. 52 for 1944. 
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t. end of hostilities rather than easing 
the paper shortage, has served only to 
intensify it. Industry, severely rationed for 
years, now seeks ever greater tonnage of 
good Everett papers — yet with the best 
will in the world and the greatest produc- 
tion:in our history, finished products fall 
short of demand...For letterpress and 
lithography the smooth, level sheets, high 
opacity, uniform finish and fine printing 

- surface of Everett papers fill the exacting 
requirements of Printing Craftsmen for the 
highest quality of reproduction... You are 
assured we at Everett will continue to 
serve old customers to the utmost limit of 
our capacity and.so hope to retain in full 


measure their most priceless confidence. 
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EVERETT PULP & PAPER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO EVERETT, WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 
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divided between labor and manage- 
ment and includes one employe from 
each department and all the fore- 
men. 

The present committee chairman 
is an hourly paid man and all mem- 
bers of the inspection committee are 
on the hourly pay basis. 

In Michigan, the KVP Co. has a 
safety committee with representa- 
tives from various sections of the 
plant, whose function is to assist 
the safety supervisor in carrying out 
a plant-wide program. This system, 
so commonly used but little thought 
of from this angle provides just an- 
other avenue by which employes are 
made to feel they are playing a vital 
part in company endeavors, 

At Nekoosa-Edwards, they call it 
a “Workmen’s Safety Committee”, 
the members of which are selected 
to represent all operating depart- 
ments. These committeemen serve 
for a term of one year and have an 
opportunity in the monthly meet- 
ings to express themselves with re- 
gard to plant safety, housekeeping, 
sanitation, or any problem concern- 
ing the employees’ working condi- 
tions, health and welfare. 

Accident prevention receives high 
priority in Pacific Mills organiza- 
tion in Canada, where a joint labor- 
management committee deals with 
all phases of safety. 

Here is the way one safety su- 
pervisor summed it up: 

“Safety programs are employed 
nearly everywhere because they al- 
ways pay in bettered relationships. 
That a company is interested in sav- 
ing men from accidental injury or 
worse appeals to the men’s own in- 
stincts of self preservation. From an 
employer’s standpoint, the definite 
result of any such program is plant 
cleanliness which of necessity re- 
solves itself into more efficiency.” 

Whether the company operates 
with a committee working under the 
personnel department as at Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash., where 10 men are 
appointed every six months with the 
cooperation of and in conjunction 
with the union, together with 5 
supervisory members on behalf of 
the company, or whether the pro- 
gram actually heads up in the office 
of a Safety Supervisor in each mill 
who works under a general safety 
supervisor for all mills, as in Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., ends achieved are 
the same: bettered relationships, 
more efficiency. 

First Aid training follows along 
as an adjunct to any safety program. 
Such training of itself makes em- 
ployes safety conscious. If men are 
aware of the effects of injuries, no 
special stress need be placed on ac- 
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cident prevention; such grows from 
at. 

Few companies employ First Aid 
instructors; Crown-Zellerbach is the 
exception on the west coast. But 
in California, the states of Oregon 
and Washington, the state govern- 
ments make available to industry 
first aid instructors, but there are 
so few they must be spread out thin- 
ly. Some big companies feel it pays 
to have their own. 


Pension-Retirement Plans 

Albert Bankus, vice president 
in charge of operations for Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., put his finger on 
real value of insurance-pension- 
retirement plans which are being 
adopted these days in the pulp and 
paper companies all over the conti- 
nent. He said: “They reach every- 
body.” 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. has one of 
the most elaborate set-ups in the 
industry of multiple benefit plans 
for its big payroll of employes. With- 
out going into detail, it may be in- 
teresting to note that Kimberly- 
Clark offers group insurance, Blue 
Cross hospitalization, MBA mem- 
berships, the K-C pension trust, paid 
vacations, 5-day sick leave program, 
and in addition for vets, plans for 
school, job training, etc. Of course, 
these are not unique but represent 
quite an array of offerings. 

Notable among the retirement 
plans in the industry are those of 
Scott Paper Co., and of the Southern 
Kraft Division of International Pa- 
per Co. The latter plan, while an- 
nounced only recently, has been 
made effecive as of Jan. 1, 1945. 
Employee financial participation be- 
gan Feb., 1946. The retirement age 
is 65. Qualifications for eligibility 
are regular full-time employment, 
employee must be age 30 or over, 
five years of service since any break 
in the service of more than 12 
months. Absence for military serv- 
ice is not considered a break. 

The normal annual retirement al- 
lowance commencing at age 65 and 
payable for life is made up as fol- 
lows: (1) For each year of mem- 
bership service after Jan. 1, 1945, 
and before age 65 an annual allow- 
ance of % of 1 per cent of the com- 
pensation received during each year 
of such service, up to $3,000, plus 
1% per cent of the compensation in 
excess of $3,000 but not over $15,- 
000; and (2) For each year of prior 
service before Jan. 1, 1945 (but after 
the first five years and after reach- 
ing age 30) an annual allowance 
equal to % of 1 per cent of the an- 
nual rate of compensation on Jan. 
1, 1945, up to $3,000 plus 1% of 


such compensation in excess of 
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$3,000, but not over $15,000. 

Employe members in the retire- 
ment plan after Feb. 1, 1946, will 
pay 214% of his compensation up to 
$3,000 a year, plus 442% of that part 
of his compensation over $3,000 but 
not in excess of $15,000 a year. 

In the Scott Paper program the 
company will bear the cost on a re- 
tirement plan for all employees with 
incomes up to $5,000, and on earn- 
ing beyond that figure an employee 
contribution of four percent is re- 
quired. This plan, too, is retroac- 
tive to January, 1945 and present 
employees will received credit for 
part service up to fifteen years. Re- 
tirement age is 65, although employ- 
ees may retire at 55, after 20 years 
continuous service, at a reduced 
benefit. The plan is to include Scott 
mills after the fifth anniversary of 
acquisition. The subsidiaries at An- 
acortes, Wash., and Coos Bay, Ore., 
became participants Jan. 1, and the 
mills at Marinette, Wis., and the old- 
er mill at Glens Falls, N. Y., on next 
Jan. 1. 

Many another company was tak- 
ing a look at pension or retirement 
plans, or getting set to refurbish old 
ones. Significant is the fact that at 
a recent meeting of the Portland, 
Ore., chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants the 
pulp and paper industry was chosen 
to furnish the principal speaker. 
This was Frank A. Drumb, San 
Francisco, then director of public 
relations for Crown - Zellerbach 
Corp. and now an operations execu- 
tive. Mr. Drumb outlined eight mo- 
tivating ideas behind any retirement 
plan: 

1. To make payroll savings by re- 
tiring superannuated employes. 

2.To offer employes greater se- 
curity. 

3. To fund the retirement expense 
while the emloye is sound; like 
setting up depreciation reserves on 
machinery. 

4.To keep the organization young 
and offer more promotional oppor- 
tunities, which in turn may help 
profits. 

5.To reduce operating costs by 
reducing turnover. 

6.To help in recruiting new em- 
ployes. 

7.To build up community good- 
will. 

8. To take care of this social prob- 
lem so that the government will be 
less inclined to paternalism. 

He held none of these to be pre- 
dominant, but a vital consideration 
was: “How much can the company 
spend in bad times as well as good?” 
In the case of Mr. Drumb’s com- 
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Savings in belt costs through longer 
belt life. 


Greatly reduced maintenance costs. 


Requires no basement or mezzan- 
ine; saves floor space. 


Saves cost of structural steel for 
supporting line shaft or cost of 
piers. 


Permits installation of relatively 
smaller line shaft with anti-fric. 


tion bearings for power savings. 
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SELECTIVE DRIVE 


Fine draw regulation, exact draw 
maintenance — those indispensable 
requirements of paper machine op- 
erators— are assured by this new 
achievement of Sandy Hill engineers. 
Combines simplicity of design with 
trouble-free operation, power-saving 
economy, safety and low first cost. 


Unvarying draw between sections is 
provided through Sandy Hill’s par- 
ticular design involving effective use 
of V-belts.and sheaves. There is no 


detectable slippage in the V-belt 
feature of the drive, and the speed 
regulation made possible by the var- 
iable pitch V-belt sheaves is beyond 
the range of other mechanical com- 
binations. Gives twice the draw 
range of the cone pulley and flat 
belt. 


Sandy Hill Selective Drive can re- 
duce operating costs for you. Write 
for circular showing drawings and 
explaining construction details. 


THE SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 
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“BROKEN 
IN” 


That’s the way we’d like to mark our 
CALCOT cotton dryer felts that are pro- 
cessed to eliminate all stretch. They are 
“broken in’ on equipment designed and 
constructed for that purpose. This opens 
and sets the weave so that these dryers 
will not stretch or narrow up on your 


machines. 


These felts retain their qualities of long 
life, low cost, and high porosity that have 
made CALCOT dryers favorites among 


Pacific Coast paper makers for many years. 


On your next order specify 
“processed CALCOT dryers” 


CALIFORNIA 
COTTON MILLS COMPANY 


Oakland, California 


Sold by 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY 
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pany, a staff employe was first set to make a study of 
all retirement plans and a committee representing 
both labor and management was set up with a secretary 
to do research. Result was eventually a plan accept- 
able to directors and employees alike. 


Greater security is in the future, too, for employees 
of Harvey Paper Products Co., Sturgis, Mich., through 
revision of the company’s group insurance plan. Under- 
written by a large life insurance company on a co- 
operative basis, employees contribute fixed amounts and 
the employer adds the balance of the net cost. Em- 
ployees now receive payments of $10.50 to $14.00 per 
week in case of illness or injury, five dollars per day 
if hospitalized, and up to $150 for surgery. Payments 
of four dollars per day are made when an employee's 
dependent is hospitalized, and up to $112.50 for sur- 
gery. A visiting nurse service is also provided. 

When an employee comes to work for Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Co., the company subscribes to a one 
thousand dollar ($1000.00) straight life insurance policy 
in his name without any cost, examination or obliga- 
tion on the part of the employee. This policy remains 
in effect as long as the employee remains on the pay- 
roll. Upon termination of employment the employe 
may continue this insurance through arrangements 
made with the insuring company. 

Also among the employee benefit plans reported to 
Pup & Paper Inpustry is one by Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa. In Sept. 1945 all Hammermill employees 
having a minimum of one year’s service were awarded 
$1,000 of principal amount of life insurance under a 
group life and accident insurance contract. This added 
protection was provided at company expense with an 
understanding that its continuation will be subject to 
the company’s ability to maintain a satisfactory earning 
position. 

In Canada, each company has its own ideas as to the 
best form and varying conditions have influenced the 
choice of program. Powell River Co.’s pension program, 
affecting some 1600 employees, was put into effect last 
year and because it embodies many of the more accept- 
able features incorporated in modern practice some 
details of its operation are here presented. 

Annuities arranged under the plan will be provided 
by the Canadian government under a master group 
contract issued by the annuities branch, Department of 
Labor, at Ottawa. The total contributions which can 
be made, both by the company and the employee cannot 
exceed an aggregate amount which, when added to the 
total payments held for the account of the employee, 
are sufficient to purchase a maximum annual annuity 


of $1,200, or $100 monthly. 


Returning Veterans 


We haven’t gone into a discussion in detail here 
of the set-ups in mills for handling returning war vet- 
erans and making them feel they are welcome and im- 
portant to the company for which they work. That 
subject has been discussed pretty thoroughly in pre- 
vious issues of Putp & Paper Inpustry. A number of 
mills saw fit to appoint veteran’s counsellors to direct 
this job—often a returning vet himself. Others carried 
on with their existing personnel office and methods. 
Others used committee methods. 

It may be of interest here to mention a program 
adopted by Rayonier Incorporated for its Washington 
and Florida mills. Resident managers some time ago 
wrote personal letters to all Rayonier men in the armed 
services advising them that they were wanted the mo- 
ment they returned. To lend emphasis to this expres- 
sion, enclosed was a photostat of a letter from Edward 
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Bartsch, president, to resident managers on the sub- 
ject, indicating his strong interest in veterans’ return 
to the organizaion. That the plan is working well is 
illustrated by the Grays Harbor mill, for example, 
where more than 90% of those on leave and in the 
armed forces are back at work, and 75% of employees 
who entered the service are back. Rayonier has had a 
definitely crystallized attitude in adjusting ex-service 
men to their old jobs. It is “sincerity and naturalness— 
avoid the sentimental.” 


Several companies are doing an outstanding job of 
“follow-up” checking on veterans, to be sure they are 
properly placed and satisfied and getting along well 
in every way. If not, changes are made. 


Woods Labor 


Finally, it may be stressed that ways and means 
of getting labor into the woods again is one of the 
greatest worries of this industry today and this is defi- 
nitely a question of employe-management relations. It 
is a problem which has some of the best minds in the 
U. S. South scratching their heads. Should living quar- 
ters in woods be company or private owned? How can 
living quarters be improved? 


In eastern Canada, pulp and paper companies are 
now introducing methods which they hope will result 
in increasing the number of their year-round em- 
ployes. In the past, woods operations have been re- 
garded as purely a seasonal occupation, most of the 
wood cutters and haulers and men engaged in the river 
drives working on farms during the summer months. 
This has led in some instances to the woods personnel 
regarding their relations with the pulp industry as sec- 
ondary or merely a side-line. This attitude naturally 
affect all-round efficiency to some extent, and the in- 
dustry hopes that by introduction of more mechaniza- 
tion, better housing and recreational facilities and job 
training it will be possible to maintain much larger 
forces of year-round labor, interested in making their 
work for the pulp mills their permanent livelihood. 


Some Conclusions 


But in all this discussion of material benefits, bet- 
ter living quarters, parties and recreation and even 
luxuries, it might be well to recall the observation 
made at the beginning of this article—that working 
conditions alone or even wages are not the secret of 
better employe-managements relations. It is the, rather, 
the sense of “role” and importance in the employe’s 
own heart. 

Some men we interviewed said put employes “on 
their own”—don’t “baby” or “pamper” them. There 
was the case sited of a logging operation that built 
modern bunkhouses and fancy quarters for its big crew 
but couldn’t increase production. Some one hit on the 
scheme of dividing the crew into competing units and 
the engendering of a competitive spirit accomplished 
what “luxuries” could not accomplish. 


An other point which many persons interviewed by 
our editors stressed—real evidence of a desire for co- 
operation on the part of an employer must come first 
in an effort to break down an almost traditionally 
negative attitude on the part of an employee, and is 
a fundamental must in preparing a foundation for a 
smooth pathway for labor-management cooperation. 


This evidence of a desire for fair play on the part 
of management cannot be simulated, it must be honest 
and sincere and it must originate with top management 
and be plainly evident in the attitude of all manage- 
ment representatives, and especially the foremen. 
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CONTINUOUS-FLOW TREATMENT 
NO BEATERS — NO BATCH TREATMENT — NO JORDANS 





*Send for your copy of 


“ACROSS THE COUNTRY” 
This tells about it. 





MORDEN MACHINES CO. 
PACIFIC BUILDING 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


IN CANADA 
The William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont. 
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Diameter 12’’, Length 72” 
Weight 800 Ibs. 











Weight over 342 tons 








Small cylinder moulds only 12” in diameter, or huge ones five 
times as large weighing more that 314 tons—Cheney Bigelow 
is equipped to build and recondition cylinders of any size, type 
and material. 


For more than a century Cheney Bigelow has been servicing 
old cylinder moulds and making new ones. A cylinder mould 
built by us in 1895, for example, has just been received for 
reconditioning. We offer you engineers and craftsmen who 
know their job thoroughly . . . the latest in modern equip- 
ment . . . expanded plant facilities to handle a larger volume 
of work than ever before. 


Whatever your cylinder problem or need, Cheney Bigelow 
is prepared to take care of it quickly and well. 





Diameter 60’’, Length 168” 





Fourdrinier Wires + + Dandys + + Cylinders + + Wire Cloth 








CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS - 417 LIBERTY STREET - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Plasti 
astics 
(Continued from Page 134) 


tureproof film laminated to paper- 
board also helped solve the con- 
tainer shortage when tin became 
scarce, finding use for shortenings, 
edible oils and paint. A metal-re- 
placement package consisted of a 
cellophane bag inside a pre-fabri- 
cated box, used to package frozen 
eggs. 

Sealed cellophane bags packaged 
millions of pre-frozen aluminum al- 
loy rivets, used in fabricating 
planes, keeping the fasteners at re- 
quired low temperatures for use in 
assembly lines. 


Laminates were used in place of 
heavy grease to protect rifles for 
shipping and to package plane, tank 
and automotive parts. Cellulose- 
acetate film was laminated to foil 
for use in packaging highly hygro- 
scopic, or water-absorbent food 
products and medical supplies. 


Predictions of Cellulose Use 


A Committee for Economic 
Development study has predicted 
that the plastics materials industry 
of the U. S. will increase 161% in 
1947 over 1939 in dollar value of 
products. However, the CED esti- 
mated this value in 1947 would be 
only $203,300,000 as compared with 
the War Production Board records 
showing the sales volume of plastics 
and synthetic resins totaled $332,- 
000,000 in 1944. Apparently, the 
CED was taking a more restricted 
view of what constitutes the plastic 
industry but, at any rate, its fore- 
cast of a 161% boost would be a 
fairly authentic gauge for measur- 
ing possible pulp and paper industry 
business in this field. 


This compares with the CED pre- 
dictions of 58.2% increase in ply- 
wood; 133% in rayon; 67% in elec- 
trical appliances, and 71% in auto- 
mobiles in the year 1947 over value 
of those products in 1939. 


If a Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration forecast that 500,000 passen- 
ger cars a month will roll off as- 
sembly lines beginning in June 
comes true, then, according to Mod- 
ern Plastics, over 27 million pounds 
of plastics materials would be re- 
quired for the cars manufactured in 
the last seven months of 1946. This 
is based on the percentage of plas- 
tics that went into automobiles in 
1942. About half of that amount of 
plastics material could be made 
from wood pulp. 


(Cotton linters compete with 
wood pulp as base material for cel- 
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lulosic plastics but the use of wood 
cellulose is increasing and is espe- 
cially high in cellulose nitrate, 
ethyl cellulose and is increasing in 
ceilulose acetate.) 

Incidentally, several new automo- 
biles have been projected which 
would have _ completely plastic 
bodies. 

Here’s another interesting fore- 
cast: If the same number of refrig- 
erators are produced in 1946 as the 
base period, 1940-1941, they will 
utilize 500,000 lbs. of cellulose ace- 
tate and cellulose acetate butyrate 
and 18,500,000 lbs. of various lam- 
inates. 

About 6,000,000 small radios were 
produced in 1941 and 4,000,000 were 
housed in plastic cabinets. It is 


packaging industries. These new 
materials have not only provided 
rew ideas and trends and new 
beauty but also a degree of pro- 
tection previously unknown. Al- 
though the rising interest in pro- 
tective coatings for paper was 
already manifested in a number of 
new applications before the war, 
there is no doubt that the more 
stringent demands of a _ military 
emergency have greatly accelerated 
this trend. 

One distinct advantage of these 
new synthetic resin materials is 
their ability to seal with the aid of 
heat and pressure. This fact has 
greatly increased production since 
the seal sets as soon as the tem- 


perature at which the seal was 
made drops a few degrees. Bonds 
made with these resins are strong, 
flexible, waterproof and do not de- 
teriorate with age. 





CONFIDENTAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
EMPLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND 
EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW POSITIONS. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















estimated nearly 8,000,000 small a ' ” 
radios will be produced in 1946 and ny ‘ 
70% will be in plastic cases. 1: 
A review of many other categories 
of products using cellulosic plas- t 
tics, indicates the demand will be : 
far in excess of what has been the 3 
actual production of those materials ‘ er 
during war years. Reconversion from wartime to peace- 
The Plastics Division of Celanese : : 
Plastics Corp. has stated that cur- — production by the pulp and 
rently it can take care of about paper industry finds Stauffer ready 
25% of the demand for cellulose to supply your needs with these 
acetate molding in the New York s : : 
area and that nationwide it was chemicals of high quality — 
running 50% behind demand for 
cellulose acetate sheeting. Sulphate of Alumina (Paper- 
The Plastics Materials Manufac- maker’s Alum) — in either 
turers’ Association has issued re- liquid or powder form 
ports indicating the industry will : 5 
be producing 8,000,000 Ibs. of mold- Stautfer Boric Acid 
ing material each month by mid- Muriatic Acid 
1947 as compared with about 6,- ; 
000,000 lbs. in early 1946. Ethyl > Sodium Sulphate 
cellulose (a good user of wood emicd S Borax 
pulp) is — = used now in Sulphuric Acid 
applications formerly requiring cel- . 
lakes eestete and bet seat etiins ... fo meet your Carbon Tetrachloride 
tate butyrate. The association pre- post-war needs Fire Extinguisher Liquid 
dicts production capacity of 800,- 
000 lbs. monthly at the end of the Refined and Ground Sulphur 
war will jump 36% by early 1947. Talc 
Cellulose nitrate (an old wood pulp 
7 cee + gpd page All Stauffer chemicals are produced 
output of 16,000,000 lbs. but only or stocked in Portland to give you 
go up again very slightly in 1947. 
in calles ob aoe 4 sidan a dependable Northwest source of 
picture of the cellulosic plastics, it supply. 
is well to observe that many users 
are putting in duplicate orders in 
hope of getting more. But at pres- 
ent the newcomers are finding it , 
difficult to get any part of the lim- é 
ited cellulose supply. hl | iil ail 
The development of new syn- au er emicd () p y 
thetic materials, such as rubber de- 
rivatives, the vinyl resins, the me- PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIVISION 
thacrylate resins and cellulose de- NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 
rivatives has proved immensely 
valuable to the paper coating and * *« 
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PARSONS « 
WHITTEMORE 


INCORPORATED 
WOOD PULP 


WORLD-WIDE 
PAPER EXPORTERS 


LYDDON 
s COMPANY 


(AMERICA) INC. 


EXPORTERS OF WOOD PULP 
TO BRITAIN, SOUTH 
AMERICA AND ALL OTHER 
WORLD MARKETS 





Pacific Coast Representative: Ben Natwick, Route No. 2, Box 1206, Camas, Wash. 





